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1, Spelling, Reading, Wri- VI. The Art and Terms of 


ö ting, and Arithmetick, || Carving Fiſh, Fowl, and 
. A taught without the Help Fleſh, 
; of a Maſter. A VII. A Bill of Fare for every 
II. The Compleat Market- || Month in the Year for 
Woman. Dinner, Supper, and alſo 
III. The Cook's Guide for for extraordinary Occa- 
dreſſing all Sorts of Flaſh, || fions. 
Fowl and Fiſh. 


VIII. The Young Woman's 


IV. For Pickhng, Paſtry, | 


and Confectionary. 


V. An Eſtimate of the La 


pences of a Family in the 


Inſtructor for the right 


| Spelling of Words uſed 
in Marketting, Cookery, 


Pickling, e &c. 


middling Station of Life. &c. &c. 


1 
To this Edition are added, 
Some plain and neceſſary Directions to Marp- 
S kERVAN Ts in General, and ſeveral uſeful TABLES: 


Which renders it the Completeſt Book of the Kind ever 
publiſhed. 


The Compiler, Madam Jounson, in order to make this 
Book come as cheap as poſſible to the Purchaſers, has, 
| out of her Benevolence, fixed the Price at 15. 64. Bound; 


though it contains double the Quantity that is uſually | 
ſold for that Sum. 
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2 H O' I a not inſenſible, that there are 
divers very valuable Performances of the like 


Nature already extant, which reflect an Ho- 


nour and Credit on the Profaiion which the reſpec- 
tive Authors. have fo induftriouſly attempted to ad- 


vance; and that ſuch a ſmall. Tract as this may at 


firſt Sight appear needleſs at leaſt, if not impertinent, 


through the Obſcurity of the Compiler; yet as the 


Works of the Former are for the moſt part too pro- 
lix, too expenſive, and principally calculated for che 
Practice and Improvement of young Ladies of afflu- 


ent Fortunes; and as I have crouded a great Variety 


of very uſeful Materials into a narrow Compaſs, in 
order to render the Price of it às eaſy as poſſible, and 
within the Reach of that Claſs of People, for whoſe 


Service it is more immediately intended, I flatter my- 


ſelf that I am under no Neceſſity of making any for- 
mal Apology for my preſent Undertaking. 


Since the Number, however, of ROI (both 
Male and Female) throughout his Majeſty's Domi— 
nions is very large, and the Welfare and Felicity of 
moſt Families, in a great Meaſure, depend on their 
diſcreet Deportment, E think it a Duty incumbent 
on me to make my Addreiles to the Latter in parti- 
cular, and to beg of them to take into their ſerious 
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Conſideration that low State of Life in which Provi- 
dence has placed them, aud the ſeveral little menial 
Offices, which they muſt, and ought without Re- 


' Juctance, to perform. 


They ſhould reflect, that they are but Servants, 
and that their daily Subſiſtence is wholly dependent on 
their Superiors; that in Gratitude, therefore, they 

ougght at all Times, and on all Occaſions, to be very 


Induſtrious, Faithful, and Honeſt in every Truſt re- 
poſed. in them, whether their Maſters or Miſtreſſes 
be preſent or abſent; that they ought to act ſincerely, 

and without Diſſimulation or Eye-Service ; to make 
their principal Study to give all the Satisfaction in 


their Power; and to have ſuch a ftrit Guard over 


all their Actions, as to do nothing, either by Night 


or Day, that they are conſcious to themſelves will 
give the leaſt Diſguſt. 1 


By ſuch a dutiful and diſcreet Deportment, they 
may not only, with juſt Grounds, hope to obtain a 


good Character, but what is ſtill more valuable, they 
will in reality deſerve one; than which nothing can 


more effectually contribute towards their Eſtabliſn- 


ment with Credit and Reputation. 


By ſuch a praiſe-worthy Conduct they will 8 
to themſelves an univerſal Reſpect, and lay a ſolid 
Foundation for their future Happineſs, when they 


© ſhall attain to a maturer Age, alter their Condition, 
and become Mothers and Miſtreſſes of little Fami- 


lies themſelves. 8 
And if what! here have offered, may contribute in 
the leaſt towards ſo important and valuable an End, 


I ſhall think theſe few Leiſure Hours Amuſements 


very beneficially beſtowed. 


Brute Creation? All his Deſires take their Spring from 
Appetite, and all his Actions, notwithſtanding his 


boaſted Rationality, are determined by Principles that 
differ only in Name from what we term Inſtinct in the 
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A SHORT 


DISSERTATION 


ON THE 


? Brnerirs of Ltarnin, and a well-direted 


FEMALE EpvcarTion. 


Art and aſſiduous Care muſt join 
To make the Works of Nature ſhine. 


its ſavage and uncultivated State, how very few 
Degrees do we find Man removed from the 


Animal World. EE 8 LE ; 
His Happineſs, according to his depraved Notion of 


Things, conſiſts in the unlimited Gratification of all his 


Senſes, and his ſupreme Felicity in yielding to the Pic- 


tates of his moſt unruly Paſſions; if he reſtrains either 


the one or the other, it is either dwing to Whim, Ca- 
price, or ſome neceſſary, and perhaps conſtitutional. Im- 
pediment, or to the Force of a long Habit, aſſumed out 


of Neceſſity, or by Accident: But Reaſon or IntelleQ _ 
has nothing to do in the Election; he is totally ignorant of 


the moral Fitneſs of Things, and ſtumbles upon Right and 


Wrong, Good and Evil, without either Choice or Deſign. 


As all his Deſires are dictated by his animal Neceſſi- 
ties; ſo all his Gratifications, all his Enjoyments, are 
ſenſual, momezcary, and confuſed, When Hunger 


_ prompts, like other Beaſts of Prey, he ſatiates his Ap- 
petite on the Spoils of ſuch Animals as his Strength or 


Cunning enables him to get the Maſtery of, and is at 
open and declared War with every Thing, whether of 


his own or any other Species, that oppoſes the Gratifi- 


cation of his Appetite, IE, and Revenge. 
x 


AKE a Survey of human Nature, whilt” yet in 


He: 


9 
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He herds, it is true, with his Species; but it is in a 3 
Kind of unſocial Union, enjoying as few of the bleſſings J 
of rational Scciety, as any other Herd of wild Beaſts, that | 
keep together by Inſtinct, and hunt in Droves, for the 
more eaſy Conqueſt of ſuch Animals as they are accuſ- 
if tomed to devour. 1 he Connection between the Members 
wit of the different Herds are exactly the fame, and the Mo- 
tives of Union perfectly ſimilar, vz. Appetite, buſt, and 
the more eaſy Deſtruction of each their proper Prey. 4 
ow few, and how ſmall are the Climmerings of Ra- 5 
7 tionality, chat are diſcoverable in this uncultivated State 
10 | of human Nature! and how little Reaſon have we to ex- 
ult over the Prute Creation on account of our boaſted 
1 Reaſon, whilſt it yet remains a mere unactive Faculty, 
and lifeleſs Principle, inveloped in Senſe and ignorance! , 
There is nothing that Man attempts by the Force of | 
| this Faculty in Embryo, but is executed to greater Per- 2 
| fection by the Inſtinct of the Animal Creation. Ihe Frutes 
| are as ingenious in the Indulgence of their Appetites, 
and taſte of every. ſenſual Gratification with as high a A 
Pelith, as any erect Savage upon Earth; are as ſagacious 4 
| in providing for their Neceſſities, ſeem to have as much 
' 2 Feretkought of future Contingencies and probable Wants, 
and are as induſtrious in finding out Means to prevent 
them; and even in Works that may, with ſome Kind of 
Propriety, be termed Works of Art, the four-footed 
| Beaſt excels the Man; Birds, and even Inſects, may 
teach him Arts, which Reaſon in its higheſt Elevation . 
of Improvement, can ſcarcely imitate. 3 
How clumſy and rude are the Huts of moſt ſavage Nat 
tions, compared with the curious Workmanſhip in the 
_ King's Fiſher's Neft ! and how much more Induſtry, Fore- 
caſt, and, if | may be indulged the Term, Skill in Archi- 
tecture, is viſible in the Structure and Situation of thoſe 
watery Retreats, built by the inimitable Beaver, than in 
the Conſtruction of the Palace of an Indian King! | 
The rude Savage may rob and plunder, but cannot imi- 
tate the delicate Labours of the induſtrious Bee; and all 
his Forethought cannot provide better againſt future and 
probable Contingencies, than the deſpicable Piſmire. 
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1 | How difficult it 1s then, in ſuch a State, to determine 
the Pre-eminence between the Man and the Brute! ſince 
"I : „ 
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the one diſcovers ſo little of the Uſe of Reaſon, that the 


very Exiſtence of the Faculty may with ſome Shew of 


Probability be called in Queſtion ! 

How few are the Ideas, how vacant muſt that Mind- 
be, that has no Subject of Reflection, no N of 
Ratiocination, but the ſame Succe ſion of Wants, Sup- 
plies, and Gratthcations, that alternately ſucceed one 


another, without the ſmalleſt Variation, thro' the large t 


Periods of lime 

How ignorant are they of every Object about ee 
when all they are ſolicitous about is, whether what they 
ſee are fit Subjects to gratify their Luſts, Paſſions, or 
Appetites! How groſs are all their Conceptions, and 


how different from Truth are all their rude Conjecture 


about the Manner or Cauſe of their own Exiſtence, or 
of that of every Thing about them! 

The Intellect is buried in Senſe, and they can x Took K no- 
farther into the Original of Things, but what they think 
they can diſcern by the Aid and Aſſiſtance of their Lock it 

e fene. deluſfive Senſes; their Paſſions and their Fears, 


not their Reaſon, ſuggeſted to them the firit Notions of 


Religion, and raiſed up Deities, ſuitable to their groſs 


Ideas of Things. Divinity was aſcribed to Subjects the 


moſt abſurd, che moſt ſhocking to Nature; and divine 
Adoration paid by Man to Objects capable only of cre- 


ating Horror, Contempt, and Deteſtation. 

As the Object of their Worſhip was horrible, ſo its 
Rites were, for the moſt part, horrid and impious like- 
wiſe. Their Pagods were conſecrated to Vice; and ſome 
of their Acts of Devotion were no more than repeated 
Scenes of Luſt and Lewdneſs;: ſo that in this Caſe, 
where they would pretend to betray the greateſt Tokens 


of Rationality, they offered the groſſeſt Affront to the 


reaſoning Faculty, diſcovered more of the Brute than. 


the Man, and acted rather like Lunaticks, than Crea-- 
tures actuated by the Principles of Reaſon, 

In theſe firſt Ages of Ignorance and Stupidity, and in 
theſe Corners of the World, which are at this Day in- 
veloped in Darkneſs, how unſociable, rude, - and bru- 
tally untractable, do we find them! How ftrong their 
Paſſions, and what Slaves are they to their unruly Ap- 


petites! How trifling their Motives to either Anger or 
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Hatred | And yet how implacable, how fierce, ad; mon- 


ſtrouſly cruel, are they in their Revenge 
hey have no Fleaſure from Reflection, no Jo oys bur 


what are tumultuary, and are utter dtrangers to Tran- 


quillity ; unleſs in ſome of them it is imitated by a ſtu- 


pid Kind of Inanity, or a heavy, lumpiſh Habit, not to 
be moved even by Paſſion or Appetite. 


In this State, what a diſmal, uſeleſs, and miſchievous 


Animal is Man! Vet ſuch he is, and ſuch he muſt have 
ſtill remained, unleſs L earning and Science had taught 
him to exert his reaſoning Faculty, that lay a lifeleſs 
Embr,o, buried in Earth and denſe, till by Degrees 


Knowledge dawned upon the Soul, warmed his lon 


chilled Faculties, and enabled her to unfold and exert 


her intellectual Powers. | 


Then it was that in Proportion to his Advances in 


Knowledge, he ceas'd to be the Brute, and commenced 


Man; then he came under the Predicament of a rational 


Creature, conceived the firſt Notions of moral Rectitude, 


the Cauſe, Manner, and End of his Exiſtence. 
Senſe, Appetite, and the tumultuary Paſſions then be- 


gan to loſe their Force, and to own the Dominion of 


the Intellect. Then new Ideas, new Wonders, new 
Morlds, raviſhed the Mind; and Diſcoveries the moſt 
intereſting raiſed new Notions of Felicity, taught them 
the End of their Exiſtence, and pointed out Means of 


Happineſs ſuitable to a rational Creature. 
10 a Mind thus long inveloped in Senſe and Igno- 


rance, how tranſpcrting muſt be the firſt Diſcoveries of 


the ſupreme àuthor of his Being! I mean, ſuch Diſco- 
veries as human Nature is capable of making, without 


the Aſſiſtance of Revelation. Though the firſt fell infi- 


nitely ſhort of the laſt, yet what a Joy muſt theſe dif- 
fuſe over a Mind totally overwhelmed in Ignorance 


| when inſtead of Stocks, Stones, Monſters, Demons, and 
every Thing eo rag, to which he has been accuſtomed 


e ſees a Lawn, a Glimmering of 
real Divinity; and from a Contemplation of his Works, 


to pay Adoration, 


can trace his moſt amiable Attributes of infinite Good- 
neſs, Mercy, and Beneficence! 


How muſt ſuch a Chain of Thinking diſſipate the 
gloomy Horror that formerly brooded on the inactive 
Intellects, 
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Intelle cs, and inſpire them with Notions of Felicity 


ſuitable to a rational Creature! a Felicity, to which nei- 
ther Senſe, Paſſion, Luſt, or Appetite, can in the ſmalleſt 
Degree contribute 1 8 

How quickly is the vacant Mind filled with new Ideas, 
new Conceptions, new Subjects of Reflection and Ratio- 
Cination, to amuſe the ever-thinking Soul! Subjects to 


which it was before an utter Stranger, though the moſt 
Intereſting, and the moſt conducive to its real Felicity! 
When Learning has ſpread. her Influence on the Soul, 


by which I always mean Science and real Knowledge, 
ſhe wakes, as from a Dream, and begins to be acquaint- 
ed with herſelf, her Powers, her Connections, and Re- 


lations to Things without her, and learns that firſt and 
| ——_ Branch of human Science, a Knowledge of her- 
ſelf. | | 


How large and. intereſting is this new. Subject of Re- 


flection, and what a Change muſt it operate upon the 


whole Man! and what Contempt muſt he feel, and what, 


: Havock muſt it make upon all his former Notions of Re- 
ligion and Happineſs! ? 8 
In proportion as Men. advance in this Science, parti- 


cular Perſons become virtuous and pious; and in pro- 
portion as it diffuſed itſelf over the Bulk of Mankind, 


Vice began to give Way, and Notions of Religion, more 


rational than the former Impieties, prepared the Minds 


of the Gentile World for the Propagation of the Wor- 


5575 of the true God, when promulgated by the Goſpel- 
penſation. But when, after the firſt Ages of the 
Church, Learning began to decay, and Darkneſs and 


Ignorance ſpread itſelf over the Face of the Earth, Error, 
_ Superſtition, and Idolatry, mingled themſelves with the 


true Religion, robbed it of its Purity, and once more in- 
volved Mankind in Vice and Ignorance, where they re- 
mained for ſeveral Ages, till an Itch of Knowledge ſeized 
particular Perſons, and Learning, by Degrees,. was re- 
covered, and enabled to exert 1ts.influence on the. Mind 
of Man; then. the Clouds diſſipated, and a Reformation 
of Religion and Manners followed, that does Honour to 

Reaſon and Humanity, | 
Thus the firſt and greateſt Advantages of Learning are, 
that without it our reaſoning Faculty would be uſeleis 
_ A 5. 8 and: 
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and inactive, and by it we attain the Knowledge of a 


Deity, of ourſelves, and of a true Religion; which even 
; without its continued Aid would, according to Expe- 
rience, dwindle into Error and orofs Superſtition. 


Learning, however, has not only provided for the 
great and intereſting Concerns of our Felicity, but has 
contributed to every Part of our rational Enjoyments. 


It has found out new Bonds, new Motives, and more 


univerſal Ties of ſocial Union. It has founded the Con- 
nection amongſt Mankind, not only on the ſelfiſh Baſis of 


our Want of the Aid and Aſſiſtance of one another, but 
added to the ſocial Link, that amiable Motive of uni- 


verſal Benevolence towards our Fellow- Creatures. 
'Tis Learning that Lives a Check to the brutal Re- 


ſentment of the ferce $ Savage, ſmoothes his rugged Brow, 


prepares his Mind to quit his unreaſonable Hatred, and 
join in ſocial League with Nations, againſt whom he has 


made Var for Ages, without any other Motive than he- 


reditary Spite and Malice. 


Learning has improved the Laws and Policies of par- 
ticular Communities; and from the Ruins of Anarchy, 
or lawleſs Tyranny, has raiſed in moſt Nations ſuch 
Laws and Policies as give Security to Individuals, Peace 
to the general Body, and difſufive Juſtice to all Ranks 


and Degrees of Men. 


In Times of Ignorance, Force and Fraud Aetenei l 


Right and Wrong, and Property ſignified nothing with- 
out Power and Foſſeſſion. Now, however, Force and 
Violence give Place to wholeſome Laws, and Juſtice and 
Property are determined by known and eſtabliſhed Max- 
ims, and the eternal Principles of Right and Wrong. 
This puts the Weak, the Infant, the Poor and the Rich; 
upon the ſame Footing ; ſince the Principles of kight 


and W rong fre adapted to Caſes, and not to the Circum- 


ſtances of Perſons. 
Learning, however, has not only contributed to the 


Security and Improvement of the great Concerns of So- 
ciety, her interior Laws and Policies, in baniſhing rude 


Cuſtoms, and introducing Order, Decency, and Regu- 


larity in the Morals and Manners of the Generality of 
People, but afliſting the liberal and mechanic Arts, has 
improved our Reliſh, Jaſte, and Enjoyment of Life, and 


furniſhed 


b- 
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fornidiced the Mind an 


&: | 
d Body with Pleaſures, which; 
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when not purſued to Exceſs, cheer and enlarge the Mind 


and ſtrengthen every mental and corporeal Faculty. 
How rude were our Manners, how uncouth our Dreſs, 


almoſt naked, how uncomfortable our Habitations, and 


how coarſe and homely our moſt delicate Entertainments, 
till aſtronomical Learning became more univerſal, and. 
brought the Art of Navigation to its preſent Achme and. 
Perfection! Then a new Scene of Correſpondence opens 
ed among Mankind, and improved the general Union; 
by which Means we imported, not only Commodities of 
all Kinds, but whole Arts from diſtant Nations ; and 


from a rude, naked, and ſavage People, became polite, . 


Life, every 
ment of it agreeable. 

Theſe are the Advantages of Learni 
ple; but to enumerate thoſe it conveys to individual Per- 


rich, and powerful, and added to all the Neceſſaries of 
Convenience that could render the Enjoy-- 


ng to a whole Peo- 


ſons would be an endleſs Labour. We ſhall only ſay, 


that he who is poſſeſſed of true Science has within him- 


ſelf the Spring and Support of every ſocial Virtue, a 
Subject of Contemplation that enlarges the Heart, and. 


expands every mental Power; a Subject that is inex- 


hauſtible, never ſatiates, but is ever new, amuſing, uſe-- 


ul, and intereſting.” -- 
It is a ſure Foundation of 


- 


Tranquillity amidſt all the 
Diſappointments and 'Torments in Life; a Friend that 


can never deceive, that is ever preſent, to comfort and 
aſſiſt whether in Adverſity or Proſperity; a Bleiling that. 


can never be raviſhed from us by any Caſualty, Fraud, 


Violence, or Oppreſſion, but remains with us in all 


Times, Circumſtances, and Places, and may be had Re- 
courſe to, when every other earthly Comfort fails us. 


It ſtamps an indelible Mark of Pre-emineffte upon its 


ſing. 


Poſſeſſors, that neither Chance, Power, or Fortune, can 
equal in others, that are void of this ineſtimable Bleſ- 
It gives real and intrinſic Excellence to Man, and 


renders him fit for the Duties of ſocial Life. It calms: 
the Turmoils of domeſtic Life, is (Company in Solitude, 
and gives Life, Vivacity, Variety, and Energy, to f 
In gur Youth, it calms our Pailions, . 
moſt active Faculties, and is an 
SX · 


cial Converſation. 
and employs uſefully our 
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inexhauſtible Fund of Comfort and Satisfaction in old 
Age, when dickneſs, Imbecility, and Diſeaſes, have be- 
numbed every corporeal Senſe, and rendered the Union 
betwixt Soul and Body almoſt intolerable, without this 
mental Gratification, this intellectual Balm, from whence _ 
a Mind poſſeſſed of real, uſeful, and extenſive Science, 
can draw Comfort, Serenity and Tranquillty, by the 
Force of Thinking, in the moft excruciating Pains of 
either Stone or Gut. 5 | 
Now, notwithſtanding all that has been hitherto ad-. 
vanced in favour of Pearning in general, we no ways 
Fl | think it abſolutely requiſite for any Man, much leſs for 
Ji! | any Woman, to be ſo thirſty after Knowledge, as not to 
Wil! ſit down contented, till they have gained a general In- 
fight into every Branch of polite Literature. What we 
aim at is thus much only, that all Perſons, of what De- 
—Nom!nation or Sex loever, ſhould be ambitious of attain- 
ing ſuch Qualifications, as may render them moſt uſeful _ 
in that particular tation of Life in which Providence 
has placed them. : So 4 
Having premiſed thus much, we ſhall devote the re- 
Wil! maining Part of this preliminary Diſcourſe to the pecu- 
{/]/] liar Service of the Pair Sex, and ſhall therein take the 
Liberty of pointing out to them, not only thoſe gcc com- 
pliſhments which are, within their Reach, but ſuch as 
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l muſt neceſſarily be put in Practice, if they ever expect to 
itt! ſhine, and live with any tolerable Degree of Credit and 
| Neputation in the World. „ SE 
|! The firſt Qualification therefore requiſite and neceſ- 
fury to make beauty amiable, and without which it is 
4105 rather a Diſgrace than an Ornament to the Poſſeſſor, is 
410 VIRTUE. 0 

Ji This, I think, is abſolutely neceſſary in all Perſons, 


110 ef every Age and Condition, to make them agreeable, 
; {508 and recommend them to the Eſteem and Approbation of 
every Man of Senſe. An handſome Courtezan is not only 
| a very mean, but a contemptible Creature ; the Beaut | 
| | and Lovelineſs of her Face, inſtead of excuſing her Folly, 


il adds to the Deformity of her Character; and whoever, 
| ts acquainted with the one, can take bat little Pleaſure 
in the other. If ſhe has received any Advantages from 

Natuxe or Education, her Abuſe of theſe tends to aggra- 
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(13) 


vate her Guilt, and render her more odious and diſagree- 
able. In ſhort, the moiſt celebrated Counteſs at Court, 


that has loſt her Innocence, will appear no leſs unamiable 
in the Eyes of a diſintereſted Spectator, than the meaneſt 
Proſtitute in Drury Lane. SI 

The ſecond neceſſary and amiable Qualification is Mo- 


deſty ; by which I underitand, not barely ſuch a modeſt 


Deportment as becomes all Perſons of either Sex alike, 
but withal a certain graceful Baſhfulneſs, which is the pe- 


culiar Ornament and Characteriſtic of the Fair Sex. 


There is a Degree of Boldaeſs very allowable and even 


' praiſe worthy in a Man, which is quite unnatural in a 
Woman; in the one, it denotes Courage, in the other, an 


impertinent Haughtineſs and Aſſurance. The more femi- 


nine Softneſs any one has in her Countenance, the more 


inſufferable is her maſculine Behaviour. Her good Qua- 
lities (in caſe ſhe has any) will be generally unobſerved, 
very ſeldom, if ever, approved of, and never commended ; 


and notwithitanding, in all other Reſpects, ſhe may be 


perfectly amiable, yet, for Want of a becoming Modeſty, 
the will appear completely diſagreeable. „„ 
The third Thing requiſite is good Senſe; Beauty, 


without this Gift of Nature, 1s perfectly infipid ; and 


however it may raiſe our Compaſſion, it can never make 
a Man an Admirer of the Poſſeſſor of it. Her very Looks 


will betray her Weakneſs, her languiſhing Airs and forced 


Smiles will give a Diſguſt to the moſt exquiſite Features 


and the faireſt Complexion ; and when once ſhe begins 


to ſpeak, her Charms vaniſh in an Inſtant. To be charm- 

ed with the Beauty of a Fool, is a Mark of the moſt egre- 

gious Folly, i . _ 
Good Nature comes next in order to good Senſe; the 


former being as ornamental and graceful to the Mind, as 


Beauty is to the Body, It ſets Virtue in the moſt amiable 
and advantageous Light, and adds a peculiar Grace to 
It gives the finiſhing Touch, 
the laſt curious Stroke (if l may be indulged the © xpreſ- 
fion) to an handſome Face, and ſpreads ſuch an engagin 

Sweetnels over it, as no Art can equal, nor any 8 


(how expreſſive ſoever) can perfectly deſcribe. 


On the other Hand, the Frowns of Moroſeneſs and 
IIl-Nature diſgrace the fineſt Countenance ; for even the 
| . Wrinkles 


EG oh + 


| Wrinkles of old Age cannot render it ſo homely and de- 


formed. A Termagant, though as beautiful as an Angel, 
is univerſally hated and avoided. The very Sight of her 
is odious, and her Company is not with any Patience to 
be ſupported. OE 

The laſt Qualification requiſite to make Beauty amiable 
is Good-Breeding. As a precious Stone, when unpoliſhed, 
appears rough, and has very little, if any, Effect upon 
the Eye; ſo Beauty, without any Female Accompliſh- 
ments to recommend it, makes but an aukward and diſ- 
agreeable Figure. Nature, indeed, 1s at ali 'Times the 
ſame; but does not diſcover her geauty, or diſplay her- 


| felf to Advantage, till refined and improved by Art. 


Though a genteel Deportment, it is true, cannot alter the 
Shape and Complexion of a fine Woman; yet it is abſo- 
lutely requiſite to make them agreeable. 8 

All the great and laudable Qualifications above parti- 
cularly ſpecified, namely, Virtue, Modeſty, Good Senſe, 
and Good Nature, without this laſt will avail but little. 
Is it not ſufficient that a young Woman has good Fea- 
tures, and a comely Perſon, unleſs ſhe knows how to ſet 
them off to the beſt Advantage ; nor will any Accompliſh- 
ments make her completely agreeable, unleſs they be pro- 


perly improved by a well-directed Education. 


The Acquiſitions therefore moſt requiſite to make her 
the Ornament of her own Sex, as well as the Pride of 
ours, are theſe that follow. In the firſt Place, ſhe ſhould. 
be able to read with Propriety and a good Grace; to 
write a neat legible Hand; to have a tolerable Inſight 
into the firſt Rudiments of Accounts, and the Method of 
keeping a proper Diary; and in the next, to know how 
to lay her Money out with Judgment abroad; to be con- 
verſant, in ſhort, with all the various Branches of Cook- 
ery, Confectionary, Sc. at home; and to be dextrous in 
the Art of Carving at Table, in private or public, when- 
ever Occaſion ſhould require it: And for her more eaſy 
and expeditious Attainment of thoſe abſolutely neceſſary 
Qualifications, we have drawn up the few following Sheets, 
which we flatter ourſelves will prove highly worthy of her 
Peruſal, and be thought no improper Pocket-Companion 
for the moſt able and experienced Houſewife, 
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THE 


YouNG Woman? 8 GUIDE 


To the KNOWLEDGE of her 


MOTHER TONGUE. 


LESS0MN HE 


Of te ALPHABET), or CHARACTERS 


made uſe of in Printing, "with their reſpe&tuve Powers 
or Sounds. 


HERE can be no Edif ce erected Sins a Foun- 
dation. Every Young WOMAN, therefore, who 
is deſirous of attaming to a compleat Knowledge of her 
native Language, muſt, in the firſt place, make herſelf 


Muiſtreſs of the Letters, whereof ail the various Words 
made uſe of in that Language are compoſed. 


Theſe are in Number twenty-ſix, and are to be con- 
ſidered in their Form, their Nature, and their Force. 


And, firſt, we are to exhibit their ſeveral F orms, both 
great and ſmall. 


Roman Capitals. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 
T U-VWX YZ. — 


Roma Small Letters. 


abcdefghijklmnopqrſstuywzy 2, 


Old Print Capitals. 


ABCDEFGHIRLMNOP 


QUSTDWFBE 


Old 


1 6 
Old Print Small Letters. 


abevefghtzkimnopgraſs: 


uvwryz. 


Italick Capitals. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 
TUVWXYZ. 


Italick Small Letters. 
abedefghijtImnopgrſstuvwnys. 


Next follow their Powers or Sounds, 


ay, bee, ſee, dee, ee, ef, jee, aitſh, i, jay or jee, kay, el, 
em, en, o, pee, cu, ar, eſs, tee, yu, vee, or ev, double yu, 


eks, wy, zad or zed. 
The Alphabet is divided into Vowels and Conſonants; 


the former ſignifying a ſimple Sound; and the latter 


ſounding with, or in Conjunction with another. 
| The Vowels are five, v7z. 
a, e, i, o, u; and y and vb, when uſed for i and u, are 


likcwiſe Vowels. 


Note, i, u, and 10, are nn Conlbaants, and then 
the two firſt change their Form, ænd are expreſſed thus, j. v. 
The Conſonants are in Number twenty-one, viz. 


b, e J, g. b, }, K, Go m, u, p, 9, 7, 5, 1, v, 70, Xy , , 


five whereof, biz. /, m, u, r, and s, are called Liquids or 
Half Vowels, as having a kind of imperfe& Sound of 


themſelves. 


Sometimes there are double Characters made uſe of in 


Printing, the Principal whereof are theſe that follow. 


ct, ff, fi, fl, ſh, ft, Il, fl, ſt, i, fl, it, „ E, &, Cc. 


LESSON I. 
Of DiykTHONGs and TRIPHTHONGS, 


Diphthong is ſo called, when two Vowels come to- 
_ gether, and are not ſeparated or parted in the Pro- 
nunciation ; but the Sound of them is perfectly united; 
as in the following Words, heard, ſweet, 8. 1 Which 
are pronounced, heerd, ſweet, peeple ; ; and not divided 
thus, he-ard, ſu c-ety People 
Theſe 
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Theſe Diphthonge are divided into proper and impro- 


per. The former are twelve in Number, viz. at, ei, oi, 
and ui, au, eu, ou; ee, oo; oa, and oi. The latter ſe- 


ven, V1Z. ay, ey, oy, uy, aw, ew, and ow; y and ep being 
_ 4 the Room or Stead of i and ꝝ at the Ends of 
mm | 


The Diphthongs ae and oe, which have particular Cha- 


racters, (vix. æ, ) are not properly Engliſb Diphthongs, 


but more peculiar to the Latin Tongue; for which Rea- 
ſon, for the generality we both write them with a ſingle 

e, and pronounce them as e. As for Inſtance, Equity, 
Female, Phentx, which in Latin are always written Æqui- 


tas, Fzmina, Phenix; yet in borrowed Words, indeed, 


eſpecially in proper Names, we make uſe of them to de- 


note their Original, as in Zneas, Ætna, OEconomiſt, &c. 


Sometimes, it is true, two Vowels come together and 


are not 8 but muſt be parted, as in theſe Words 


following; ei in De. i-ty, Athe- iſin, A-the-iſ-ti-cal, &c. eo 
is no Diphthong in Sur-ge-on, Pi- ge-on, Dun-ge-0n, &c. 
oa are ſeparated in Co- ac-ti-on, Co- ad. ju- tor; and oe in 
co-e- qual, co-e-ter-nal, &c. ie are parted in Au- di-ence, bu- 
ri- ed, Qui- et- neſs, &c. ui in Frusi-ti-on, Gra tu-i- t, pu- 
i/-/ant, &c. ee in pre-e-mi- nent, re-e-dify, re-en- ter, &c. 
and oi in go- ing, do- ing, cc. „%%% 
As to Triphthongs, they but very ſeldom occur, and 
are but fix in number, viz. eau, ieu, 1ew, ua, uay, and 
oy; as in thoſe Words, Beaux, pronounced Boze; lieu, 
adieu, pronounced lu, adu; View, pronounced Vu; quaint, 
pronounced quaynt; Quay, pronounced Kee ; Buoy, pro- 
nounced Bay. 85 . 5 


nn 
Of SYLLABLES ; with proper Rules how to divide them. 


T is abſolutely neceſſary, both for true Writing and 
Reading, to underſtand the Nature and proper Divi- 
ſion of Syllables. - CUTIE MT mar grs r 
A vyllable is either a Vowel or Diphthong ſounding 
by itſelf, or joined with one or more Conſonants in one 
Sound, and pronounced with one Breath. 
As each of the five Vowels make one perfect and diſ- 
tinct Sound, any of them may be, and each of them fre- 


quently 
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quently is a Sy llable; as in the Words following, a-b»/z, 
e- ver, image, o-ver, u-ſu-ry. So likewiſe moſt of the 
Piphthongs, as for Initance, author, eu- nuch, oro-ner, 
ai-der, oy-/ter, ea-ter, &c. 1 a 
Note, a, i, and o, are Words as well as Syllables ; and 
the two latter, when ſuch, muſt be Capitals; as, I am the 


Lond. O God, have Mercy upon us. As to 4, it is 
never a Capital but at the Beginning of a Sentence. _ 


Nete, Many Conſonants with one Vowel or a Diph- 


thong may make but one Syllable only; as for Inſtance, 


in the following Words, Length, Strength, Streights, &c. 


RurEs for the Diviſion of SYLLABLES, 


J. If two Vowels come together in a Word, where 
there are no Diphthong, but both are to be fully ſound- 
ed, they muſt be parted, as in the Words following, 
33 Tri- al, Tri- umpb, co-e-qual, co-e- ter- nal, 

of 
II. If the ſame Conſonant be doubled in the Middle 
of a Word, they muſt be divided, as in Ac-count, Em-met, 
im- menſe, Ot-ter, ut-ter-maſt, &c. | : 

III. A Conſonant coming between two Vowels muſt 


be joined to the latter, as in A-n1-ty, de-li-ver, E-mi- 
nence, not Am-i-ty, del-i-ver, Em-1-nence. 


IV. Two Conſonants between two Vowels ſeparate 
themſelves, one to the former, the other to the latter Syl- 
dable ; as in For-tune, far-ther, Far- thing, &c. ; 

To theſe Rules, however, there are the following Ex- 
ceptions, V/z. the Letter x muſt be joined to the Letter 
before it, as in Ox-en, Ex-er-ci/e, and not O-xen, E-xer- 
ciſe. The true Reaſon whereof is this; x is a double 


Conſonant, and has the Sound of c and s, which cannot 


begin any Syllable. Another Exception 1s, no- two or 
three Conſonants which can properly begin an Engliſh 
Word, muſt be ſeparated in the Middle of a Word ; for 


which Reaſon, in the Words agree, be/tow, reſtrain, 


you muſt divide them thus, a-gree, be-/tow, re-ſtrain, and 
not ag ree, beſ-tow, reſt- rain, becauſe gr, /t, and ir, 
begin divers Words, as will appear from the two fol- 
lowing Tables. 


TABLE 


1 
1 2 
it 
— 
* 
ry 
3 
1 
2 
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TABLE 1 


the Some Words may, and frequently do, begin with two 
rd. } Conſonants, and others with three. The former are 
| 1 ry in Number, vz. | 
wry —_—_ v1 --} blunt ic: 7 { {cold 
A b By broad j iſh | ſheet. 
* ; Ch "4+ unurch 11k Fo am: 
. cl % Wor: 
5 E . r ſtout 
1 Ar. „ | flow 
Kc. I aw i dwell im | ſmite 
1 _f Sas ins flame |ſn Las in ſhow 

4 * VVV ſquib 
nere gl | | glove | W ell 
ind- 1 gn gnat th | thought 
ing, gr grave tr treat 
nal, 4 kn knife | tw | twelve 

1 + | plate rh | who 
Idle | r (prince | wr J wren 
mw} TABLE II. 
uſt | Of Words beginning with three Conſonants, which are 
ni. nine only in Number, viz. | 

: 3 (ſchool | ſpr 7 ſpring 
ate. | 1 | ſcreen r (as in)] ſtrong 
Sy 1- a ſhr das ing ſhroud | thr 14 thread 
: BB 151 | uw thwart 
ß ſplit | 
tter | NMote, FFT theſe mult be ſpelt 3 and not divided. 
ver- || unleſs in compound Words, where each ſimple Word 
able | muſt retain its own Letters, as in diſ-cloſe, diſemiſs, tranſ- 
mot þ Poſe ; and not di-ſcloſe, di-ſmiſs, tran-ſps/e. 
) or Io conclude, take this for a general Direction, that 
22 1 Syllables are to be divided in ſpelling in the ſame Man- 
for ner as they are in ſpeaking. ek | 
2 ILE SS ON. IV. 
Ar. Some curſory Obſervations on the ſeveral Te: contained 
fol- ia the preceding Alphabet. 

A is loft! in the Words Diamond, Parkament. and Pha- © 

LE raoh ; which are pronounced Di-mond, Pari li. ment, 


An. 


ced Ba-lam, Ca-nan, 1-ſac. | 


but more particularly in proper Names, as 
| 7 


1 1050 
Ta- ro. n 
Ganaan, Iſaac, which are Hebrew Names, and pronoun- 


Note, This Letter a has four ſeveral Sounds, viz. long 


In the Word hate, ſhort in Hat, open in Half, founded 


#1ahf, and broad in tall, — taul. 


Is loſt in Words of one Syllable aſter the Letter , as 


in Lamb, dumb, Thumb, &c. which are pronounced Lam, 
dum, Thumb; it is loſt likewiſe whenever it precedes the 


Letter f, as in Debt, Debtor, doubtful, which are pro- 
nounced Det, Det-tor, doutful; and ſerves often to 
lengthen only the Words like final e, as in the Words 


clime, Tomb, Womb, which are ſounded clime, Toom, Moom. 


— 


Is ſounded hard like + before the Vowels a, A u, as 
in Cart, Colt, Cup; as alſo before the Conſonants / and 


, as in Clumb, climb, Cruſt, Croſs, &c. 


When c, however, precedes an Apgſtrophe, in which 


Caſe the Vowel e is cut off, it is pronounced ſoft like 3, 


pranc'd for pranced, advanc'd for advanced, which are 
ſounded 2 advahnſt. „ 


C is likewiſe ſoft, and ſounded like s, before the Vow-. | 
els e, i, and y. As for Inſtance, Cedar, Circle, Oder, 


— 


Which are pronounced Se-dar, Sur-cle, Sy-der. 
When c precedes &, it is always perfectly loſt, as in 


Crack, check, Chick-en, Clock, cluck, &c. and is either loſt 
or very obſcure in the Words Victuals, Verdict, Indict- 
ment; they being generally founded Vittels, Verdit, In- 
ditement. | 

C is likewiſe either loſt, when the Conſonant / pre- 
cedes it, as in Scene, Scepter, Science, which are pronoun- 


ced Seen, Septer, Sience; or elſe aſſumes the hard Sound: 


of z, as in Sceptic, Sceleton, Scepticiſm, which are pro- 
nounced Skeptic, Skeleton, Skepticiſm. 3 

„though a double Character, is but one Letter, and 
bas a peculiar Sound to itſelf; as in Church, Chapel, 
Chamber, &c. lt aſſumes ſometimes the Sound of &, as 
in the Words Chaos, Character, Chorus, &c. as alſo in 
moſt foreign Words, as in Chemiſt, Choler, Melancholly, 
&c. which are pronounced Kymmi/?, Koller, Mallankolly ; 
in Antioch, 


Archilochus, 


And one of the a's is not ſounded in Balaam, 


Ms 
Un- 


which is ſounded Dram. 


there is no other Vowel, as he, me, /he, &c. 


. . 
Archilochus, Archimedes, &c. which are ſounded Axtiah, 
Arkillokus, Arkimedes. 5 RY 

Ch, however, is pronounced in moſt Words derived 
from the French like ſb, as in Chaiſe, Chagrin, Machine, 
&c. which are pronounced Shaize, Shagreen, Maſbeen. 


Sometimes it aſſumes the Sound of qu, as in Chair and 
Cboiriſter, which are pronounced Quire and Quirriſter. 


And laſtly, it is perfectly loſt in the Word Drachm, 


Loſes its Sound in IVeaneſday and Ribband, thoſe 


Words being pronounced Wenſday, Ribbon. And when 
an Apoftropoe 

ſumes that of f, in the following Words, Neſed, kiſſed, 
diſmiſſed, which are PRI bleſt, kiſt, diſmi/t. 


precedes d, it loſes its own Sound, and aſ- 


Has a long Sound, as in the, theſe; and a ſhort one in 
them, then, when, ce. „ 

E, when it precedes 3, and conſtitutes the Diphthong 
ea, loſes its Sound in dear, Fear, Death, Breath, which 
are pronounced deer, Feer, Deth, Breth. 

B is quite loſt when an Apog/irophe is ſubſtituted in its 
Place, as is common in ſuch Words as take the Termi- 


nation ed; as fear d, for feared, heav'd for heaved, flarv'd, 


for flarved, &c. 
Its Sound likewiſe is very obſcure in ſuch Diſſyllables 


as end in en, le, and re, as in ſodd'n for ſodden, eat'n for 


eaten, bitt n for bitten, handle, mangle, dandle, Metre, 
Lucre, Mitre, Fire. The Reaſon, however, of ſuch Cb- 
ſcurity or Loſs is, becauſe J, n, and r, are Liquids or Half 
Vowels, and have an 1mperfe& Sound of their own, as 


has been before obſerved. | 


Obſerve, the e final in Words of more Syllables than 
one is loſt, and ſerves only to lengthen the Sound of the 
laſt Syllable, as in adhere, adore, aſſure, &c. It retains, 
however, its long Sound in ſuch Monoſyllables wherein 

There are ſome Exceptions, indeed, where e final does 
not lengthen the Syllable ; as in come, ſome, one, none, 


which are ſounded cum, ſum, wun, none. 


Is ſometimes ſounded like v, as in the Word of, which 


(22) 
18 pronounced Oe; and when it is ble it kas a fine 


Aſpiration, as in and off, which is ſounded auve. 
When Words of the ſingular Number have f in the laſt 


Syllable, they change it into 9 in the plural, as WW: ie, 5 


Fives, Knife, Knives, Ca 12 A Ke. 


Is ſounded ſoft like je 1 i, before e, 7, and y; as in ; 


There are ſome few Exceptions, | 


Gem, Ginger, Gypſy. 
however, as in the Words get, Geeſe, G: ft, gild, which 
are ſounded hard. 


This Letter is likewiſe pronounced hard before e and | 
2, in moſt proper Names derived from the Greek or the | 


Hebrew, as in Geba, Gideon, Genneſareth. 


It is ſounded hard likewiſe in the Words i 


Mlagger, Dagger, bigger, Finger, Singer, &c. 
It is ſounded hard likewiſe when 1t precedes the Vow- 


els a, 9, and u, and the Conſonants J and x, as in Gajp, 


Gooſe, Guft, Glaſs, Graſs, &c. 
This Letter g loſes its Sound when it precedes the Let- 


ters m or u, as in Flegm, Gnat, gnaſh, which is pronoun- 


ced Fleem, Nat, naſb; and An the Word 5. gn, and its 


Compounds, as Per con 92 2 In, &c. which are 


founded De-ſyne, con-ſyne, re-ſyne. 
G loſes its Sound likewiſe when it precedes the Letter 2 
as in Oglio, Seraglio, which are pronounced Olio, Serallis. 


When # follows g, the Sound of the u is loſt, and the 


is hard, as Guilt, Guile, Guinea, &c. which are pro- 
_ nounced Git, G1 e, Ginny. Gh, 


Though a double Character, 15 only a ſingle Letter, 
and 1s to be met with but very ſeldom at the Beginnin 
of Words ; but when it does 5 be 8 of the þ 
is loſt, and the g is hard, as in Ghe/?, Gho/t, gha 
which are Bars, Fa Geft, Got, 29170 h 
S6 in the Middle of a Word Je the Sound of , 
as in Laughter, tougher, rougher, &c. which are pronoun- 
ced Lajjter, tuffer, ri. ger: 

It aſſlumes likewiſe the Sound of at the End of Words, 
ps in Cough, Trough, e rough, which are pronoun- 
ced Cauff, Tra io enu There are ſome- Excep- 
tions, Kowerer; and the E 6 18 


uite loſt, as through 
1s ſounded thru, Plough, Ploy, and 


ough, Daw. | 
Gh 


1 fine 


e laſt 


Vife, | 


as in þ 
tions, 
vhich! i 
I ͤ Letter r, as in Rheniſb, Rhetorick, Rheumatiſm, &c. which 
and 
r the 


ving, 
Vow- 
| Let- 


10un- 
d its 


1 are 


ter £ 
Allis. 


d the 


pro- 


etter, 
min 5 
the 


aftly, | 


f V5 


10UN- 


ords, 


l1OUN- 


xCep- 


rough | 


Gh 


7afp, 


before it, as in Arithmetich, 
Adjectives ending in &, ſuch as Fragich, Comick, Drama- 


write them Tragic, Comic, Dramatic. 


: (23) - 
ß lofes its Sound quite likewiſe in the Words high, 
nigh, Light, Night, &c. which are pronounced hy, ny, 
o * et 


> | 5 

Is not properly a Letter, but only a Note of Aſpira- 
tion, and is loſt in the Monoſyllables ah and % as alſo 
at the End of proper Names, as Feremiah, Obadiah, 
_— Eo 1 5 e | | 
: loſes its Sound likewiſe when it is preceded by the 
are pronounced Renniſb, Rettorick, Rumatiſm. 


Has two Sounds, one ſhort, and the other long ; the 


former in Fin, Fit, Fiſh, and the latter in Fine, Fire, 
Fight. 


J loſes its Sound, and afſumes that of x, in the Words 
folowing, Dirt, Flirt, fir/?, third, which are pronoun- 


ced Durt, Flurt, furſt, thurd. 


This is commonly called od 7 or Conſonant, and has 


always the Sound of ſoft g, as is 7%, Fefter, Feer, &c. 
Fo tle X. | | | | 


At the Beginning of a Word, where it precedes the 
Letter , either loſes its Sound, or at leaſt is very ob- 


ſcure, as in Knave, Knife, knit, &c. which are pronoun- 


ced Nave, Nife, nit. ph 
K at the End of a Word always requires the Letter c 


* Rhetorick ; but in 


tick, &c. it is now cuſtomary to throw the + out, and 


- 


Loſes its Sound when it precedes either For m; as in 


Calf, Half, Balm, Qualm, which are pronounced Cabf, : 
1 | 


Hab, Bahme, Cahme. 


loſes its Sound, and aſſumes that of u, in the Words 


Accompt and Accomptant, which are pronounced Account 
and Accountant. 


8 a 9 3 | 7 
Loſes its Sound when it follows the Letter m, as in 
| 1 Wynn, 


5 1 . 
Hymn, ſolemn, Autumn, which are pronounced Him, ſol- 
„ 8 TE 
| * 


Has a long Sound and a ſhort one; the former in 
Robe, Abode, Mode; the latter in rob, Mob, Job, &c, 
It aſſumes the Sound of ſhort 4 in Dove, Love, ſhove, 
&c. and is pronounced Duve, Luve, ſhuve. 1 
It ſometimes ſounds like the Vowel i in Nomen, and is 
pronounced }/immin ; and ſometimes like os, as in Tomb, 
omb; and is pronounced Tom, Woom; and ſometimes 
again as the Vowel ; as in done, deft, comfort, which 
are pronounced dun, duſt, cumfort. 3 
And the Sound of o is loſt in the Word Damoſel, which 
is pronounced Damzel. ; 


Loſes its Sound when the Letter / follows it, as in 
Pjalms, Pſalter, Pſalmift, which are pronounced Sabimt, 
Sablter, Sablmi/l. CC Os 0 
It loſes its Sound likewiſe when the Letter m precedes - © 
it, as in Preſumption, Attempt, Temptation; which are 
pronounced Preſumſbon, Attemi, Temtaſhon. 


Though a double Character, is but a ſingle Letter, and 
aſſumes the Sound of the Letter 7, as in Phlegm, Phanatic, 
Phrenzy, which are pronounced Flem, Fanatic, Frenzy. 
In Words, however, where ph can properly be divided, 
it retains its natural Sound; as in Shep-herd, up-hold, &c. 


| . : | 
Is never written without 4; and in Words derived 
from the French, it aſſumes the Sound of +, as in the 
Words antique, oblique, pique, &c. which are pronounced 
antike, oblike, peek. = eee 
| | Rh, 


Though two Characters, are but one Letter, and the 
þ which follows it has no Sound at all, as in Rheum, 
rheumatic, Rhetoric, &c. — 


Though the Sound of this I etter is naturally ſoft, yet 
it is pronounced hard like z in the following Words, 
Hands, Bands, Wands, &c. as alſo in all Words ending in | 
fron, as Perſuaſion, Delufin, Confuſion. The Sound how- 
ever is ſoft, in caſe a Conſonant precedes it, as in Con- 
ver ſian, Dimenſion, Commi ſion. This 


— 


| ( 25) 

This Letter is hard likewiſe in ſeveral Words of one 
$; able only, as in Roſe, Proſe, Cauſe, Pauſe, which are 
pronounced Read Proze, Cauze, Pauze. 
This Letter is likewiſe. perfectly loſt in the Words 
W/le, Iſland, Viſcount, &c. which are pronounced Ile, Tland, 

On. | 


Note, All Words ending in an are ſounded as ſhon; 


as for Inſtance, Commiſſion, Compaſſion, Converſion, which 


are pronounced Commiſbon, Compaſhon, Converſhon. ö 


All Words ending in tion, as thoſe in ſion, are ſounded 
alſo like ſhon, as Vexation, Commiſeration, Converſation, 
&c. which are pronounced Vexaſbon, Commiſeraſhon, Con- 


Der ſaſbon. Otherwiſe, however, it retains its own Sound, 


as in Peftivity, Beſtiality, Contexture, Mixture, &c. 


Though a double Character, is but a ſingle Letter, and 
is ſounded hard, as in thee, thoſe, them, &c. 


Called Yee, or u Conſonant, always precedes a Vowel, 
as in Virtue, Vice, very, vaſt, &c. and is as widely dif- 
ferent from the Vowel , in regard to its Sound and Form, 


as any other Letter throughout the Alphabet. 


Is ſometimes a Vowel and ſometimes a Conſonant ; the 
former when it is uſed for the Letter , and the latter when 
it begins either a Word or a Syllable, as in Var, Warmth, 
Waſte, &c. ſomewhat, ſomewhere, elſewhere, &c. 

loſes its Sound when it follows either / or x, as in the 

Words Sword, ſevosning, Wretch, wreſting, which are pro- 

Rounced Sord, re Word. reſting. It loſes its Sound like- 

wiſe when it precedes the Letter 55 as in Mhore, ꝛchoriſb, 

Whoredom, which are N Hore, horiſh, Horedom. 
x I 

Though a double Character, is but a ſingle Letter, and 
ſeldom, if ever, occurs in any Words but what are purely 
Engliſh ; ſuch as white, where, Wheat, which, &c. ; and 
then, in regard to the Sound or Pronunciation of it, the þ 
precedes the w, as hwite, hwere, FHweat, hwich, &c. 


Is ʒà double Couſayant, and is ſounded like c or &s ; 


_ 
FLO 


— — 


Capital. 
RN 


(26) 


as Example, execute, e are > ſounded Etſample, 974 
cute, Ecjerſize. 


Is as we have before obſerved, ſometimes 40 onſonant 
and ſometimes a Vowel. | 
Note, however, that it is alwa\s a Conſonant when it 
begins either a Word or a Syllable, and always a Vowel 
when it ends either the one or the other. 
Y 


Is a Sooke Coenton int, * "wn Jen 10 it the Sound of 


ds, as in Zone, Lealot, Lodiach, &c. which are pronoun- 


ced D/one, D/celot, Dſodiack. 


Note, Though it may precede any one of the Vowels, 
yet it can never follow or precede a Conſonant. 


LESSON V. 


Three general Rules to be obſerved, in order to Hell and 
r ovrite any Engliſh Words correctly. 


EF ORE you write down any Word, pronounce 


1. 
it to yourſelf as clear, plain, and diſtinct, as poſ- 


ſibiy you can, giving each Part its full Sound, and then 
enter it down according to the longeſt, hardeſt, and harſh- 
eſt Sound, as Tron, not Iurn, Lant- horn, not Lantern, 


5 ' Cabbage, not Cabbi 


doe . 
TL Make yourſelf M Miſtreſs of the preceding Leſſon, and 
obſerve with Attention how the Vowels and Conſonants 


are pronounced i in various Words, as well foreign as Eng- 


lib, and write them down accordingly. Be careful, how- 
ever, to obſerve where any Word Lp its Sound, and 
where it varies it. 

III. Mark likewiſe very diligently what Letters are filent, 
or not ſounded in any Word, but inſert them in your 


Writing, though they are omitted both in reading and 
ſpeaking. 


LESSON FI. 


Some particular Rules to be obſerved for Spelling and | 


Writing any Engliſh Words correctly. 
J. A LL proper Names of Perſons, 'Towns, Cities, 


Rivers, Seats, Ships, I's. muſt begin with a 


u. 


Ra eee ee eee e eee 
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II. The firſt Word of a Bill, Book, Letter, Note, or 
Verſe, muſt likewiſe have a Capital at the Beginning. 
III. A Capital Letter muſt always follow a full Stop. 
IV. When you quote any Paſſage out of an Author, 
(though the firſt Word does not 2 a full Stop) it 
muſt begin with a Capital. | N 


TW ˙ by -belug 


printed entirely in Capitals, you may take it for grant- 


ed, that there is ſomething contained in it more obſer. 
vable than ordinary; as, JESUS, KING OF THE JEWS, 

VI. And laſtly, you muſt take Care never to inſert a 
Capital in the Middle of a Word; as for Inſtance, ſnould 


vyour Name be Elizabeth, you muſt never write Elixa Beth. 


ADDITIONAL RULES. | 
Notwithſtanding a great Part of our Mother-Tongue 
is very irregular, and, for that Reaſon, there is ſcarce any 
Poſſibility of compriſing it within the Compaſs of any 
Set of Directions whatſoever ; yet we preſume the fol- 
lowing may prove of ſome Service and Advantage to a 


young Beginner. 


I. Take Notice, that though the Letter c generally 


Wrench, &c. 


precedes a &, as thick, Stick, Chick, &c. yet it mult never 
be inſerted between two Conſonants ; as Mint, Stink, 
Sink, not Vinct, Stinck, Sin cx. | | 

II. Obſerve, however, if a Conſonant precedes the 
Character ch, the c muſt be inſerted, as in Teach, Mencb, 


Obſerve, likewiſe, that the Character ch, if it ends a 
Word, or follows a ſhort Vowel, it for the generality ad- 
mits of the Letter f before it, as in the Words Watch, 


catch, fetch, &c. 


There are ſome few common Words, however, that are 
an Exception to this general Rule; as for Inſtance, which, 
much, touch, &c. Sh 

III. For the gener: lity, the Letter ſhould be added 
before g, in caſe the g has a ſhort Sound after a ſhort 
Vowel ; as for Inſtance, Ledge, Ledger, Lodge, Lodger, 
Hedge, Hedger, &c. | 

. When Words have a long Vowel before a ſingle 


E Confonent: you muſt owes give them an # filent at the 


End of them; as Lyfe, 


aA 
ife, Strife &c. 
B 2 - ) 


( 28 ) | 
V. The filent e, however, muſt very ſeldom be writ- 
ten after a Syllable made long by a Diphthong, or after 
a double Conſonant; as receig-ing, belteU-ing, conceit- 


ing, Bleſ-ſing, ad-dreſ-fing, Medding, &c. and not re- 


ceive-ing, be-lteve-ing, con-cetve-ing, Bleſje-ing, ad-drejje- 


ing, Wedd:z-ing. „ ws 
There are ſome Exceptions, however, to this general 
Rule; for e final muſt be inſerted after the ſoft c, g, or 
. x, X, or v Conſonants; as for Example, hence, Fance, 
range, /lrange, Mouſe, Houſe, bronze, rouze, Held e, Sheldve, 
&c. but it is abſolutely needleſs where two © onſonants of 
the ſame Sort come together, as Iun and add, not Inne or 
adde, except in ſome few proper Names. 
VI. When the Letter g ſounds hard after a long Vow- 
el, in the End of a Word, ve muſt be added to it, as in 
Fatigue, Intrigue, Vogue, Rogue, &c. and not Fatig, Intrig, 
Vog, Rog; ue muſt likewiſe be added to the hard g in all 
foreign Words; as in Dialogue, Apologue, Catalogue, 
Prologue, Epilogue, &c. „ 
VII. G) is written for hard g in the Words following, 
wiz. GHH, Ghittar, ghaſtly, &c. and gu is written for 
hard g in Guilt, Guile, Guide, &c. 
VIII. The Pronoun J and the Interjection O (as we 


have hinted before) muſt be always written with a Capital. 


IX. When the Letter ends a Word with a ſhort Vow- 


el before it, then the Letter c muſt precede the , as in 


Stock, Block, Cock, &c. The Letter &, however, may 
with Propriety be omitted in the End of ſuch Adjectives 
as are derived from the Latin, as in Dramatic, Tragic, 
Comic, &c. 1 5 
L, a double I is always uſed at the End of a Mono- 
ſyllable after a ſingle Vowel ; as Ball, call, fall; Bell, 
fell, well; Mill, fill, Will; Roll, Poll, Toll; full, dull, Bull, 
c.: but if a Diphthong precedes / in Words of one Syl- 
lable, then a ſingle / only follows; as Sail, fail, rail; 
Seal, feel, deal; Soil, toil, foil; Wool, Fool, Soul, &c. 
If Words have more Syllables than one in them, then 
X muſt not be uſed, but the ſingle J only; as in merciful, 
painful, diſiruſiful, &c. | 
Whenever a Word or Syllable begins with a'q, write a 
z immediately after it; as in Quęſtion, acquaint, c. 
Make Uſe of 9 inſtead of + where Words are derived 
| 5 from 
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(29) 


not oblige, antike, &c. 

Obſerve, a long / 18 never aſed- at the End of a Word, 
y Writing, but Fo as in Maſs, Paſs ; 

lifs, Kiſs ; "Lot roſs; Buſs, be , &C. 

There are ſeveral Exceptions, however, as to this ge- 
neral Rule; for the Monoſyllables hereunder dere e | 
muſt end with a ſingle 5, Wiz. As, yes, is, us, & c. 80 
likewiſe when 5 or es is added to a Word, in ane PR to 
make it a Plural; as Name, Names; Hand, Hands; 
Fand, Wands ; Laſs, Laſfes ; ; Houſe, Houjes ; Church, 
Churches, "HE BY | 
When Engliſh Words end with the Sound Us, they 
mult be fool with the Diphthong ous, as granteus, pre- 
cious, conſcious, &c. 

Make Uſe of the Letter » rather than 2, in ſuch Words 
as are derived from the Latin, wherein the x is inſerted ; 
as in the Words Connexion, Cruciſixion, which are more 
proper than Connection and Cruci fiction. 

When a Verb ends with a , it retains it voſhes its 
Termination; as deſtroy, Deftroyer, deſtroying, deſtroyed ; 
Employ, Employer, employing, employed, Employment, &C. 


1 LESSON VII. 


Of the Characters, Points, or Stops, made uſe f to denote 
the Intervals, or E Diſtances of Time, which are 
zo be obſerved in Reading. 


I Writing and Printing chere are four Stops of the 
Voice, viz. 


:) a Colon 
. ) a full Stop, Pe: 


riod, or Point. 


Theſe Marks are intended to ſhew what Pauſe or Reft 
rs to be made in Reading, where they occur in one Sen- 
tence. 

At a Comma, reſt only whilſt you can ſay privately to 
yourfelf one; at a Semicolon, pauſe whilit you can ſay 
one, two, deliberately ; at a Colon, pauſe till you can 


tell three or four; and at a full Stop, or Cloſe of a Sen- 
tence, tell five. 5 
8 B 3 There 


(„) a Comma C | 
(3 ) a Semicolon ) ( 


(30) 
There are, beſides theſe Stops of the Voice, two Marks 
or Notes of Affection; one whereof is called a Note of 
| Interrogation, marked thus (?), and the other a Note 
of Fxclamation, marked thus (I); and theſe require the 
iame Pauſe in Reading as at full Stop. 
The former is made uſe of when any Queſtion is aſk- 
ed; and the latter, when any ſudden Paſſion of the Mind 
is expreſſed. 
| To theſe Stops of the V oice and Notes of Acids 
there are twelve other Marks of Diſtinction made uſe of 


in Printing; which are theſe that follow, viz, Z 
An Apoſtrophe? An Index [&F 5 
An Aſteriſk * An Obeliſk t $ 
Brackets | ] A Paragraph F | 3 
CCH — ('}- 1 
An Ellipis ? A Quotation“ —— 


An Hyphen - or = A Section 5. 


The firſt, viz. the Apoſtrophe ( ), is uſed when ſome 
Letter or Letters are left out; as in't for in it; E 1 won t 
for I will not; tho for thaygh, &c. 
The ſecond, called the Kterifh or Aſterifft 0 ), ha 
a peculiar Reference to fomething, either in the Margin 
or at the Bottom of the Page; and where divers Aſte- . 
riſms occur, as * , there is either ſomething de- 
| ficient in the Senſe, or ſomething too immodett to be 1 in- 
ſerted. 
1 The third, called Brackets [ ], are but ſeldom uſed z 
U and when they are, it is either to include a ſingle Word 
or two of the ſame Signification with which they ſtand, 
and may be uſed in their Room or Stead ; or elſe to in- 
| clude ſome Part of a Quotation. 
| The fourth, called the Caret (A), is frequently uled } 
in Writing, indeed, when any Word or Words happen 
1 to be omitted, and are inſerted above; but they verx 
11108; ſeldom occur in any printed Bock. 
1 The Ellipſis, or fifth Mark ( ), is uſed when Part 
of a Word is omitted to 3 the Senſe of it, as in 
＋ try for Miniſtry, t for Parliament, 
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uſed likewiſe when ſome Part of a Sentence or Verſe is 
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(31) 
The fixth, called the Hyphen (-), 1s made uſe of either 


to unite two Words together, as Houſe-Keeper, Ale- 
Conner, Inn- Holder, &c. Or, in caſe one Part of a Word 


ends a Line, and the other begins the next, the Hyphen 
denotes, that the Syllables ſo parted muſt be joined in 


Reading. 
Where the Hand (D) i is made uſe of, it is to denote, 
that there is ſomething more worthy the Reader's N otice 


than common. 


The eighth Mark, called the Paragraph (g), is chiefly 


uſed in the Bible, and denotes, that a new Subject is 


entered upon. 

The ninth Mark, called the Parenthefis (), is aſed 
like the Brackets, to include ſomething that is not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the Senſe, but introduced only to ex- 
plain it ; and if left out, the Senſe will be no ways in- 


terrupted. 


In the reading of a Parentheſis, the Reſt, or Pauſe, 
at each Mark, is only as a Comma, and two Commas ary. 
frequently ſubſtituted in their Stead. 

As to the Obeliſk, or Dagger (+), the tenth Mark, it 
is only made uſe of by way of Reference to ſomething, 
either in the Margin, or at the Bottom of the Page. 

The reverſed Commas, called the Quotation Mark, 
ſhews, that the Lines ſo diſtinguiſhed are an Extract from 
ſome Author verbatim. 

The twelfth and laſt Mark, called the Section ($ ), is 
made uſe of to divide the Chapters of any Book into di- 
ſtin& Parts, and anſwers the ſame Purpoſe as the Para- 


J 3 before mentioned (g) does in the Bible. 


1 here are ſome few other Marks made uſe of in Read - 
ſuch as the Dialyſis, which is () two Dots over 
E nk to denote that it muſt not be joined with the 


| Vowel that precedes it, and, for that Reaſon, that both 


are no Diphthong; the fingle Accent as (), and the 
double Accent as (” ), the long Accent as (), and 
the ſhort Accent as (), and the Circumflex as (A): but 
as theſe Marks belong to ſingle Words only, and not to 
Sentences, and are only made uſe of in Books for the 
Help of Children to aſcertain their proper Power or 
ly and never made uſe of in any others, we 1ma- 


ine chat they are foreign to our preſent Purpoſe, as 


B 4 being 


( 32 }- 


being of little or no Service to thoſe for whoſe Improve- 


ment this little Pocket- Companion is principally intended. 


HAVING proceeded thus far, in the firft Branch of 


this our new Undertaking, for the Practice and lmprove- 
ment of our Female Pupils in the Knowledge of their 
Mother-Tongue, we flatter ourielves, that the following 


_ curſory Remarks of the late celebrated Dr. Watts, on 
che important Advantages of Reading and Mriting, will 
be looked upon, not only as an entertaining, but inſtrue- 


tive Concluſion :. . 

„Ihe Knowledge of Letters (ſays that ingenious 
Author) is one of the greateſt Bleſſings that ever God 
beſtowed on the Children of Men. By this Means, we 


preſerve for our own Uſe, through all our Lives, what 


our Memory would have loft in a few Days, and lay u 
a rich Treaſure of Knowledge for thoſe that ſhall come 
after us. £ 8 5 
By the Arts of Reading and Mriting, we can ſit at home, 
and acquaint ourſelves with what is done in all the diſ- 
tant Parts of the World, and find out what our Fathers 


did long ago, in the firſt Ages of Mankind. By this 4 
a 


Means, riton holds Correſpondence with his Friend 


in America or Japan, and manages all his Traffic. We 
learn by this Means how the old Romans lived, how the 


Fews worſhipped : We learn what Moſes wrote, what 
Enoch propheſied, where Adam dwelt, and what he did 
ſoon after the Creation ; and thoſe who ſhall live when 


the Day of Judgment comes, may learn, by the ſame 
Means, what we now ſpeak, and what we do in Great 


Britain, or in the Land of China. | 

In ſhort, the Art of Letters does, as it were, revive all 
the paſt Ages of Men, and ſet them at once upon the 
Stage; and brings all the Nations from afar, and gives 
them, as it were, a general Interview : So that the moſt 


diſtant Nations, and diſtant Ages of Mankind, may con- 


verſe together, and grow into Acquaintance. 


But the greateſt Llefling of all is the Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures, wherein God has appointed his Ser- 


vants, in ancient J imes, to write down the Diſcoveries 
which he has made of his Power and Juſtice, his Provi- 
dence and his Grace, that we, who live near the End of 


Time, 
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Time, may learn the Way to Heaven and everlaſting 
Happineſs. | © | 

Thus Letters give us a Sort of Immortality in this 
World, and they are given us in the Word of God, to 
ſupport our immortal Hopes in the next. 8 

Thoſe therefore who wilfully neglect this Sort of Know- 
ledge, and deſpiſe the Art of Letters, need no heavier. 
Curſe or Puniſhment than what they chuſe for themſelves, 
viz. To live and die in Ignorance, both of the Things of 
God and Man. = | | 

If the Terror of ſuch a Thought will not awaken the 
Slothful, to ſeek ſo much Acquaintance with their Mo- 
ther Tongue as may render them capable of the Advan- 
tages here deſcribed, I know not where to find a Per-- 
ſuaſrve that ſhall work upon Souls that are ſunk down ſo 
far into brutal Stupidity, and ſo unworthy of a reaſon- 
able Nature.” 1 


erdbeer len e. 


A New and Faſy INTRODUCTION. 


to the ART of WRITING. 


A ſhort Por TIcaL Appress to our Female Pupils, on the” | 
important Advantages ariſing from the Us of the Pzv,. | 


E ſpringing Fair, whom gentle Minds incline 
To all that's curious, innocent, and fine, 

With Admiration, in your Works are read 
The various Features of the twining Thread. 
Then let the Fingers, whoſe unrivall'd {kill 
Exalts the Needle, grace the noble QuiLL.. 
An artleſs Scrawl the bluſhing Scribbler thames, - 
All ſhould be fair that beauteous F/oman frames; 
Strive to excel, with Eaſe the PEN will move, 


b And pretty Lines add Charms to infant LOVE.. 


IxsTRucrioxs for young Practitioners in the Art gf 

__ WRITING. 
Otwithſtanding the Practice of various Hands may; 
be of ſingular Service to young Gentlemen, who 
"i —_ 


(34) 


are brought up to various Employments ; ; and thou k 


Command of Hand, or, as it is generally called: Striking, 


may be of ſome Service, by way of occaſional Decora- 
tions; yet there is but one Hand abſolutely requiſite for 
young Women to improve themſelves in, and that is the 
Round Hand, which is much preferable to the Italian, 
though formerly, indeed, the latter was in high Repute 
amongſt the Ladies. Neither i is there the leaſt Neceſſity, 
for our Female Pupils in particular, to practiſe any or- 
namental Flouriſhes whatſoever ; ſo that all they are un- 
der an indiſpenſible Obligation to learn, in regard to 
Penmanſhip, lies in a very narrow Compaſs; for if they 
can but once attain to make their Writing look fair and 
legible, it is as much as is required at their Hands. 


Short Rurks for learning to WRITE. 
O write true, is to keep a due Proportion between 
the Letters. 
Draw two Lines at a ſmall Diſtance with a Pencil, and 
let the | etters fill up the Space. 
There are two Sorts of Letters; ſome keep wichin the 
Lines, and others exceed them. 
Of the former Sort are theſe that follow, viz. 
: a, c, e, i, My u, o, 1, 5, u, W, x, , Zo 
'T he followin wing are of the latter Sort, viz. 
| „JH. h, J, K, 5 b, 9, 15 5 
Obſerve, 8. Letter c, if it be carried on, it is o; bring 
the Stroke down again, it is a; carry the 4 above the 
Line, it is d; carry it below the Line ſtrait, it is 7; turn 


It at the End, it is g; begin the c with a longer Stroke, 
and it is an e. 


The Letter 1, if it be carried above the Line, it is f; - 


if it be doubled, it is ; if this 4 falls below the Line, 
it is y; and if this y wants the firſt Stroke of it, it is 7, 
or what is called jod 1. 
/, if it be turned roundiſh, conſtitutes a ); if this be be- 
; low the Line, it is f; and if it turn the other Way, it is /. 
n, if it ſtops at the Top, it is 7; if there be three 
Strokes, it is n; if the Stroke goes below the Line, it 
forms a p; if it turns up again, it conſtitutes a wz if it 
be carried above the Line with a Bend, it is an h; and 
if the þ be turned in the Middle, it is a . 
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4 x is two c's turned the wrong Way Þ and ſhort 5 bear 

| ſome near Similitude. 

4 The method to attain the Art of Writing ſoon, is to 

[ practiſe frequently on the following Letters, c, i, I, u; 
for from them you form all the reſt; as for Inſtance, 

q From c, you form o, a, d, 9, gy e. 

1 5 


From J; 
And from *; | 75 n, þ, 1, 20, h, . 


In Writing great Letters or Capitals, the principal 


Stroke is a 5, S: with a true and eaſy Bend, it makes 


3 
che 4, B, D, F, H. I, R, L, P, R,$,T. 

3 Obſerve, thoſe who write but ſeldom; loſe their Hud 
by taking off their ben at every Letter, and by writing. 


with a quick Stroke or Jerk. in order therefore to pre- 


vent ſuch an ill Habit, uſe yourſelves to write ſeyeral: 


1 Letters at a 'T'ime, without taking off the Pen; for the 
more you can accompliſh this, the more you will com- 


mand the Pen. 


As the Fair-Sex can with Eaſe procure good Pens, I 
© ſhall not trouble them with any unneceſſary Directions 
1 how to make them; but it is highly requiſite, however, 


that they ſhould be inſtructed how to hold them in a pro- 


per manner, and how they Gant to ſit, when they are 
determined to practiſe. 


Rur ks for holding the Pen. 


1 1 Hold your Pen with the Thumb and two firſt Fin- 
gers of your Right Hand, fo as that your ſecond Finger's 
End may reach Juſt to the upper Part of the Hollow, or 


Scoop of your en; and that your Pen may, reſt on that 
Side of your ſecond Fi inger (near the Nail) which is next 
your firſt Finger. 

II. Vour firſt Finger's End muſt reach juſt as low as the 


Top of the Nail of your ſecond Finger, and lay hold, or 
1 preſs on that art of the Barrel of the Pen which 1 15 next 
3 your lecond Fi inger. 


III. Your humb (almoſt extended ftraight) ot lay 


ti hold, or preſs on that Side of the Barrel of the Pen that 
is next it, and will then reach to de Top of the Nail of 


the firſt Finger. 


IV. Your Pen and and thus ordered, your Pen wiil be 
B 6 held 
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Held on the right 8 eide of it (almoſt under the Barrel) by 
the End of your ſecond Finger near its Nail. 


V. On the right Side (almoſt on the Back of the Barrel) 4 


it will. be held by that Part of your firſt Finger which is 
neareſt your ſecond Finger. 

VI. On the left Side (about an Inch and a Quarter 
from the Point of the Nib) it will be held by the Ball of 
the End of your Thumb, traverſing flant-wiſe oppoſite to 
the End of your T hhumb-Nail ; and the feather/d Part of 
your Pen will paſs between the upper and next Joint of 
your firſt Finger; and the Hollow Scoop, or Opening of 
your Pen, will be hid from your Sight. 


VII. The Hollow (or Palm) of your Hand, will he 


almoſt directly againſt your Paper. 


VIII. Your third Finger mult bear on your . with 3 


that Joint of it which 1s next to its Nail. 


IX. The Ball of your right Hand (near vour Wriſt) 4 
muſt not (nor any Part of your Hand, but the before- 


mentioned Joint of your little Finger) touch the Paper, 
X. And laſtly, your Pen and Hand ordered according to 
theſe Directions, you will find the Paper and Deſk on which 


you write will be borne on by nothing elſe but the Nib of i 


pour Pen, the lowermoſt Joint of your little Finger, that 


Part of your right Arm which is between your \ rift and : 


Elbow, and by the Thumb, Fingers, and Part of the Arm, 
near the Elbow of your left Hand ; on which, and the Seat 
you fit on, the Weight of your Body ſhould reſt. 


The next Article to be learned is, how to fit commo- 


diouſly when you are diſpoſed to write ; and for that 


Purpoſe obſerve the following Directions. 
I. Let the Height of the Flat of your Deſk, whereon 
you lay your Pook or Paper, be about two Feet three 
Quarters from the Ground ; the Height of your Seat one 


Foot three Quarters ; let your Seat's Edge be diſtanced” 


from the Edge of the Deſk (which comes next your Body) 
half a Foot. 

II. Let the Room for your Knees and Legs to come 
under your Deſk be one Foot. 

III. Lay your Book or Paper, on which you write, 
ſtreight before you. 

IV. Let the Elbow of your right Arm be diſtanced from 
your Side about four Inches. 

ä V. Let 


55 6 
V. Let your Body be nearly upright, and right againſt 


_ your Rook or Paper; and if you ſuffer any Part of it to 
touch the Edge of your Deſk, which it is beſt to avoid, if 
you can, let it be but ſlightly. | | | 


VI. Let the Weight of your Body reſt on your Seat and. 


3 your left Arm; and hold your Paper or Book faſt down, 


on which you write, with the Thumb and four Fingers of 
your left Hand. h 


how to hold your Pen, and to fit in a proper Poſition, 
2 endeavour to make your Writing as legible as poſſible; 


When you have, by the Inſtructions above, learned 


and for that Reaſon never, out of any Vanity or Aﬀec- 


tation of making it look fine, add Sprigs to your great 
Letters, or throw any unneceſſary Strokes amongſt your 


2 ſmall ones; but make your Fulls and your Smalls very 
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_ 7 ſmooth and clear; make your circular Strokes in your 

Letters without Corners or Flats, and the right-lined. 
ones without Crookedneſs ; keep ſuch a Diſtance between 
your Letters, that the Whites between each of them 
may be as exact as is conſiſtent with Practice; and take 


the ſame Care with reſpect to the Diſtance of your Words 


and Lines; for the Beauty of Letters conſiſts in the well 


adjuſting of their Parts, well performing the Strokes of 


which they are compoſed, and placing them to the beſt 
Advantage. | | | ; 


And, laſtly, take care that all ſuch Latters as have no 


| Stems, be made as nearly of a Heighth as you can; and 
the ſame Letters in the ſame Piece of Writing, as near as 
may be, of the ſame Proportion; and always remember 
to perform as much of a Word as you can in one conti- 
nued Stroke. . 


InsTRUCTIONS for mating of FIGURES. 
HE. making of Figures well is as neceſſary as the 


1 making of Letters well; for, without Figures, no 


Affairs in common Buſineſs can be tranſacted; and there- 


to make their Figures in the moſt graceful manner they 
poſſibly can. | 

Obſerve, that Figures, when ranged in Columns in 
Books of Account, ſhould be made upright ; but when 


fore | would adviſe all my Female Pupils in general, 


mixed with Letters, in Writing, they ſhould ſtand ſome- 
| | | > ...-yaAt: 
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what leaning. And let this be a ſtanding Rule, that 
your Figures be made conſiderably larger than the Wri- 
ting. | 

Now, to this focond Branch of our new and uſeful Un- 
dertaking, we ſhall only add ſome proper Copies for the 
Imitation of our Female Pupils, and ſome few familiar 


Propriety when they make their Applications to their 


lary Correſpondence. 

Ihe particular Copies then that I would recommend 
to their Practice, on their firſt Entrance into the Art of 
Penmanſhip, are the four ſingle Lines hereunder written 
ſince each of them is ſo contrived, as to contain the 
whole Alphabet within itſelf ; by which Means they will 
inſenſibly, as well as expeditiouſly, acquire a cane 
Knowledge of the Uſe of the Pen. 

The four ſeveral Copies are as follow, _ 

. I. Prize exquiſite Workmanſhip, and be carefully di- 
gent. 

I. Knowledge ſnall be promoted by Frequent Fxerciſe, 
a III. Quick- hghted Men, by Exerciſe, will gain Per- 
ection. 


IV. Happy Hours are quickly followed by amazing 
Vexations. 


When our Female Pupils, however, have ſpent a t. 


by Practice, made the whole Alphabet eaſy and familiar 
to them, then thoſe artificial Copies ſhould be laid aſide, 


tereſting and inſtructive; for Quintilian, who was one of 
the moſt able and experienced Preceptors of the Age 
wherein he lived, and was for making the moſt of every 
Thing in the Education of Youth, exhorts all Writing- 
Maſters, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt engaging Terms, ne- 
ver to give their Scholars any idle, filly Copies, which 
have little or no Meaning in them ; but, on the other 
hand, to be very careful in recommending to their Prac- 


for Virtue, and the utmoſt Abhorrence and Deteſtation 
of Vice; for what is learned whilſt in our younger Years, 
finks deep into the Memory, adheres to us till old ge 


comes 


Letters, to inſtruct them how to expreſs themſelves with 


ficient Time in tranſeribing the above Lines, and have, 


tice ſuch only as contained in them the higheſt Regard 


Equals, or Superiors, if Occaſion offers, by way of epiſto- | 


and others ſubſtituted in their Stead, which are more in- 
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Conduct to the very Day of our Deceaſe. 


In order therefore to anſwer ſo valuable an End, we 
© ſhall make it our Buſineſs to lay before our Female Pupils 


a complete Set of Alphabetical Copies, both in Proſe 


and Verſe; each of which ſhall contain ſome ſententious 
Precept, or Maxim, and ſuch other Rule of Life, as, if 
frequently copied, and treaſured up in their Memories, 
3 ſhall not only contribute in a great Meaſure to their Suc- 
; ceſs here, but, what 1s of infinitely greater Moment and 
4 eee, to their Happineſs hereafter, 


: Select PRUDEN IAI Marine, in Profe and Verſe, . 


betically diſpoſed, for the Eaſe of Young Womens 
Memories, and their farther Im mprovement in the Att. 
of WRITING, 


Firſt Set, in 4 ngle Lines 


Art poliſhes and improves Nature. 
Beauty is a fair, but fading flower. 
Content alone is true Happineſs. 
Delays often ruin the beſt Deſigns. 
Encouragement is the Life of Action. 
Fortune is a fair but fickle Miſtreſs. 
Grandeur 1s no true Happineſs. 
Health is Life's choiceſt Bleſſing. 
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Knowledge 1s a godlike Attribute, 
Liberty is an invaluable Bleſſing. 
Modeſt Merit finds but few Admirers. 
 ece ty is the Mother of Invention. 
One bad Sheep infects a whole Flock. 
Pride is a Pau on not made for Man. 
Quick Reſentments prove often fatal. 
Riches are precarious Bleſſings. 
Self-Love is the Bane of Society. 
The Hope of Reward ſweetens Labour. 
\ ariety is the Beauty of the World. 
Wiſdom is more valuable than Riches, 
*Xceſs kills more than the Sword. 
Yeſterday miſpent can never be recall'd. 


Second 


Itomes upon us, and ks a prevailing Influence over our 


Indolence is the Inlet to every Vice, | Fo 


Des cocoa 2 
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And Heaven will ſoon augment. thy Store. | 
H Honour 


„„ 

Second Set, in ſingle Lines. 
Affectation ruins the faireſt Face. 
Beauties very ſeldom hear the Truth. 
Conſcious Virtue is its own Reward, g 
Diligence overcomes all Difficulties. 
Envy too often attends true Merit. 
Fame once loſt can'never be regain'd, 
Good Humour has everlaſting Graces. 5 


Humility adds Charms to Beauty. 
Innocence is ever gay and chearful.. 


Knowledge procures general Eſteem. 


Love hides a Multitude of Fauks. 

Modeſty charms more than Beauty. 
Nothing is more valuable than Time. 
Order makes 'I'r: es appear graceful. 
Praiſe is grateful to human Nature. 
Quick. Promiſers are often flow ['erformers. 
Recreations are both lawful and expedient. 
Shame attends unlawful Fleaſures. 

1 ruth needs no Diſguiſe or Ornament. 
Vanity makes Pe eauty contemptible. 
Without Knowledge Life is but a Burthen. 
*Xamples prevail more than Precepts. 


Youth, like Beauty, very ſoon decays. 


Zeal, warms and enlivens Devotion. 


” Third Set, in double Lines. 


Art and aſſiduous Care mutt join, 
To make the Works of Nature ſhine. . 
Beauty's a Flower that ſtrikes the Eye; 


But (Roſe like) ſoon its Colours die. 


Content is a continual Store, 

And he's unwiſe that aſks for more. 
Dare to be juſt : — Vour Fame regard; 
For Virtue 1s 1ts own Reward. 

Envy, when once it taints the Mind, 

Is to true Merit ever blind. 

Firſt to thy Maker, Homage pay; 

And next, thy King's (ommands obey. 
Give without grudging to the Poor, 
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| Honour beſtow where Honours due, 
And ev'ry one will honour you. 


Jeſt not, ye Fair, with ſacred Things 
Nor ſceak with Diireſpect of Kings. 
Know well thyſelf, thy Errors ſcan; 
And Pride, thou'lt find not made for Man. 
Learning, when Fortune adverſe proves, 
With Induftry all Ils removes. 

Money's the God whom all adore 

Who courts, or ſmiles upon the Poor? 
None are ſo happy as the Juſt, _ 
Whoſe Names are precious in the Duſt, 
Old Age, or Sickneſs, mows down all: 
In Time, the ſtatelieſt Buildings fall. 
Princes, like Ladies, in their Youth, 
But very ſeldom hear the Truth. | 
Quarrels avoid ; and Law-Sults ſhun ; 
For he that conquers is undone. 

Riches, when on the Good beſtow'd, 
Are Bleflings worthy of a God. 


Sometimes the Bow ſhould be unbent, 
Paſtimes are good, 1f innocent. 


Tho? Beauty's Shafts reſiſtleſs are, 

The Virtuous ſtill outſhine the Fair. 

_ Verſe, if impure, has no Defence; 
Indecency is Want of Senſe. 

Who would to lawleſs Pleaſures rove, 
That knows the Sweets of virtuous Love? 
*Xamples oft, when Precepts fail, 

Will over giddy Youth prevail. 


_ Youth take, like tender Twigs, the Bow : 


And as firſt faſhion'd always grow. 
Zeal, when with too much Heat it burns, 
Soon to religious Phrenzy turns. 


IVithout Regard ta alphabetical Order. 


I, ID? your own Work, and know yourſelf. 


2. Let Reaſon go before every Enterprize, and 


Counſel before every Action. 
3. Ee not diverted from your Duty, by any idle Re- 


Proſeæ: 


flections. 
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nections chat che filly World may make upori you ; for 
their Cenſures are not in your Power, and conſequently 
ſhould be no Part of your Concern. 
4. Reſt ſatisfied with doing well, and leave others to 
talk of you what they pleaſe. 
5. Pitch upon that Courfe of Life which is the moſt 
excellent, and Cuſtom will render it the moſt delightful, 
6. Never defer that till To-morrow which you can do 


To-day ; nor never do that by Proxy WRIEH you can do 


yourſelf, 


7. Be at Leiſure to do Good; and never make Buſineſs | 


an Excuſe to decline the Offices of Humanity, 
8. Forget the Faults of others ; but always remember 
your own. 

9. Hear no ll of a Friend; nor ſpeak any of an Fne- 
my: Believe not all you hear, nor report all you believe. 


10. Always conſider, that there is nothing certain in 


this mortal State; by which Means you will avoid being 


tranſported with Proſperity, and being dejected in the f 


Day of Adverſity. 

11. Make yourſelf a agreeable, as much as poſſible, to 
all; for there is no Perſon ſo contemptible, but it may be 
in his Power to be a ſincere Friend, or an inveterate Foe. 

12. In the Morning, think what you have to do; and 
at Night, aſk yourſelf what you have dorie. | 

13, Never reveal your Secrets to any, except it be as 

much their Intereſt to keep them, as it is yours that they 
ſhould be kept. Only truft yourſelf, and another ſhall 
owe betray you. 
Shun the leaſt Appearances of Evil, that you may 
* be ſuſpected; and if you cannot avoid both, chuſe 
rather to be ſuſpected, when you do not deſerve it, than 
to do Evil, without being ſuſpected. > 
15. Be content in that Station Providence has allotted 


1 for Serenity of Mind is the moſt procious Jewel of 


uman Life. 

16. Diſdain not your Inferior, tho! poor; ſince he 
may poſſibly be your Superior in Wiſdom, and the noble 
Endowments of the Mind. 

17. Neyer indulge yourſelf in Sloth ; for Idleneſs is 
the greateſt Prodigality ; 1t throws away Time, which is 


invaluable, in reſpect of its preſent Uſe ; and when it ; 
pally : 
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| Ene- x fulneſs, and Afflictions with Reſignation. 


elieve. 


bei i creations; for unlawful Pleaſures, tho? agreeable for a 
ns Moment, are too often attended with bad Conſequences, 


in the 


le, to 
Nay be 
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; and 


be as 


the at to reveal to you, however intricate and myſterious; 


ſince he requires our Aſſent to nothing that is contradic- 
tory to Reaſon, tho? he does to ſome Truths that are 
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ature. 
18. Beware of Oſtentation; an accompliſh'd Woman 


on can never be Ne pd by any Power of Art or 


conceals vulgar Advantages, as a modeſt Woman hides 


her Beauty under a careleſs Dreſs. 

19. Never ſpeak reproachfully of any perſon whomſo- 
ever; for ſuch Injuries are very ſeldom, if ever, forgot- 
ten; and may Pollibly ao Hindrance to your Pre- 
Ferment. 


20. Be very cautious in i any thing ill of your 


1 but be much more cautious of making haſty 
eports of them to their Diſadvantage. 

221. Do nothing but what is praiſe-worthy ; ; nor be 
uff d up with popular Applauſe ; entertain Honour with 
Humility, Poverty with Patience, Bleſſings with 'Thank- 


22, Let Virtue and Innocence accompany your Re- 


and inſtead of relaxing the Mind, plunge us into an Abyſs 
of Trouble and Vexation. 
23. Give your Heart to your Creator ; pay due Re- 


erence to your Superiors; honour your Parents ; give 


Four Boſom to your Friend; be diligent in your Calling, 


et your Station in Life be what i it will; give an attentive 


þ | ar to good Advice, and be benevolent to the Poor, 


24. Queſtion not the Truth of what God has thought 


above it. 

' 2;. And laſtly, Put forth all your Strength in IDEs 
of God, and doing his Commandments ; for that 
Time ſhall end in a bleſſed Eternity, that is prudently and 


2 Rm ſpent in the Service of the Supreme Being. 


Select Couxskis; or Rut Es of Lire; in eaſy Perſe : 


IWithout Regard to alphabetical Order. 
IRST honour God, and next thy Parents too 


” And deal to all Men their peculiar Due. 


2.. Abſtain from others Goods :—Let not thy Mouth 
Be prone to Lies; ; but always utter Truth. 
3. Bear 
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gear not falſe Witneſs ; let thy Words be juft ; 


Preſerve thy Chaſtity, and keep thy Truſt, 


Let juſtice in thy Meaſures ſtill prevail; 


Equal thy Balance; even be thy Scale. 


What the kind Hand of Juftice gives receive, 


And with thy deſtin'd Lot contented live. 
To rob the tzireling of his Due abhor ; 
And never in the leaſt afflict the Poor. 


Let public Love inſpire each gen'rous Soul; 


And ev'ry Part be uſeful to the Whole. 


Shun Av' rice; from whoſe fatal, fertile Root, | 


All the malignant Kinds of Evil ſhoot. 


Speak what thou know'ſt is right And ſcorn to uſe 


Words ſuited to the Times for ſordid Views. 


If Wiſdom, Strength, or Riches be thy Lot; 


Boaſt not ; but 3 think thou haſt them not. 


. Be all thy Paſſions with the Mean endow'd; 


Nothing too great, too lofty, or too proud. 


In all thy Talk be Moderation had; 
The Mean is beſt, for all Extremes are bad. 
. Repine not at thy Neighbour” s Good, nor rail; 


No envious Thoughts th' immortal Minds aſſail. 


. Be always temp'rate; ſhameful Deeds eſchew ; 
Cuhhuſe not with Miſchief, Miſchief to purſue. 
15. Let Juſtice vindicate thy Goods or Life: 


Soft words are uſeful : Strife engenders Strife. 


. Truſt not too raſhly ; but thy Faith ſuſpend, 


Till thou haſt certain Knowledge of the End. 


Exact not from a poor Man (tho? thy Right) 
A Debt, with Rigour, to the utmoſt Mite. 
Be not too ſparing ; know thou'rt mortal made; 


Nor can thy Wealth be to the Grave convey'd. 


By adverſe Fortune be not quite ſubdu'd ; 


Nor too much lifted up with Joy at Good. 


Shun mad, vain-glorious Boaſts; and be thy Tongue | 


With Modeſty, that uſeful Beauty, hung. 


. Conceal no Fraud; for both are equal Thieves, 


Who ſteals the 88845 and who, when ſtol'n, receives 


Labour, and let thine Hands procure Relief 


Of all thy Wants: — An idle Man's a Thief. 


Let Rev'rence of thyſelf thy Thoughts controul, 
And guard the Sacred 'Temple of thy Soul. 


24. Chuſe 


e 


ue 


uſe 


La}: 
24. Chuſe out the Man to Virtue beſt inclin'd ; 
Him to thy Arms receive, him to thy Boſom bind: 


To theſe prudential Maxims we ſhall only add two or 
three inſtructive proverbial Sayings, in Proſe and Verſe, 


Specimens of Epiſtolary Writing; with which we ſhall 


conclude this Branch of Female Education, 


| Sole Proverbial Maxis, with Hort praftical Iu- 


PROVEMENTS, by IL ay of CART: 
\ PROVERB 4 


Sincerity i is true Wiſdom. 


: | Ike RITY, in regard to Succeſs in Buſineſs, 


without any other Conſideration, hath many Advan- 


tages over all the fine and artificial Ways of Diſfimula- 
tion and Deceit : It is much the plainer and eaſier, much 
the ſafer, and more ſecure Way of Vealing in the World; 
it has leis of I rouble and Difficulty, of Entanglement 
and Perplexity, of Danger and Hazard in it: It is the 
1 thortelt and neareſt Wa, to our End, carrying us thither 
in a direct Line, and will hold out, and laſt longeſt. 
The Arts of Deceit and Cunning continually grow weak- 
er, and leſs effectual to thoſe that uſe them: Whereas In- 
| tegrity gains Strength by Uſe; and the more and longer 
| any Man practiſes it, the greater Service it does him, by 
F confirming his Reputation, and encouraging thoſe with - 
whom he has to do, to repoſe the greateſt Truſt and 
Confidence in him, which is an unſpeakable Advantage 
in the Buſineſs and Affairs of Life. 
If a Man, indeed, were to deal in the World for a Day 
| only, and ſhould never have Occaſion to converſe with 
Mankind any more, ſhould never more ſtand in Need of 
their good Opinion or good Word, it were then no 
— Matter (as to the Concerns of this Life) if a Man 


ould ſpend his Reputation all at once, and venture it 


at one Throw; but if he be to continue in the World, 
and would 15 the Advantage of Converſation whilſt * 


is in it, let him make uſe of Truth and Sincerity in all 
his Words and Actions; for nothing but this will laſt and 


and then proceed to give our Female Pupils ſome few | 


old out to dhe End. All other Arts will fail, but Truth 


and 
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and Integrity will carry a Man through, and bear hig 


out to the very laſt. 


PROVERB II. 


Be content in that Station which Providence has allotted jon. j 


TT is a celebrated Thought of Socrates, that if all the | 
1 Visfortunes that attend Mankind were to be caſt into | 
a public Stock, in order to be diſtributed amongſt the 
whole Species, thoſe who now thought themſelves the |. 
moſt unhappy, would prefer the Share they are already |. 
poſleſt of, before that which would fall to them by ſuch | 
a Diviſion. = 
Horace, indeed, has carried this Sentiment {till farther, | 
and aſſerts, that the Hardſhips or Misfortunes which we 
lie under are more eaſy to us, than thoſe of any other | 1 
would be, in caſe we could change Condition with him. | 

From whence ariſe theſe two Leſſons of Inſtruction, 
namely; that 'tis a Sin, in the firſt Place, to repine at | 
our own 'Troubles, whatever they be, or to envy the | 
Happineſs of our Neighbour, however ſeemingly great. | 


And in the next, that we ought never to think too lightly 


of another's Complaints; but to regard the Sorrows of | ; 
our Fellow Creatures with Sentiments of Humanity and | 
_ Compaſſion. „ | 


PROVERB Il. 
Exceſs kills more than the Sword. 


"THERE is no Character more deſpicable and de- ; 
formed, in the Eyes of all reaſonable Perſons, than 4g 


that of a Drunkard ; neither 1s there any Vice that has | 
| ſuch fatal Effects on the Minds of thoſe who are addicted 
to it. The ſober Man, by the Strength of Reaſon, may g 
keep under, and ſubdue every Folly to which he 1s mott | 
inclin'd; but Wine diſcovers every little Flaw, every li 
little Seed that lies latent in the Soul; it gives Fury to | 


the Paſſions, and Force to thoſe Objects which are apt to 
roduce them. Wine heightens Indifference into Love, 
{po into Jealouſy, and Jealouſy into Madneſs. It often 
turns the good-natur'd Man into an Idiot, and the 
choleric Fool into an Aſſaſſin. It gives Bitterneſs to 
Reſentment, makes Vanity inſupportable, and diſplays 
AE every 
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every little Spot of the Soul in its utmoſt Deformity. 
The Habit, moreover, of drinking to Exceſs, beſides the 


ill Effects above-mention'd, has a bad Influence on the 


oi. 
the 


nto |. 
the 
the 


Mind, even in its ſober Moments; for, by inſenſible 
Degrees, it not only impairs the Memory, but weakens 
„ e 
b - PROVERY IV; 

Cut pour Coat according to your Cloth. 
ls is a ſhort Leſſon of Advice to all Mankind in 
| general, and directs them to have a ſtrict Eye over 
their Conduct, to keep an exact Balance between their 


Incomes and Diſburſements ; and never to let their Vanity 
and Pride ſo far overcome their Reaſon, as blindly to run 


in Debt, and reduce themſelves by their bad Oeconomy 
to Poverty and Diſgrace. w_ 

: 5 PROVERB V. 

/ oo 7T 
HE Huſbandman returns from the Field, and from 
4 manuring his Ground, ſtrong and healthy, becauſe 
innocent and laborious. You will find no D:et-drinh, no 


d Boxes of Pills, nor Galley-Pots amongſt his Provifions ; 


no, he neither ſpeaks, nor lives French; he is not ſo much 
a Gentleman, forſooth. His Meals are coarſe and ſhort ; 
his Employment warrantable ; his Sleep certain and re- 
freſhing, neither interrupted with the Laſhes of a guilty | 
Mind, nor the Aches of a crazy Body; and when old 
Age comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing no other 
Evil with it, but itſelf. But when it comes to wait upon 
a great and worſhipful Sinner, who for many Years to- 
[gether has had the Reputation of eating well, and doing 
J.; it comes (as it ought to do to a Perſon of ſuch Qua- 
lity) attended with a long Train of Retinue, as Rheums, 
Coughs, Catarrhs, and Dropſies, together with many 
painful Girds and Achings, which are at leaſt calld the 
out. | 
How does ſuch a one go about, or is carried rather, 
with his Body bending inward, his head ſhaking, and his 
Eyes always watering (inſtead of Tweeping) for the mm 
5 5 
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of his ill- ſpent Youth: In a Word, old Age ſeizes upon 


ſuch a Perſon, like Fire upon a rotten Houſe; it was 


' rotten before, and muſt have fallen of itſelf; ſo that 'tis 
no more than one Ruin preventing another. | 
A temperate, innocent Uſe of the Creature, never“ 


caſts any one into a Fever or a Surfeit, Chattity makes 


no Work for the Surgeon, nor ever ends in Rottenneſs ef 
Bones. Sin is the fruitful Parent of Difſtempers, and 1% 


Lives occaſion good Phyſicians. 
Before I proceed any farther, I think it abſolutely 
neceflary to make one ſhort Remark, (that our Female 


and that is this, that this laſt little Lecture was erred 
from the Pulpit by the great Doctor South; and the firſt Þ 


wrote, by the univerſally admir'd Doctor Tillotſon. 


Now for the further Inſtructions of my Female Pupils, | | 
and for their innocent Amuſement, at the ſame Time, II 
ſhall add the ſame Number of Proverbial Maxims, exem- Þ 


plified in eaſy Verſe; and then proceed directly to lay] 


before them ſome ſhort and familiar Letters, as a Form! 
for their Imitation, when they propoſe to addreſs them- Þ 
ſelves by Way of Epiſtolary N IIrEnS; either ts 


their Equals or Superiors. 


PROVERB I. 


Make Hay while the Sun ſhines, 


HAT can be done, with Care perform To-day; 
Dangers unthought of will attend Delay: 
Our diſtant Proſpects all precarious are; 
For Fortune is as fickle as ſhe's fair. 


PROVERB II, 


Light Gains make a heavy Purſe. 


OR trival Loſs, nor trivial Gain deſpiſe : _ 
Mole-hills, if often heap'd, to Mountains rife ; 
Weigh ev'ry ſmall Expence, and Nothing waſte ; _ 


Farthings, long fav'd, amount to 0 at laſt, 
PRO, 
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Pupils may entertain no contemptible Idea of the pre- 
ceding little Leſſons of Inſtruction, or imagine this laſt Þ 
in particular, a little too ludicrous for a moral Maxim) | 


is an Extract from one of the beſt Sermons that ever was 


MA A 


15 
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PROVERB III. 


| Beware of the Snake in the Graſs. 


OFT ſoothing Words don't always friendly prove ; 
Miſchief is often couch'd in proffer'd Love: 
Fair Speeches, when the Thoughts to 111 incline, 
Are but the Varniſh to ſome baſe Deſign. 


PROVERB IV. 


Bend the Troig whillt it is tender. 


}ARENTS, whoſe Love to Children oft is blind, 
To thoſe they molt indulge are moſt unkind ; 
For Youth that want Diſcretion what to chuſe, 
Incline to Vice, when giv'n too great a Looſe. 


PROVERB V. 


External Charms are precarious 22 2 


T HE Roſe is fragrant, but it fades in Time; 
The Violet ſweet, but quickly paſt its Prime; 
White Lillies hang chats” Reads, and ſoon decay, 85 


And whiter Snow in Minutes melts away. 


G eee 


| Sele# Familiar LETT ERS on ſeveral Oc- 


cafions, peculiarly calculated for the Service of 
our Female Pupils. 


LETTRE TL 


| From a Lady in the City to a Lady of 


— ty, recom- 
mending a Relation of hers to act as he ouſe-Keeper, 
or Super-intendant. 


Honoured Madam, 


HE Bearer hereof is Miſs Charlotte Careful, a Niece. 

of mine, who has had a very liberal Female Edu- 
cation, and has made Cookery, Paſtry, Sc. though un- 
der thirty Vears of Age, her favourite Study. For her 
Integrity and Abilities to ſerve you, in the Capacity of 
a Houſe-Keeper, or a Superintendant of your Family, 
I dare be accountable. I take the greater Pleaſure in 
2 this 


(- 30.) 


this Recommendation, as I no ways doubt, but if ſhe 


Meaſure, ſerviceable to you both. 

| Lam, Madam, 

5 Your moſt obedient Servant, 
A. B. 


LETTER It 


| 4 TLaah, in Jovnit of a Wet Nu. 
lif Madam, 


ll BOUT a Week ago you deſired me to inquire in 


dit, that had but lately lain in, for the Suckling of Miſs 
Nancy. I have found one accordingly, whoſe Huſband 
bas the Character of a very honeſt and good-natured 
Man; and though but a Butler, is much beloved and 


ſome Years. The young Woman likewiſe is a Favourite 


ters. She has a fine Breaſt of Milk, is perfectly neat, 


be pleaſed with her Appearance, 


Notwithſtanding their Circumſtances are ſomewhat nar- 
row, they live above Want; and as her Huſband is 


dren, as well as of his Wife. 


They have no Superfluities, it is true, about them; but 
what they have 1s neat and decent. 


She propoſes to wait on you one Day this M eek ; : and 


doubt not but that you'll find ſuch ready and pertinent 
Anſwers, as will give you perfect Satisfaction. Vou 
may depend upon it, that ſhe is a Woman of Integrity, 
and would ſcorn to impoſe upon you. In ſhort, Madam, 
I don't know any Perſon more capable of anſwering your 
Purpoſe ; and it is with Pleaſure I embrace this Oppor- 
tunity 


Coo ee I —VT 


has the Happineſs once to be retained by you, that ſne 
will anſwer your warmeſt Fxpectations, and that I ſhall 
have an Opportunity, by that Means, of 9 in ſome. 


From a Gentlewoman in the Country, to a Merchant's 


my Neighbourhood after ſome Wet Nurſe of Cre- 


reſpected in the Family, where he has been retained for 
with his Miſtreſs, who will give her the beſt of Charac- 


though plain, very lively, and as healthy as jou can 
with. I no ways doubt, but when you ſee her, you will 


very ſober Man, fo he 1s exceſlively fond of little Chil- 


ll when you come to talk with her about Particulars, 1 


® 


| | 
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tunity of recommending one who is truly deſerving, and 
one on whoſe Care and Conduct you may rely with Safety. 

am, Dear Madam, 
Your moſt obedient and 
gt faithful Ser vant, . 


LETTER III. 


Fran. a Tradeſman s Iife in the City to her Neighbour, 


that wanted a good Cook. \ 
Madam, 


＋ 4 laſt Time we deank Tea together, you inti- 


mated to me, that you was at a great Loſs for a 


Þ thorough Cook. The Bearer hereof has lived five Years 
in a Merchant's Service, and would not have removed, 


but that ſhe was unfortunately ſeized with the Small Poz, 
and has ſince been in the Country for the Recovery of 9 5 
her Health. She is now perfectly well, and no ways 


disfigured by that malignant Diſtemper. She has made, 
lit is true, her Application to her late Miſtreſs, to be re- 


ceived into her tamily again; but the Lady happened, 
i ſeems, to be provided to her entire Satisfaction. She 
is very ready, however, and willing, to give her the beſt 
of Characters. You may depend on it, from me, that 


Ihe is ſtrictly honeſt, perfectly ſober, of a very obliging 


Diſpoſition, and, in thort, every Way well qualified for 
the Performance of what ſhe promiſes to undertake, If 


: you pleaſe to give yourſelf the T rouble of paying a Viſit 


to her former Miſtreſs, I doubt not in the leaſt but ſhe'll 
confirm what I have here ventured to ſay in her Behalf. 


It is my humble Opinion, you may wait a long Time 


before you find out one more fit for your Purpoſe, If, 


upon Inquiry, you ſhould approve of her, | ſhail be glad 
of being the Means of bringing you together. 


Tam, Madam, 
Your moſt obedient humble Servant, EF. 


LETTER IV. 


From the ſame Gentlewoman to another Lady, who inquired 
after a Chamber Maid. 
Madam, 


HE Bearer, Fanny Sewell, is one I have been ac» | 
; Iynted with for ſome Time ; her Parents were 
C „ ſome 


„ 
ſome Years ago in very good Circumſtances, but, thro? 
unforeſcen Loſſes in Trade, her Father has been greatly 


reduced. As Miſs Fanny, however, is their only Daugh- 


ter, he has fpared no reaſonable Coſt in her Education, 


ſio far at leaſt as to qualify her for any genteel Service; 


ſhe can read, write, and knows ſomething of Accounts: 
Add to this, ſhe is not only a perfect Miſtreſs of all Sorts 
of Needle-Works, but is acknowledged to have a very 
good Taſte for Dreſs. As to her Temper, ſhe is perfectly 
good-natured, and no ways inclined to Goſſiping, or caſt- 
ing Reflections on any of her Acquaintance behind their 


Backs. I am very well ſatisfied that ſhe will anſwer the 1 
Character J have given her. Þll bring her with me one | 


Day this Week, and then you'll be able to form a better 
Judgment of her; till when, I remain. 5 


Madam, Your aſfectionate Friend, E. F a | 


LETTER V. 


From a Mother in the Country to her Daughter in London, | 
charging her with being too long ſilent and remiſs, in not | 


acquainting her Friends with her Situation. 
Dear Daughter, 


from hence for London, though in Company with a near 
Relation, with whom we thought we could ſafely truſt 


you, and in whoſe Power (we were ſenſible) it was to 


ſerve you. It is now near three Months ſince we have 
had one Line, either from her or you. All your Friends 
are impatient to hear whether you are ſettled or not, and 
whether your long Journey has anſwered your Expecta- 
tions. Friends may prove falſe; if therefore you have 
met with any Diſappointments, never be aſhamed to 
own them. 1 charge you, therefore, let me hear from 


you by the next Poſt, be your Situation good or bad. 1 


am willing to hope for the beſt; but in caſe you have 
met with no Service ſuitable to the Education we have 
given you, return immediately; our Circumſtances are 
not ſo narrow, but that we ſhall be glad to receive you, 
and that in the moſt affectionate Manner. We would 
not have you be a Burden to my Couſin, or to live in a 
$t..te of Dependence. Conſider then our Uneaſineſs ; 


conſider 


| OUR Father and I have often reflected on our- | 
5 ſelves, for our too eaſy Conſent to your Departure 
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N conſider too, how well you are beloved by all your Re- 


tations in general here; and then conſider with yourſelf, 


1 whether your Silence is any ways juſtifiable. In a Word, 


your father and | ſhall be inconſolable till we hear from 
8 I am your affectionate Mother, 
85 I. 
Honoured Madam, 5 
I'TH too much Juſtice, I muſt own, both my 
Father and you reprove me. I am perfectly 


aſhamed of my groſs Neglect, and faithfully promiſe ne- 


ver to offend you more in that Particular. It is with Plea- 
ſure, however, that | can aſſure you, that my good Cou- 
fin, with whom you entruſted me, has acted with as 
much Tenderneſs and indulgence towards me, as if |i 
had been her Daughter. | have wanted for nothing du- + 
ring my Abſence from you; and the only Reaſon of our 
mutual Silence was, that ſhe was determined to ſettle me 


| to my Satisfaction before we wrote. Though this is the 
true State of the Caſe, I cannot juſtify her Remiſſneſs, 


much leſs my own, where my Duty was concerned. 
Dear Madam, reſt ſatisfied, that l am planted, through 
my good Couſin's indefatigable Care of me, in one of 
the beſt of Families. I am treated with the utmoſt Re- 
ſpect, and ſet about nothing that is beneath my Station, 


or what J can, and ought to comply with, if I am not 


If I meet with any Alteration, 


wanting to myſelf. 
have no manner of Reaſon, however, to ſuſ- 


which 


ſpect, you may depend on hearing of my Complaints. 1 
return you and my Father ten thouſand Thanks for your 


affectionate Invitation home; but I think it is my Duty 


to eaſe you of an unneceſſary Expence, when I am capa- 


ble of maintaining myſelf with Credit and Reputation. 
When | have had Trial of the Family, a Month or two 
longer, I ſhall be better able to form a judgment, whe- 
ther my preſent happy Situation is thoroughly confirmed, 
or not. Be aſſured, however, in either Caſe, you ſhall 
never have Occaſion to charge me with Remiſſneſs in. 
Writing for the future. 
TI am, Honoured Madam, 
Your dutiful Daughter, S. H. 
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LETTER VE, -: 
From a Maid-Servant in London, acquainting her Parent: Þ 

in the Country with a Propoſal of Marriage that had 
been made her, and requeſting their impartial Thoughts | 
on an Affair of ſo great Importance.  _ 


Honored Father and Mother, 

 CERVICFE, you are ſenſible, is no Inheritance? 
and though I have no Diſtaſte to the Place I have 
now been in for theſe five Years paſt, yet, methinks, IJ 
ſhould be glad to ſettle in the World, and live free from 
Dependence, in caſe that ſhould be my happy Lot. -1 
have now Addrefies made to me by one Mr. /Jeanwell, 
a Freeman of the City, and in a reputable Way of Bu- 
ſineſs. He has lived in the Neighbourhood many Years, 
and has the general Character of a very ſober, diligent 
Man, and an excellent Artiſt in his Profeſſion, which is 
that of an Uyholder. My Maſter and Miſtreſs, by whom 
J flatter myſelf | am wel! beloved, and who with me well, 
perſuade me very ſtrenuouſly to embrace the Offer; nei- | 
ther am I myſelf any ways averſe to fuch a Change of 
my Condition. However, I have ſuſpended my An- 
ſwer, till I can hear from you. If therefore you approve | 
of his Propoſals or not (which I have ſent you incloſed) 
let me hear from you in a Poſt or two, and l'll give 
him an Anſwer without farther Hefitation. Be aſſured, 
however, that, notwithſtanding he has but little to ex- 
pect, either from me or any of my Friends, as I have 
long ſince taken the Freedom to tell him the Truth; yet 
I will not abſolutely conclude any thing in his Favour, 
till I have your joint Approbation; for I am determined 


ever to ſubſcribe myſelf, | | on 
Hur dutiful Daughter, 
Nr 


The Parents Anſwer. 
Dear Jenny, 


- OUR Mother and I thank you for your dutiful 
Y Application to us in a Concern of ſo great Mo- 
ment. All we can do is, to beg of God to bleſs you 
and direct you in this your intended Settlement. As we 
live at too great a Diſtance to pay you a perſonal Viſit, 
we | 


Conſideration. 


{383 


| we ſhall freely ſubmit the Conduct of the whole Affair to 


your own Prudence and Diſcretion. You are old enough 


to make Choice for yourſelf; and it is evident, by your 


Precautions, that you have ftaken it into your ſerious 
As you are ſo perfectly well ſatisfied 
with your Lover's Character, as your Maſter and Miſtreſs 
ſeem to confirm it, and as you have ſuch a fair Proſpect 
of Succefs by your joint Endeavours, we hereby give you 
both our Bleflings, and our free Conſents. All that we 
are ſorry for 1s, that we can make your intended Huſband 


no ſuitable Return. Let us know, however, when your 
Marriage ſhall be actually conſummated, and we will 


ſtrain a Point in your Favour. We will contribute at 
leaſt ſomething towards Houſe-keeping. Pray preſent 


our Love and Reſpe&t to him, though unknown, All 
your Relations here join in their good Wiſhes for your 


Well-doing; and we think ourſelves, the fooncr you are 
ſettled the better, 


Me are, | | 
Dur truly loving Father and Mother 
CE 7 LL J. and R. H. 
„ . . 


From the ſame to her Parents, informing them of the Con- 


ſummation of her Marriage. 


Honoured Father and Mother, T | 
gf HIS comes to inform you, that Mr. M:anwell and 


I are now actually Man and Wife; but that, as 
his Houſe and Shop are not yet perfectly fitted up to his 
Satisfaction, I ſhall continue for about three Weeks or a 


Month with my good Maſter and Miſtreſs, till it will 
ſuit with his Convenience to take me home. | 
ſo well pleaſed with my Settlement, that they have made 
me a voluntary Preſent of five Guineas towards Houſe- 


They are 


Keeping. What ſmall Matter of Money I have ſaved in 
my Service, Mr. A:anwell has given me for Pin- Money, 
as he calls it. I had no Thoughts of concluding this 
Match fo ſoon as I have done; but when J had produ- 
ced your Anſwer to my laſt, he would never let me reſt 
till I had added my own Conſent to yours. I hope 1 


| ſhall have no Occaſion to repent of my Compliance with 


his Paſſion for me, fince his Intentions, I dare ſay, were 
ſtrictly honourable, He preſents his Duty to you both, 
| 1 though 


—B—U—V—ͤ—— ee ee EEE ora 


(56) _ 
though unknown, and joins with me in defiring you to 
put yourſelves to no Manner of Inconvenience, out of 
any natural Love and Affection for me; fince he has aſ- 


ſured me, and has ordered me to tell you fo, that he 


doubts not but to be able, through his own Induſtry and 


the bleſſings of God on his Endeavours, to maintain me 


very well, and to permit me to make as good an Ap- 
pearance as any of his Neighbours Wives, that have any 
Conduct and Oeconomy : He defires I ſhould always go 


neat and decent, but not to affect, as too many young 


Wives do, dreſſing in all the Colours of the Rainbow. 


In a Word, I have a fair Proſpect of being very happy, 
and ſhall make it my daily Study to make him ſo; which, 
with your joint Prayers for the Continuance of our Love, 
will be a Means to make us more ſo. Without any far- 
ther Ceremony, therefore, we ſhall ſubſcribe ourſelves, 


Your moft dutiful Son and Daughter, 


J. and H. Meanwell, 
Bb 5 8 68 
The Young Woman's GUIDE to the 


ART of NUMBERS. 


 RITHMETICK is the Art of working by 


Numb ers. 
Properly ſpeaking, all Operations in Arithmetick are 
nothing elſe but Addition and Subtraction; for Multipli- 


cation is frequent Addition, and Diviſion is frequent 
Subtraction. 
The Valuing or Reading of Numbers is called Nota- 


tion, or Numeration. 
In Valuing of Numbers, only three Places are pecu- 
liarly to be regarded, namely, Units, Tens, and Hun- 


dreds; for all Places exceeding theſe three have only new _ 


Names added to them. | | 
Make a Comma, therefore, at every third Place (be 
the Range of Figures ever ſo long) from the right Hand ; 
which three Places make a Periad, and are always Units, 
Tens, and Hundreds fingly ; or with their new Names. 
Obſerve 


SD, 22 


haul tbe, brat bang) ries A, ot 


ana} # 4 


Which ek bs EI SITY 


like of the Tens and Hundreds, &c. 


(57) 


| Obſerye the following Scheme. R 
123,456,789. 5 
Which muſt be read thus: 
One Hundred twenty-three Millions, four Hundred 
fifty-ſix Thouſand, ſeven Hundred and Eighty-nine. 
By which it appears, that 789 is the firſt Period, or 


Period of Units; 456, the ſecond Period, or Period of 


Thouſands ; and 12 3 the third Period, or Period of 


Millions. 


And ſo on as "TY as you leafs, As for Example, 
| 1233-45647 39-987 +05 443210 


One 1 twenty-three 
Quadrillions, or Millions of Millions of Millions of Mil- 
lions; four Hundred fifty-ſix Trillions or Millions ef 
Millions of Millions; ſeven Hundred eighty-nine Bil- 
lions, or Millions of Millions; nine Hundred eighty- 
ſeven Million, fix Hundred fifty- four Thouſand, ures 
Hundred and twenty-one. 


of ADDITION. 


A DDITION is the Gathering or Collection of divers- 


Sums into one. 
' RuLE the Pace, 
Obſerve the t true Places of each particular Sum, by ſet- 
ting the Units of all the Parts under each other, and the 
As for Inſtance. | 
Suppoſing the Sums underneath to be either Pounds, 
Shillings, or Pence, or any thing elſe, A being the right. 


Method of Difpoſal, and B being the erroneous Way. 


250 256. 
43 41 dra 
329 986 


By which it appears, that in the erroneous” Method! 


there are 657 Pounds, Shillings, or Pence, ſet down more 


than what ought to have. been, which muſt. be carefully 
avoided. 


Rur the Siconn.. 
If the whole of any Row cannot be expreſſed by one 
Figure, ſet down the laſt only, either Figure or Cypher, 


. and. 


{ 58) 


and carry the Number on to the next Row, and ſo to the 
- End of the 8m | „ 
1 5 | „ -BXAMPLE, 5 | 1 
„ 791 The firſt Row from the Pottom to the Top is 5, 
| 23 3, 1, which make 9; ſet down therefore your 9, 
" 5 as being a ſingle Figure; then ſay, 2 and g make 
* —— 11; Which not being capable of being expreſſed 
5 819 by one Figure only, but thus (11) ſet down only 
| 5 | the laſt 1, and carry the other 1 to the next Row; 
| aanqd then ſay, 1 that I borrowed, and 7, makes 8, which 


makes the whole $19, as in the Margin. 
9 EXAMPLE, H. 5 | 
489 The firſt Row from the Bottom to the Top is 
e i 6, 9, that is, 16; ſet down 6, and carry 1. 
321 The next Row being 2, 5, 8, ſay, 1 that I bor- 
— rowed, and 2 is 3, and 5 is 8, and 8 is 16; 
1466 which 16, as they cannot be expreſſed by one ſingle 
Ligure, but thus (16) ſet down the 6, and carry 1 
to the next Row; then ſay, 1 that | borrowed, and 3, is 


— 
e —— 


} 


— s 


— 


— — 
— 

- oy — 

— — — — 


ll ther to proceed, muſt be ſet down 14 ; fo that the whole 
| makes 1466. | mw 


"i In the Addition of Numbers of yarious Denominations, 
* ſet down that which remains, exceeding the next Integer, 
and carry that Integer on. But before you begin to prac- 


þ | tiſe, make yourſelf Miſtreſs of the ſeveral Tables annexed 
| \ to this Compendium. | | 

1 | | 3 

$a 
by | 5 
| | 9 18 9 


1 13 06 | 
| Say, 9 and 6 is 15; which being 3 Pence over the 
Shilling, ſet down 3, and carry i; then ſay, 1 that I 
carried, and 18, is 19, and 7 is 26; which being 6 Shil- 
lings over a Pound, ſet down 6, and carry 1; then ſay, 
1 that I carried, and 9, is 1c, and 3 is 13; which, as you 
have no farther to proceed, muſt be ſet down 13 ; ſo that 
your whole Sum amounts to 13/.. 6s. 2d. 
To prove any Sum in your Addition to be right (be it 
longer or ſhorter) is either to work the Sum upwards 2 
ö a an 


15 4, and 6 is 10, and 4 is 14; which, as you have no far- ö 


te bins 


(59). 


and downwards afterwards, or elſe to ſeparate the upper- 


moſt Line, as in A in the following Sum; caſt up the 
reſt, that is, B, C, which make up the Sum D, which, 
when added to A, will be equal to D. As for Inſtance, 


A 236 B 452 

5 452 29 

G 29 „ 

—ä 481 add 

D 717 fed which make 


D 7 
07 SUBTRACTION. 


1 I HIS 5 the leſſer Number from the ne; that 


the Difference may be known. 
A | 
The leer Sum muſt always be the lover; but if any 


Figure of the loꝛber Sum be greater than that above it, 


ten is to be borrowed, and in your Mind to be ſet before 
the upper Figure; for which ten, or Figure 1, muſt be 
paid to the next Figure below. 
-. WXAMPLE. 
As 7241 Total 
3652 Subtractor 


3589 Remainder. 


Thus 2 from 1 cannot be ſubtracted ; borrow 10, there- 


fore, and ſay, 2 from i1, and there remains 9; 1 that 1 


borrowed, and 5, make 6; then ſay, 6 from 4 cannot 
be ſubtracted ; but borrow 10, as before, and ſay, 6 from 


14, and there remains 8; 1 that I borrowed, and 6, 
makes 7; 7 from 2 cannot be ſubtracted; borrow 10, 
therefore, as before, ſay, 7 from 12, and there remains 


5 ; 1 that I borrowed, and 3, make 4; then ſay, 4 
from 7 and there remain 3; which when ſet down will 


make 35 89. - 
ROOP, 


Add the Subtractor B to the Numb?r ſubtracted D, 
and they muſt be equal to the | otal A. 


3952 B 

3589 D 

7241 4 
C 6- 


( bo ) 


In Sums of divers Denominations, borrow the next 


Ss EXAMPLE. | 

6 Begin thus: 7 from 6 cannot be ſubtracted; 
7 then borrow an Integer from the next Row, 
which 1s one Shilling, or 12 Pence, which add- 
1 17 11 ed to 6 make 18 Pence; then ſay, 7 from 18, 
and there remains 11; then 1 Shilling, that I 
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ed ; borrow therefore the next Integer, that is 1 Pound, 
or 20 Shillings, which, put to the 7, make 27 Shillings ; 


from 5, and there remains 1; making in the whole, as 
in the Margin, 1/. 175. 114. „ 
1 Of MULTIPLICATION. 


ULTIPLICATION is inftead of frequent Ad- 


1 dition. | 5 
As 3 3 
4 times 3 is 2 
_ . 
12 03: | 
Peculiar Care muſt be taken to place the Product right, 


RuLEe. 


the Multiphcand. 


Place belonging to its Multiplicator, reckoning from the 


the Figure above it. 
EXAMPLE. 

456 Multiplicand 
23 Multiplicator 


1368 Product firſt 
912 Product ſecond 


10488 Total. 5 
| The Product of 3 muſt begin directly under the Figure 
; the Product of 2 directly under it, and be carried 
| eee | 155 on 


borrowed, and 9g, are 10; 1e from 7 cannot be ſubtract- | 


then ſay, 10 from 27, and there remains 17 Shillings, | 
Then go on, and fay, 1 I borrowed, and 3, make 4; 4 | 


Let each Multiplicator go through all the Figures of 
The firſt Figure of each Product muſt begin at the 


right Hand; and every Figure muſt ſtand directly under 


tal 


re 
ed 


on 


cand or Multiplicator, miſs them, and only ſet the Pro- 
ducis in their proper Places, and add all the Cyphers at 


EXAMPLE. 
1000: - -- 205 
170 1 
Be So 
205 


| 21730 
When a Place! is only advanced by a 8 make a Dot. 


ö the Remainder will be equal to the firſt Product. 
Or if the Total be divided by the Multiplicator, the 
Quotient will give the Multiplicand. 


Quotient will give the Multiplicator. 
| D Pie de is frequent Subſtraction, which takes the 


that the Number found is called che Quotient. 


1 taken out o 6 ? Anſwer, Twice . 


(6) 


on in a ſtraight Line; as in the following Example of 


A, which is placed right, and B, where the Figures are 


falſely diſpoſed. 
True | Falſe 
A 455 B 456 
3 5 
1368 1368 
912 912 


10488 5 2280 
From B the Loſs ariſing from the miſplacing of 


| the Figures evidently appears; the right Diſpoſition of 
| them, therefore, as we have before obſerved, ought to 
be your principal Care. 


If there be Cyphers at the Fnd of either the Multipli- 


PRO OF. 
Subtract each Product but the firſt from the Total, and 


Or, if the Total be divided by the Multiplicand, the 
Of DIVISION. 
Diviſor from the Dividend, as often as it can; fo 


EXAMPLE. 
3) 6 (2: That is to ſay, how many times can 3 be 


Ru LE, 


( 62 ) 
RuLE. 
When a Sum is to be divided by a ſingle Figue, alt. 


how many times that Figure is contained in the firſt Fi- 
gure or Figures that are greater than the Figure propo- 
ſed. In the Quotient write down that Anſwer ; then 
multiply the Divifor by that Quotient, and ſet it under 
the Figures of the Dividend; then ſubtract it from that 
Dividend, ſetting the Remainder underneath ; draw a 


Line above. i it, and —— down the next Figure, and work | 


it as before. 


Ihe following ancient Memorial Diſtich compurkends | 
the whole Work of Diviſion in its proper Order. 4 


Firſt aſk how oft ; in Quotient Anſwer maße; 
Then multiply, fubtraet ; a new Lividual take. 


Dividend. | 
Diviſor 8) 1021(202 Quotient 
al hs | 
16 
Remains 5 
E Rp. 


If any Figures remain, they muſt be reduced to Hows i 
minations of a leſſer Quantity, if you will go on to divide 


them. 


The whole Diviſtr muſt always be taken together; 
and the Figures of the Dividend muſt be reckoned from 


the left Hand. 


ExXAMPLE. 
34)142342( 


a —U— ———— — 


Try whether the Divifer 34 can be found in the twol 


firſt Figures; if not, add the next, and call them anf 
Hundred forty-two, &c. 
f the Diviſor conſiſts of more Figures than two, make 
a s Table, as hereunder, 
| 708—1 
708) 1 1270 1416—2 
2124—3 
2832—4 


35405, Ce. 


8 2 boar 9 ” 1 p * 0 
OOO I... LIN. Love 


: 
U 
: 
2 
* 


* 


Deno-| 
divide 


ether; 
from 


1e two 


em an 


, make 


N - „ ET * ia] e * 26 . _ 
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Peoor. 


If the Divifor be multiplied by the Quotient, or the 


Quotient by the Diviſor, the Product muſt be equal to 
the Dividend, only remembering to add the Product to 


the Figures that remain, or it will want ſo much of the 


Dividend. 


EXAMPLE. | Proor, 
3)142e(173. „ 
ne | * 
8 . a 
10 1420 
1 Rs 


Here follows one general Rule to be obſerved heh: 
out all the various Branches of Arithmetic. 

Where-ever you find it difficult to work any large Sum, 
try a little one firſt, and do it by theſe Rules; and the 


ſame Method of Working which inſtructs you in the 


leaſt, will direct you likewiſe in the Execution of the 
largeſt £ Sum whatever. 


OH REDUCTION. 


RD. or altering the Names of Num- 


bers, is either frequent Multiplication, or frequent 
Diviſion. 


B. If you want to make your Numbers more, it is 
Multiplication i. . Redudtion deſcending ; if you want 
to m 


ce them leſs, it is Diviſion, or Redufio: aſcending, 
Ru k for the Firſt. 


Multiply the given Number by the [ntegers contained 
in one of that Number; as, 
How many Farthings in five Shillings? Multiply the 
given 5 by 48, the Number of Farthings in a ontting, 
RuLE for the Second. 


Which tells how many greater are contained 1 in the leſs 


Denomination ; as, 


How many Shillings in 240 Farthings © Divide the 


ren Number 240 by that Number which makes up an 
Integer 


- — a 
— — — - - 


Integer of the Sum ſought; as divide 240 by 48, the! 
Number of Farthings in a Shilling. - „„ 

The Diviſor, or Multiplier, muſt always be an Inte- 
ger of the Sum ſought; and if any remain, they are of 
the ſame Nature with the Words of the Queſtion. 
PENCE TABLE. 


Þ " f 
20151 8 12 18 1 
20-2 0- 24 2 
00 4 4 30 3 
"$04 8 49 4 
00: 6 8 60 5 
70 5 10 2 0 
80 6 8 84 7 
90 7 6 96 8 
100 3 4 108 9 
110 0 2 120 10 
120 lo 0 5 132 11 
e 144 12 
MULTIPLICATION TABLE. | 
2 Times 2 is 4 5 Times 5 is 25 Bry 


3 6 
4148 8 
5 10 8 | 
12 [= 

I4 — wa 
16 [6 Times 6 36 
18 | | 


Ul 


00 
+ 
N 


49 
| 56 

24 7 — ñ— 
27 * 8 Times 8 64 


918 | 
20 9 Times 9 81 6, 


15 7 Times 7 
8 


AO | © cw omEaw Oo ON © 
4 
OO 


\O © 
$33 Od 
N 


11 Times 


e 


2 
* 


mes 


of | 


one Solar Year, which are divided into twelve Months in 


the Almanacks, and called Calendar Months. | 9 

N WINE MEASURE — 

Gaallons. SGallons. 3 

1 Hog ſeed 63 | Tierce. 42 ; ii 

Pepe or But. 2 126 : 11 3 
Tn 2 4 3082 „ 3 100 


| Cyder, Perry, and Oil, are meaſured. 


—_. Duty or Exciſe upon Strong Beer and Ale, is 6s. 


Barrel. A Barrel of Beer contains 46 Gallons, an 


Barrel of Ale 32, as you may ſee in the reſpective Tables 
of Ale and Beer Meaſure. 


(65) | | 


11 Times 21322 12 Times 21s 24 | il 
3 33 3 | 
4 44 4 45 
3 8 
6 66 3 2 
3 7 84 
8 88 e 1 
. 9 108 x 
10 10 = 10 120 11 
11 121 * 11 122 1 
12 132 55 12 144 = 
5 5 Seconds. | 
9 5 Hours. e 1 9 
Natural Days. 24 1440 86400 Ny. 
Me. 75-168 10080 5604800 1 
Lunar Months. 4 28 672 40320 | 


2419200 1 
Thirteen Lunar Months, one Day, and ſix Hours, make 1 


By this Meaſure all Wines, Brandies, Spirits, Mead, 


BEER MEASURE. —&Pints. 1 
Quarts. 2 | 1 
Pottles. 2 "Es | 
Gallons. "HATS WS 
Firkins. „ 
Kilderkhins. 3. 1 236 94+ 146: 
Barrel. x; -4. 36 - 32166: „ 


64. per Barrel and upon Small Beer and Ale, 15. 64. * 
a 


ALE 


( 66 ) 


ALE MEASURE. | | Prints, 

EE Duarts.. 2 

Pottl 932 4 

mT Gallons. "RE 

Firkins. 6. 10 33 -- 04 

 KRuilderhins. 2:10: 32 64-128 
Ar. y 64 128 -$:0 


Yeſlels for Butter, F iſh, and Soap, are made after the 
Ale-Meaſure, 12 Ale Barrels make a Laſt, 


DRY MEASURE. - Pint 


CE 9 


Aan. 1; 
Potile m.. ðͤ 
Gall. 2 ð 4 op 


ny Buſbels. 4 8 V 
e d 276 © £1 
ey. 5 46 160 320 640 1280 2560 
Le. 2 10 80 320 640 1280 2560 5 120 
A Buſhel, Water-Meaſure, contains 5 Pecks. Some 
make 6 Quarters of Meal a Wey, and 1 Wey 3 Quarters 
a Laſt. By this Meaſure, Corn, Salt, Coals, Lead-Ore, 


Oyſters, Muſſels, and other dry Goods, are meaſured. 
. CLOTH MEASURE, 


Inches. 
Nails. 25 


uarters. 4 9 

V. WV 4 1 38 

Ell Engliſh. 5 20 45 
Ell Flemiſh. 3 12 27 
Ell French. 6 24 54 


Note, All Scotch and Triſh Linnens are rer and cud 


by the Yard Engliſp, but all Dutch Linnens are bought 


<4 the Ell Flemiſh, and ſold by the Ell Engliſh. 


LAND MEASURE. Inches, 


Ni. 18 

8 36 
F 

Frurlongs. 40 220 660 7920 
Miles. 8 330 1760 5280 63360 


V3 „ 


> 
my” 
4 


(%% 


In this Table, the Pole or Perch, is computed to be 


16 Feet and an half, which is the Statute Meaſure; but 


there are ſome cuſtomary Meaſures which are more; as 
for Fens and Woodlands they reckon 18 Feet to the Pole, 
and for Foreſts 21. _ N 


TROY WEIGHT. Grains. 
e Carat. 20 

e | CV 
Quices. - 20 24 480 


Pounds. © 12 240 288 5760 


By Troy IWeight 15 weighed Gold, Silver, Jewels, Am- 


ber, Bread, Corn, and Liquors; and from this Weight 


all Meaſures for wet and dry Commodities are taken. 
APOTHECARIES WEIGHT. 
I _ Grains. 
Scruples. 20 
Bram. 8688 
„F „ 
by g Pounds. 12 96 2988 576000 
Apothecaries, in making up their Medicines, uſe this 


9 


Weight; but they buy and ſell their Drugs by the 


Averdupois. „ „„ 
AVERDUPOIS WEIGHT. Drams. 
N Ounces. 2d - 
Pounds. 16 256 


Quarters. 28 448 7168 
Hundreds. „ nd T0 | 

Tun. 20 80 2240 35849 573440 
By Averdupois Weight is weighed all Manner of Things 
that have Waſte; as all Phyſical Drugs and Grocery, 


Roſin, Wax, Hitch, Tar, Tallow, Soap, Hemp, Flax, Ge. 


Tho' we have given our Female Pupils, it muſt be 
confeſſed, but a very tranſient and imperfect Idea of the 


Art of Numbers, in the few preceding Pages ; yet we _ 
flatter ourſelves, if thoſe firit Principles be but once rightly 
comprehended, and rendered familiar by Practice, they 
will anſwer in ſome Meaſure the End propoſed. In order, 


however, to make this ſhort Branch of our new Under- 


E taking as uſeful and inſtructive as we poſſibly can, in fo 


narrow 


— 


28 — — — 
— 22 — 


_ 
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narrow a Compaſs, we ſhall conclude it with a general“ 
Form to be obſerved in keeping a Journal, or Day-Beoek, | 
wherein muſt be entered all their Diſburſements and Re- 
ceipts; and the Manner of Balancing every ſuch Weekly! 
or Monthly Account, which will be all that can reaſonably Þ_ 


be required from ſuch young Houſewives, for whoſe Ser-! 


vice the following Inſtructions are peculiarly drawn up. 


Days. January. I. s. d. Days. January, „„ „ 2 
| N 5 1 Paid for a Leg 8 
1 Receiv'd of A. B. of Mutton 6 11 
(my Maſter) to- For Turnips 0 0-4 
wards Proviſions Fora Leg of Veal 0 5 9 
for the Houſe, 1 7 For a ſmall Turbot 0 7 6 
| 2 For 51b of freſh 
butter, at 8d per 
| | pound 98 3 4 
4 Receiv'd more of For a pound of ſalt o o 34 
C. D. (my Mafter's 3 Forapail 02-08 
Clerk, per Order) 110 Por a ſtone jar o o 9 | 
| | | 4 For eggs IO 0 1 © 
N 5 For 5 lb of ſugar at 6d 5 
6 Receiv'd more of per pound | 0-3 $ 
my Miſtreſs o 10 6 6 For 2 ducks, at 1s, 6d. 
BE oo = © 3 * 
7 For Milk 9 1 6 
Paid this week 19 6 
| Balance in my, 
LE, —— hands 9 0 0 
Receiv'd in all! 2 18 6 — 
| 2 18 6 


G G oe oa noone} 


The Comeltear MARKET-WOMAN; 
or, INSTRUCTIONS for the judiciousf 


Choice of all Kinds of Proviſions. 


BEEF. 


HE beſt Ox Beef will always have an open Grain; 


it will have likewiſe an oily and tender Smooth- 
neſs, in caſe it be young; when 


ſpungy and rough, you may depend upon its being old. 
The Neck, however, and the Breſcuit, and ſuch other 
Parts as are more fibrous than the reſt, will be * 
| | tha! 


you find it] 
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than in any other Parts, notwithſtanding the Meat be 
young. If 'tis good ſpending Meat, the Lean of it will 
- | be of an agreeable Carnation red Colour, the Fat of it 
rather white than yellow, and the Suet perfectly white. 


If you propoſe to buy Cow-Beef, you'll find the Grain 


of it not ſo open as the former; the Lean will be of a pa- 
ler Hue, and the Fat conſiderably whiten Before you fix 
upon the Price, make a Dent upon it with your Finger, 
with ſome Strength, and in caſe tis young, the Impreſſion, 

in a very little I ime, will not be diſcerned. „ 


As to the Grain of Bull-Beef, it will be cloſer and finer, 


and the Colour of a leſs pleaſant red, and tho” harder to 
take Impreſſion, will riſe ſooner. The Fat of it will have 
a a rankiſh Smell, and be very groſs and fibrous. It will 
be exceſſively tough, in caſe it be old, and tho? you pinch 
it hard, it will ſcarce take any Impreſſion. The Colour 
of it, on the other Hand, if it bes freſh, will be very 
| lively, but dark and duſky, if it be ſtale; you will find it 
| likewiſe moiſt and clammy. If it happen to be bruiſed, 
the Parts ſo injured will look black, or at leaſt of a dark 
| duſky colour. 


J + oe 
Before you buy it, pinch the Lean of it between your 


| Fingers, and you'll find it break if it be young; the Fat of 
it too, like Lard, will be ſoft and pulpy; and your Nails 


when you nip the Skin of it, will make an Impreſſion. 


On the other Hand, if the Lean be tough, and the Fat 
ſpung and rough, you may aſſure yourſelf it is old. The 
ſame Judgment is to be formed of it when the Rind is 

ſtubborn, and your Nails will not eaſily enter it. | 


In caſe it is either a Boar, or a Hog that has been gelt 


when at full Growth, you'll find the Fleſh rougher and 
harder than common; the Skin of it will be thicker, the 
Lean of an unpleaſant red, and the Scent of it very rank. 


To find out whether it be freſh or ſtale, try the Springs 
or Legs, by putting your Fingers under the Bone that 


;þ ſticks out; and by ſmelling to your Fingers afterwards, 


you'll diſcover with Eaſe whether it is any ways tainted : 


itÞ Beſides, if it be ſtale, the Skin will be clammy, and warm 


iſh; but if new, it will be ſmooth and cool. 
Never buy any Pork when you find a Quantity of 
| NT Kernels 
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Kernels! in the Fat of j it ; for then it 1s meaſly, and care- 
fully to be avoided. 


MUTTON. 

To chuſe any Part of the Sheep, take ſome ſmall Part of 
the Fleſh between your Fingers, and pinch it; you may 
conclude it is young if you find it tender, and ſoon returns 
to its former Place; but it is old, in caſe it wrinkles, and 
ſo.remains. If it be young likewiſe, the Fat will part 
from the Lean with Eaſe ; but it will flick cloſer, and be 
very clammy and fibrous, if it be old. 

When you find the Fat ſpongy, the lean rough, and of 
a deep Red, and will not rife when you have made an Im- 
preſſion on it, add to this, if the Grain be cloſe, depend 
on't tis Ram-Mutton. 


yellow than white; if you find it looſe at the Bone, and, 


may reaſonably ſuſpe& that the Sheep had the Kot. If 
you would purchaſe a Fore-Quarter, caſt your Eye on the 
Vein in the Neck; if you find it ruddy, and of a *ky 
Colour, it is freſh ; but it 1s near upon the Taint if it 


it be green. 

If you want the Hind- Quarter, ſmell under the Kid- 
ney 3 and if the Scent be faint, or any ways diſagrecable, 
it is ſtale ; and it is the ſame if you try the Knuckle, and 
find it is more limber than ordinary. 


Neck Vein; if you find it yellowiſh or greeniſh, depend 


Point; but if the Vein be of an azure or Sky-blue Colour, 
it is perfectly ſweet and good. 

If you want the Hind-Quarter, try the Knuckle, and 
ſmell ele the Kidney. If the former be limber, and a 
faint Scent ariſes from the latter, be aſſured it is ſtale, and 
not for your Purpoſe. 


Eyes are ſunk or wrinkled; and if ſo, it is ſtale; but new 
and ſweet, if they are plump and lively. 


VEAL 


5 Colour, 


If the Lean be of a paliſh Colour, and the Fat rather 


when ſqueezed, ſome Drops of Water iſſue from it, you 


be yellowiſh; and depend on it, it is tua tainted 1 


If you would buy a Fore Quarter of Lamb, obſerve the 


on it, if it be not actually tainted, it is very near the 


If you want only a Lamb's Head, obſerve whether the 


If you would -purchaſe a Shoulder, conful the Vein 
of it ; for if it be either of a green, yellow, or blackiſh 


| Colo 
| ord11 
freſh 


taint: 


alwa. 
ſlimy 
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Colour, or if it be more ſoft, clammy, or limberer than 
ordinary, it is ſtale; but if it be of a bright Red, it is 
freſh, and but newly killed. It 1s upon the Point of 
tainting, if not actually tainted, when you obſerve an 

green Spots about it. However, let your Smell be your 


Guide; for it will ſmell muſty if it has been wrapped 


up 1 in wet Cloths. | 
If you want a Loin, ſmell under the Kidney ; for it 
always taints there firſt; and if you find the Fleſh of it 
ſlimy and ſoft, it is then ſtale: .f a Neck or a Breaſt, 
they taint at the upper End firſt, if they appear yellow- 
ih or greeniſh ; and if you find the Sweetbread on the 
latter clammy, never buy it. The Leg will be ſtiff in 
the Joint, if but newly killed; but in caſe it is limber, 
and the Fleſh clammy, and * green Spots intermixed 
with yellow upon it, it is ſtale, and good for little. Take 
* otice, the Fleſh of a Cow-Calf is not of fo red a Colour, 
neither is it ſo frm grained as that of a Bull-Calf, And 
a5 to the Fat of 1 it, 1t 15 not ſo much curdled. 
BRAWN. 
| To form a right judgment of Ss, as to its Age, 


t you perceive the Rind to be exceſſively thick, depend 5 


dn it tis old; but if moderate, it is young. And you 
may take it likewiſe for granted, that it is Barrow, or 
dow Brawn, and not of a Boar, in caſe you find both 
the Rind and the Fat tender. 
, VE NIS 0 N. 
Before you buy a Haunch, a Shoulder, or any other 
Icſhy Part of the Sides, take a ſmall ſharp-pointed Knife, 
Ind thruſt it in where you think proper, and inſtantly 
raw it back; then apply the Blade to your Noſe, which 
vill infallibly diſcover whether it is rank or ſweet. 
If you would purchaſe any other Part, firſt obſerve the 
olour of the Meat ; for it will be blackiſh, and have 
ellowiſh or greenith Specks in it, if it be tainted. If 
ou find the Fleſh tough and hard, and the Fat contracted, 
ou may take it for granted that it is old. 
WE S TPHALIA HAM S. 
Try them with a ſmall ſharp-pointed Knife, as is di- 
ted above for Veniſon ; and when you have drawn it, 
you find the Blade has a fine Flavour, and the Knife 


but a very little daubed, you may conclude the Ham 
is 
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is Weet and Sood; but if your Knife be all over ſmeared, [ 
has a rank Scent, and a Haut-gout iſſue from the Vent K 


hole, it 1s certainly tainted, 


ENGLISH GAMMONS. 


To chuſe theſe, take the ſame Methods as with the Þ 
above-mentioned Hams. In regard, however, to the] 


other Parts, try the Fat, if it feels oily and looks white, 


and does not crumble ; if the Fleſh bears a good Colour, | 
and ſticks cloſe to the Pone, it is good; but if the Lean 
has any yellow Streaks in it, it is then ruſty, or at leaſt Þ 


will be ſo in a very ſhort Time. 
: BUT.TER. 
Do not truſt wholly to your Taſte when you g0 to buy 


Butter; but try in the Middle, and then you cannot well] 


be impoſed on, if your Smell and Taſte be both good. 
CHEESE. 


In the Choice of Cheeſe, Regard muſt be had to the] 
Coat of it; beware of Worms or Mites, if your Cheeſe Þþ 
be old, rugged, dry at Jop, or rough-coated; it is] 
ſubject to Maggots, if it be moiſt, ſpungy, or full of f 
Holes. If on the Outſide there be viſibly a Part rotten 
or decayed, try the Depth of it ; for the greater Part may 


| be concealed within, 4 
| --: B 4 &$. 


To knew the Goodneſs of an Egg, clap your Tongue 


to the great End; if you find it has any Warmth, de- 


pend upon it it is new; but, on the other Hand, it is bad] 


5 if it be quite cold. 
Another may. 

To diſcever whether an Egg be good or bad, put it 
into a Pan of cold Water; if it falls directly to the Bot- 
tom, it is freſh; if it ſwim at the Top, depend upon't 
it is rotten. 

How 10 preſerve them for Months, if 1 when bought. 

Put them into fine Wood-Aſhes, with their ſmall End 


downwards, and turn them End-ways once at leaſt every 


Week. 
Dix ECTioxs PR the judicious Choice of PoulT&y. 


CAPONS, 


F true, have a fat Vein on the Side of their Breaſts, 
their Combs are pale, and their Bellies and Rumps 
| e 


and open; but cloſe and hard, it new, 


oo RO 
8 As to the Poults, they are known the ſame Wa y, and 
| you cannot be deceived in their Age. 
| ACOCK, HEN, Ge. | 
the! In the Choice of a Cock, obſerve his Spurs ; ; and if 
ieeſe | they are ſhort and dubbed, then he is young. If you 
it is find them either pared or ſcraped, you may juſtly be jea- 
1 of! lous of a Fraud. His Vent will be open if he be ſtale ; 
\tten | but hard and cloſe, if he be new. | 
may The Newneſs or Staleneſs of a Hen may be known by 
| her Legs and Comb; if they are rough, the 1 is old; but 
EF {mooth, ſhe is young. 
ngue EES Ek, Tame or Wild. 
de- "They are young if their Bills be yellowiſh, and they 
- bad have but few Hairs ; but if their Bills be red, and their 
| Feet full of Hairs, then they are old; they are li. er-, 
| footed when new, and dry-footed when ſtale. 
. _ DUCKS, Wild and Tame. | 
Bot-! Ducks are thick and hard on the Belly, when fat ; 
pon't but otherwiſe, they are lean and thin. They are limber- 
footed 1f new, and dry-footed if tale. Take Notice, 
ught. that the Foot of a true Wild-Duck is reddiſh, and ſmaller 
End! than that of a tame one. | 
every  PHEASANTS, Cocks or Hens. 
The Cocks have dubbed Spurs if they be young; but 
in caſe they are old, their Spurs will be both ſharp and 
Ye ſmall. If their \ ents be faſt, they are new; but if they 
I be open and flabby, then they are ſtale. 
reaſts, The Hens have ſmooth Legs, and their Fleſh is of a 
umpe] fine Grain, in caſe they are young, If they are with 
are D Egg, 


ſmooth and black, and their Spurs will be ſhort; | 
you find their Eyes ſunk in their Heads, and their Feet 75 
dry, they are ſtale; but if their Eyes are lively, and their 
Feet limber, then they are new. „ 


1 but remark farther, that they will have ſoft and open 
| Vents if they are with Egg; but a cloſe hard Vent, if 
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f are thick. If they are young, they have ſmooth Los 19 
and ſhort Spurs. If they are ſtale, their Vents are looſe 'f1 


TURKIES and TUREE Y- POULTS. 1 
If they are Cocks, and young, their Legs will be 1 
but if | 


Make the ſame Obſervation with regard to the Hens ; ; 


( 74 3 
Egg, their Vents will be open and ſoft, but cloſe if they 


are not. 

PART RID GES, Cocks or Hens. 

When they are old, their Bills will be white, and their 
Legs of a blueiſh Colour. When they are young, their 

Legs are yellowith, and their Bills black. If their Vents 

be faſt, they are new; but if they be green and open, x 


10 then they are ſtale. If you find their Crops full, open 


their Mouths and ſmell; for in that Caſe they wil be 
apt to taint there. 

WOOD CO CES and SNIPES. 
Woodcocks are hard and thick, in caſe they are fat; 
and they will be limber-footed if they be new, but dry- 
| footed if ſtale. If they have ſnotty Noſes, or their 
Throats are muddy, they are good for little. 

DOVES and PIGEONS. 

Turtle Doves are diſtinguiſhed from others by a Rive 
round their Necks, of a purple Colour; and in all other 
Parts are generally white. 

Stock Doves are larger than Ring Doves. The Dove- 
_ Houſe Pigeon has red Legs, if he be old; if full in the 

Vent, and Iimber-footed, it is new; but if its Vent be 
— and green, it is ſtale. 
Hares, Leverets, and Rabbits. 
When Hares are new, and juſt killed, they will be 
whitiſh: and ſtiff; but their Fleſh in moſt Parts will ap- 
pear of a blackiſh Hue, and their Bodies will be limber, 


when they are ftale. They are old when the Clefts in | 


their Lips extend themſelves, and their Claws are wide 
and ragged. Obſerve the Ears well; for if they are 
young, they will tear with Eaſe ; but if they be old, they 
will be dry and tough. 
If you would buy a Leveret, feel on the Fore-Leg at a 
mall Diſtance from the Foot; and if you find a Knob or 
ſmall Bone there, you will not be impoſed on; but if you 
find no ſuch Thing, it is not a Leveret, but a 1 

As to Rabbits, they will be limber and ſlimy when 
they are ſtale; but white and ſtiff if they be new. Their 
Claws and Wool will be ſhort and ſmooth, in caſe they 
be young; but long and rough if they be old. 


DiREC» 
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mg for the judicious Choice of all Sorts of 


_ FISH. 
* you want to purchaſe either Salmon, Trout, Carp, 


1 Tench, Pike, Graylings, Barbel, Chub, Whitings, 
Smelts, Oe. obſerve the Colour of their Gills, and try 


whether they open with Difficulty or Eaſe; whether their 


| Eyes are ſunk in their Heads, or ready to ſtart out; and 


moreover, whether their Fins are limber or ſtiff. Smell 
| likewiſe at their Gills, and by all theſe little Experi- 


ments you will be perfectly convinced whether they are 


new or ſtale. 
| Too U RBOTS. 
If thick and plump, and their Bellies are of a Cream 


Colour, you may pronounce them good; but if they be 
thin, and their Bellies are rather Was than white, they | 


are good for little. 
SO A LS. AL 
If tiff and thick, and their Bellies are of a Cream Co- 


lour, they are good; but if limber and thin, and their 


Bellies of a blueiſh white, they are not worth eating. 
] -. PLAICE and FLOUNDERS. 
If theſe Fiſh are ſtiff, and their Eyes are lively, and 


ſeem to ſtart out, they are new ; but otherwiſe, they are 
ſtale. 


dellied Flounder. 
COD and CODLING. 


Fleſh, when cut, are perfectly white. 

MACKAREL and FRESH HERRINGS. 

| Obſerve their Gills in the firſt place, and their Eyes 
in the next; for the former will be of a lively ſhining 
red Colour, and the latter ſharp and full, in caſe they 
re freſh ; but if ſtale, their Eyes will appear duſky, and 
de ſunk in their Heads. Obſerve likewiſe the Stiffneſs 
or Limberneſs of their Tails. 

| PICKLED SALMON. 

When they are freſh and good, their Scales will ap- 
pear ſtiff and ſhining ; their Fleſh will feel oily, and 


e bad, 


D 2 PICKLED 


— ene 


Make Choice of a blue-bellied blue, but of a cream- 


| Such are beſt as are thick towards the Head, and hols = 


part in Fleaks without crumbling ; if they crumble, they 


8 
PICKLED HERRINGS:, 


Open their Backs to the Bone; if they are of a bright 
red Colour, or white, and their Fleſh oily, they are good. 


RED HERRINGS 


Are good, if they ſmell well, have a good Gloſs, and 


Fart well from the Bone. 
4 ILOBST ERS 


Will have an agrceable Scent at that Part of the Tail Þ 
which joins to the Body; and their Tails, when gently Þ 
opened, will fall back ſmartlv, like a Spring, if they! 
are freſh and good; but if they have a rank Scent, and Þ 
their Tails are limber and flagging, they are ſtale, and Þ 

If a white Scurf iſſues from the Mouths or Roots of f 
the ſmall Legs, you may depend on their being ſtale, Þ 
If no Water be in them, the heavieſt are al- 
ways the beſt. The Cock Lobſter is for the moſt Fart Þ 
Imaller than the Hen, and, when boiled, of a deeper 


q J. 
1 4 


good for nothing. 
and ſpent. 


Red, and has no Seed or Spawn under its Tail, as the 


Hens have. 5 | 
| PRAWNS and SHRIMPS. 


If either of theſe be of a dead, dull Colour, have a 
_ faint Smell, feel ſlimy, and are limber, they are ftale;Þ 
but if their Scent be pleaſant, and they are hard and ſtiff, Þ 
with their Tails bending ſtrongly inwards, you may con- 


ciude they are freſh and good. 


HAVING thus directed our Female Pupils how to 
make a judicious Choice of Butcher's Meat, Poultry, and 
Fiſh, Sc. we think it will not be amiſs to let them know 


the moit proper Seaſon for their Purchaſe of ſome Pro- 


vitions, Which are in their utmoſt Perfection only at ſome] 


particular Seaſons. 


And, in the firſt place, Houſe-Lamb is in its high | 


Seaſon particularly at Chri/fmas, though it is to be pro- 

cured, indeed, all the Year round. | | 

__ Grafs-Lamb begins to be in Seaſon in April, and holds 

good to the Middle of Auguſl. 5 3 
Pork comes in Seaſon at Bartholomew-Tide, and holds 

good till Lady Day. 


Buck Veniſon begins in May, and is in high Seaſon 
The 


till All-Hollows Day. 
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The Doe is in Seaſon from Miebaelnias to the End of 


December, and ſometimes holds good till the End of J- 
| nuary. 


POULTRY in Seaſon. 


 Fannary. Turkeys, Capons, Pullets, Fowls, Chicken: 


Hares, all Sorts of Wild Fowl, Tame Rabbits, and T ame 


| Pigeons. 


Tail Þ 


February. Turkeys, Pullets. 'D apons, Fowls, Chicken, 


HFares, Pidgeons, Rabbits, Green Geeſe, Ducklings, and 
Turkey-Poults. 
VMWote, In this Month all Sorts of Wild- Fowl begin to 


decline. 


March. This Month 1 Ca as the laſt; PET this me: 
ference only, that Wild-Fowl are now quite out of Seaſo 
April. Pullets, Fowls, Chickens, Pidgeons, yak 


Wiid Rabbits, Leverets, young Geeſe, L uekhings, and 
Turkey-Poults. | 


May, June, and July. 
laſt, Partridges, Pheclants, and Wild! Ducks. 
| Auguſt. The ſame. 


September, October, November, and December. All 
Sorts of Fowl, 


Wild-Fowl are in high Seaſon the three Months laſt above- 


mentioned, 
. FISH in Seafon. 
From Lady-Day to Midſummer. 
Craw-fiſh, ee, Breams, Barbel, Roach, Shad, Lam- 
preys, or Lamper Eels, and Dace. 
Note, As to Eels, ſuch as are catched in running Wa- 


ter are looked upon as preferable to any Pond-Hels; but 


of theſe laſt the Silver ones are in moſt Eſteem. 
From Midſi ummer to Michaelmas. Turbot, Trout, 
Soals, Grigs, Salmon, Sturgeon, Lobſters, and Crabs. 
From Michaelnas to Chriſtmas. Cod and Haddock, 
Lyng, Herrings, Sprats, Soals, Flounders, Plaice, Dabs, 


Eels, Chare, I hornbacks, Oyſters, Salmon, Pearch, Carp, 
Pike, and Tench. 


In this Quarter Smelts are in high Seaſon, and hold 


till after Chri/tmas. 


From Chriſtmas to Ledr-Par: Gudgeons, Smelts, 
Pearch, Anchovy and Loach, Scoliops, teriwinkles, 
Cockles, and Muſſels. | 

D 3 


% 


The ſame ; only add to this 
both wild and tame; but particularly 


Lobſters, Crabs, 


The 
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COT)! 


The Comeltear COOK-MATID, or, 
INSTRUCTIONS for Dreſſing all 650 of 
CoMmoN PROVISIONS, in che moſt — 
Manner. 


RI. ES for RoASsT ING. 
A KE your Fire, in the firſt Place, in proportion to 
the joint you dreſs (be what it will); but whe- 
ther ſmall or large, let it be clear and briſk. | 

If your Joint be larger than ordinary, take care to lay 
a gocd Fire to cake, and keep it always clear from Aſhes 
at the Fottom, 

When you imagine your Meat hatf-done, move the 
Spit and the Dripping-ran at ſome ſmall Liſtance from 
the Fire, which you muſt then ſtir up, and make it bura 
as Eris as you can; for obſerve, the quicker your Fire, 
the better and more expeditiouſly will your Meat be 


roaſted. 
To rogſi Ribs of Beef. 

For the firſt half Hour ſprinkle your Meat with Salt ; 
then dry and flour it; after that, take a large Piece of 
Paper, and butter it well ; when you have fo done, faſten 
it on the buttered Side to the Meat, and then let it re- 
main till your Meat is enough. 

To roaft a Rump, or 8 | 

Do not ſalt either of them in the Manner you do ygur 
Ribs, but lay them at a convenient Diſtance from 
Fire; then baſte them once or twice with Salt and Wa- 
ter, but afterwards with Butter; then flour them, and 


keep conſtantly baſting them with what drops from them. 


Take three Spoonfuls of Vinegar, about a Pint of Wa- 
ter, a Shallot, and a ſmall Piece of Horſe-Radiſh ; add 
to theſs two Spoonfuls of Catchup, and one Glaſs of 
Claret ; baſte it with this two or three times; then ſtrain 
it, and put it under your Meat; garniſh your Difh with 
Horſe-Radiſh and red Cabbage. 

To raa/t Mutton and Lamb. 
Make your Fire quick and clear before you lay our 
eat 
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Meat down; baſte it often whilſt it is roaſting, and, when 
almoſt enough, drudge it with a ſmall Quantity of Flour. 


If it be a Breaſt, remember to take of the Skin before 


you lay it down. 


To roaſt Veal. 

If it be a Shoulder, baſte it with Milk, till it is near 
half done; then flour it, and baſte it with: Butter. It 
you intend to Ruff it, take the lame Materials as you 
would for a Fillet. 

The Ingredients for a Fillet are theſe that follow : 
what Quantity you think proper of i hyme, Marjoram, 
Parſley, a ſmall Onion, a Sprig of Savory, a ſmall Quan- 
tity of Lemon-Peel, cut very fine, Nutmeg, Pepper, Mace, 
Crumbs of Bread, three or four Eggs, a Quarter of a 


Pound of Marrow or Butter, with Flour intermixed, in 


order to make it ſtiff ; put one Half of your Stuffing thus 
prepared into the Udder, and diſtribute the Remalnder 


into ſuch a Number of Holes as you think convenient to 


make in the fleſhy Part. 


If you have the Loin to roaſt, cover it over wk a 8 


Piece of Paper, that as little of the Kidney Fat may be 
loſt as poſſible. 


the Caul; 
Skewer on the Backſide. When it is near enough, take 
the Caul off, and baſte it, and drudge it well with Flour. 

Serve it up with a proper Quantity of melted Butter, 


5 and let your Diih be garniſhed with Lemon. 


To roaſt Pork. 
When your Pork is laid down, let it be at ſome Dit. 


tance from the Fire for a while, and take care to flour it 


pretty thick. When you find the Flour begins to dry, 


wipe it perfectly clean with a coarſe Cloth; then take a 


ſharp Knife, if it be a Loin, and cut the Skin acroſs. 
After you have ſo done, raiſe your Fire, and put your 


Meat nearer to it than before; baſte it well, and roaſt it 


as quick as you can. 


If it be a Leg, you muſt make your W very 
deep. When it is almoſt ready, fill up the Cuts with 


1 Bread, Sage, Parſley, a ſmall Quantity of Lemon- 
eel cut fine, a Bit of Butter, about two or three Eggs, 
and a little Pepper, Salt, _ Nutmeg, mixed toge- 


4 ther. 


Take 


If it be a Breaſt, it muſt be covered with 
and the Sweetbread muſt be faſtened with a 
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ther, When it is full enough, ſerve it up with Gravy, 
and Apple Sauce. EL, 

If jou intend to roaſt a Spare Rib, you muſt baſte it 
with Butter, Flour and Sage ſhred very ſmall. When 
enough, ſend it to Table with a proper Quantity of 
Apple-Sauce. | | : 

b To roaſt a Pig. 5 : 

Before you put your Fig on the Spit, let it lie for about 
a Quarter of an Hour in warm Milk; then take it out, 
and wipe it perfectly dry; then take about a Quarter of 
a Found of Butter, and about the ſame Weight in Crumbs 
of Bread, a ſmall Quantity of Sage, I hyme, Parſley, 
Sweet Marjoram, Tepper, Salt, and Nutmeg, and the 
Lolk of two or three Eggs; mingle theſe all well toge- 
ther, and few it up in the Belly. After this, flower it 
very thick, anc then put in on the Spit; and when you 
ay it to the rare, take care that both Ends of it burn 
clear; or elſe hang a flat Iron on the Middle of the Grate 
till you find they do. When the Crackling begins to 
grew hard, wipe it clean with a Cloth that has been pur- 
poſely wetted in Salt and Water; then baſe it well with 
utter. As ſoon as you find the Gravy begin to run, 
put a Baſon or two into the Dripping-Pan to catch what 
lalls. When your Fig is enough, take about a Quarter 
of a Found of Futter, and ciap it into a coarſe Cloth, 
and after you have made your Fire perfectly clear and 
briſk, rub your lig with it all over, till the Crackling 
is quite criſp, and then take it from the Fire. 

Before you take it from the Spit, cut the Head off firſt, 
and then the Body into two Parts; after that cut the Ears 
off, and place one at each End; as alſo divide the un- 
der Jaw in two, and place one Part on each vide. When 
Matters are thus far prepared, melt ſome good Butter, 
mix it with the Gravy, the Frains when bruiſed, and a 
ſmall Quantity of Sage ſhred ſmall, and then ſerve it 
up to Table. | 


+ 2. To: roat-e Hate. © 2 
Take half a Pound of Suet, and ſhred it very ſmall; 
add to it the ſame Weight of Crumbs of Bread, ſome 
Thyme ſhred very ſmall, and ſome Parſley; then take 
a reaſonable Quantity of Salt, Pepper, Cloves, Mace, 
and Nutmeg, and pound them all together in a 9 : 
a 
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add to this three dried Muſhrooms, ſhred likewiſe very | 


ſmall, two or three Eggs, two Spoonfuls of Catchup, and 


a reaſonable Glaſs of Claret ; inter ix all theſe together, 


and ſew them up in the Hare's Belly. When ſpitted, lay 
it down before a ſlow Fire, baſte it with Milk till it be- 
comes very thick; after this make your Fire burn briſk 
and clear, and let it roaſt about half an Hour; baſte it 
with Butter, and drudge it with a little Flour. 

To roaſt Veniſon. 


In the firſt place, prepare ſome Vinegar and Water to 
waſh your Veniſon in, and dry it afterwards with a clean 


Cloth; then either cover it with the Caul, or with 
Paper very plentifully buttered ; lay it down before a 
clear Fire, and keep baſting it with Butter till it is al- 


moſt enough; after this, take a Pint of Claret, and put 
ſome whole Pepper, Nutmeg, Cloves, and Mace to it, 


and boil them all together in a Saucepan ; pour this Li- 


quor twice over your Veniſon ; after that, take it up; 


and after you have ſtrained it, ſerve it up in the ſame 


Diſh your Veniſon is in; then place a ſufficient Quantity 
of Gravy on one Side of your Diſh, and ſweet Sauce on 


the other. | 
72 roaſt Rabbits. 


When they are laid down, baſte them well with good 


Butter, and then drudge them with Flour. If they be 


young, and ſmall, and your Fire clear, they will be enough: 


in about half an Hour ; but if they are large, give them 


a Quarter of an Hour's roaſting longer. Before you tabe 


them up, melt al proper Quantity of good Butter; and 
when you have boiled their i 1vers with a Bunch of Par- 
ſley, and ſhredded them ſmall, put one Half into your 


Butter, and pour 1t under them, and reſerve the reſt to 


garniſh your Diſh, 

To roaſt Mutton, Veniſon Faſhion. 
Take a Hind-Quarter of Mutton that 1s fat, and cut 
the Leg as you would a Haunch of Veniſon ; then rub 
it well with a proper Quantity of Saltpetre, and hang it 

up for two or three Days in ſome moiſt Place; but wip 
it, however, with a clean Cloth, at leaſt twice a-Day; 
After this, put it into a Pan, then boil a Quarter of an 
Cunce of All-Spice in a Quart of Claret, and pour it 
OS boiling 


| boiling-hot 1 into your bw; ; W let it ſtand covered for 
two or three Hours. Thus prepared, it is ready for the 
Spit ; lay it to the Fire, and keep conſtantly baſting it 
with Butter and ſome of your Liquor. It will be ready 
in an Hour and an Half, if your Fire be clear, and your 
Joint but of a moderate Bigneſs. When taken up, ſend 
it in to Table with a proper Quantity of Gravy in one 
Baſon „and ſome ſweet Sauce in the other. 
To roaſt Pigeons. 
Take ſome Parſley, and cut it ſmall; then take a little 
eng Salt, and a ſmall Piece of Butter; mix theſe all 
together, and put them into the Bellies of your Pigeons, 
tying the Neck-Ends tight; faſten one End of another 
String to their Legs and Rumps, and the other to your 
Mantlepiece; keep them conſtantly turning round, and 
baſte them well with Butter. 
up, and they will ſwim with Gravy. 
T0 roaſt a Gooſe, 
| Before you put it on the Spit, take a ſmall Onion and 
a little Sage; chop them ſmall together; then take ſome 
Pepper and Salt, and a Bit of Butter, and when you have 
mingled theſe well together, put them into the Belly of 
your Gooſe. When it is thus prepared, lay it down to 
the Fire; in a few Minutes after, take a Piece of white 
Paper, ſet it on Fire, and ſinge your Gooſe with it; then 
drudge it with ſome Flour, and baſte it with Butter. 
When you find the Leg tender, it is enough; then take it 
up, and pour two Glaſſes of Red Wine through it, and then 
ſerve it all up together in the Diſh, and ſet a Baſon of 
Apple- Sauce on each Side of it. 
To roaſt a Turkey. 

Hhefore you lay it down, take about a Quarter of a 
Pound of lean Veal, a ſmall Quantity of Thyme, Parſley, 
- tweet Mayoram, ſome Winter Sar ory, a ſmall Quantity 
of Lemon-Peel, and one Onion ſhred ſmall; add to 
theſe, a grated I utmeg, a ſmall Quantity of Salt, a 
Dram of :\. ace, and halt a Pound of Butter; pound your 
Meat as ſmall as pofiible, and cut your Herbs likewiſe 
very ſmall ; 


mix them all together with two or three Eggs, and as 
much Flour or Crumbs of Pread as will make the whole 
Fill the Crop of your Furkey 

with 


of a proper Conſiſtence. 


When enough, ſerye them : 


when Your Materials are thus prepared, 
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| #ith cheſe ſavory Ingredients ; after that, lay it down at : 
| ſome ſmall Diſtance from the Fire. In about an Hour 


and a Quarter it will be enough, if it be of a moderate 
Size; but if very large, allow it a Quarter of an Hour 


To roaſt Woodcocks and Snipes. 
Put them on a little Spit proper for the Purpoſe, toaſt 


a Part of a three-penny Loaf brown, and put it in a Diſh, 


which you muſt ſet under your Birds; baſte them well 


with Butter, and let the Trail drop on the Toaft. When 
they are enough, put the Toaſt at the Bottom of your 
| Diſh, and your Birds upon the Toaſt. Take care to have 
about half a Pint of good Gravy ready to pour into the 
Diſh, and ſerve them up. | 


N. B. Never take any thing out of a Woodcock or 


; Snipe; nor ever put any Ingredients into the Bellies of 
| your wild Ducks, as you do either into tame ones or 
into Geeſe, V b 


General INSTRUCTIONS in regard fo BorLinG, 


 J/' NOW the Weight of your Meat before you put it 


into your Pot. Be your Joint ſmall or large, al- 


low a Quarter of an Hour for every Pound. Take care, 
before you put your Meat in, that your Pot be perfectly 
{ neat and clean, as well as the Water that you put into 


it. When your Water begins to ſimmer, ſkim it well, 


for a Scum will always riſe ; and if, through Careleſneſs, 
you let it boil down, your Meat will be black, or of a 


dingy Colour. 

N. B. You mutt put all Meats that are well ſalted into 
your Water whilſt it is cold; but your Water muſt boil 
firſt before you put in your freſh Meats, of what Nature 


or Kind ſoever. | 


| To boil a Ham. 
Put your Ham into a Copper, in caſe you have one ; 
let it lie there for three or four Hours ſucceſſively, before 


you let your Water boil, but keep ſkimming it all the 


Time notwithſtanding ; after that, make your Copper 
boil, and then, in an Hour and an Half, it will be enough, 
in caſe it be but ſmall; and two Hours will be ſuflicient 
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To boil a Tongue. 

If your Tongue be falt, put it into your Pot over Night 
and don't let it boil till about three Hours before you in- 
tend to ſerve it up. However, take care that it boils all! 
thoſe three Hours; if freſh out of the Pickle, two Hours; 
but let your Water boil before you put it in. 

To boil Houſe-Lamb and Fowls. 

Boil your Lamb and your Fowls in a ſeparate Pot; Þ 
ſupply them with Plenty of Water, and be careful to take 
off the Scum when you ſee any riſe. Never boil them Þ 
in a Cloth; for they will be both whiter and ſweeter “ 
without. Allow a Quarter of an Hour for a ſmall Chicken, 
and twenty Minutes to a large one; Half an Hour, to a Þ 
middling Fowl ; an Hour to a ſmall Turkey, or a ſmall 
Gooſe ; but if either be large, keep them on the Fire an 
Hour and a Half. | 

T boil a Haunch or Neck of Veniſon. 

Let it lie for a Week in Salt; then flour a Cloth well, 
and boil your Meat in it; for every Pound allow a Quar- 
ter of an Hour's boiling. For Sauce, boil ſome Colli- 
flowers in Milk and Water, and pull them into little 
Sprigs ; boil ſome fine white Cabbage likewiſe, and ſome 
Turnips cut in ſquare Pieces, and ſome Beet-Root cut in 
long narrow Slips. Have ſome | urnips likewiſe maſhed 
with a little Cream and Butter. Let your Cabbage, when 
boiled, be beat in a Saucepan with a bit of Butter, and 
A alt Quantity of Salt; lay that next the Colliflowers, 
then the Turnips, then the Cabbage, and proceed in that 
Manner till your Diſh be full. As to the Beet-Root, dil- 
poſe of it in ſuch Places where your own Fancy directs 
you. Set ſome melted Butter in a Baſon on one Side, 
in caſe it ſhould be wanted. 

N. B. A Leg or Neck of Mutton cut Veniſon- Faſhion, 
and dreſſed the ſame Way, is a polite Diſh enough. "This 
will eat very agreeably, if haſhed or broiled the next 885 
with Gravy and ſweet Sauce. 

5 To boil Chickens with Bacon and Cellery. 

Put two Chickens in a Pot by themſelves, and boil 
them as white as poſſible. In another Pot boil a Piece 
of Ham, or good thick Bacon. Have likewiſe two 
 Rynches of Cellery boiled very tender; then cut them 
about two Inches long, all the white Part; put it, in 
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in little Heaps between the Tongues : 
with ſmall Pieces of toaſted Bacon, and lay a ſmall Bit 


lour at leaſt, your Meat: 
| boiling. As for your Sauce, firſt peel your Onions, and 
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the next place, into a Saucepan, with about half a piat 
of Cream, a Bit of Butter rolled in Flour, ſome Pepper 
and Salt; take it off from the Fire ſeveral Times, and 


ſhake it well. When it is fine and thick, lay your Chic- 
kens in the Diſh, and pour the Sauce in the Middle, that 


the Cellery may lie between the Fowls, and garniſh your 


Die with Slices of Ham or Bacon. 
Chickens 2b1th Tongues. 


= Boil ſix Chickens very white, and fix Hogs Tongues 
boiled and peeled, a Colliflower boiled whole very white 


in Milk and Water ; have ſome Spinnage likewiſe, boiled 
them, with the Roots upwards ; ; diſpoſe of your Spinnage 


on each of the 'Tongues. 


To boil a Duck, or Rabbit, ith Onion. 
Let your Rabbit, or Duck, be boiled in Plenty of Wa- 


ter; and as a Skim will always riſe, be ſure to take it 


off; for if it boil down, it will either blacken, or diſco- 
Give them about half an Hour's 


as you peel them throw them into cold Water ; then take 
them out, and cut them into thin Slices ; boil them in 
Milk and Water, and ſkim the Liquor. They will not 


require above half an Hour's boiling. When they are 3 


enough, throw them into a clean Sieve in order to drain 
them ; 


or three Spoonfuls of Cream to them, a large bit of Eut- 
ter; ſtew them over the Fire all together ; and when they 


are fine and thick, lay your Duck or your Rabbit into 


your Diſh, and bury it, as it were, with your Sauce. If 


it be a Rabbit, cut the Head in two, and lay the Parts 


ſo divided on each Side the Diſh. 
C hange, make the following Sauce. 
Cut an Onion ſmall; then take half an Handful of 
Parſley, clean picked and well waſhed; let it be chopt 
ſmall; cut a Lettice likewiſe ſmall; then take about a 
Quarter of a Pint of good Gravy, and a Lump of Butter 
rolled in Flour; ſqueeze ſome Lemon- Juice into it, and 
add 


If it be a Duck, for 


| then let your Colliflower be placed in the Middle, 
the Chickens cloſe all round, and the Tongucs round 


garniſh your Din 


| then, when you have chopt them ſmall, put them | 6 
into a Saucepan, duſt them with a little Flour, put two | 


K 


„ 
To ball a Tongue. 5, 

If your Tongue be ſalt, put it into your Pot over Night 
and don't let it boil till about three Hours before you in- 
tend to ſerve it up. However, take care that it boils all 
| thoſe three Hours; if freſh out of the Pickle, two Hours; 
but let your Water boil before you put it in. 

To boil Houſe-Lamb and Fowls. 

Boil your Lamb and your Fowls in a ſeparate Pot; 
ſupply them with Plenty of Water, and be careful to take 
off the Scum when you ſee any riſe. Never boil them 
in a Cloth; for they will be both whiter and ſweeter Þ 
without. Allow a Quarter of an Hour for a ſmall Chicken, Þ 
and twenty Minutes to a large one; Half an Hour, to 21 
middling Fowl ; an Hour to a ſmall Turkey, or a ſmall Þ 
_ Gooſe ; but if either be large, keep them on the Fire an 
Hour and a Half. | 

To bail a Haunch or Neck of Veniſon. 

Let it he for a Week in Salt; then flour a Cloth well, 
and boil your Meat in it; for every Pound allow a Quar- 
ter of an Hour's boiling. For >auce, boil ſome Colli- 
flowers in Milk and Water, and pull them into little 
Sprigs ; boil ſome fine white Cabbage likewiſe, and ſome 
'Turnips cut in ſquare Pieces, and ſome Beet-Root cut in 
long narrow Slips. Have ſome | urnips likewiſe maſhed 

with a little Cream and Butter. Let your Cabbage, when 
boiled, be beat in a Saucepan with a bit of Butter, and 
a ſmall Quantity of Salt; lay that next the Colliflowers, 
then the Turnips, then the Cabbage, and proceed in that 

Manner till your Diſh be full. As to the Beet-Root, dil- 
_ Poſe of it in ſuch Places where your own Fancy directs 
you, Set {ome melted Butter in a Baſon on one Side, 
in caſe it ſhould be wanted. 

N. B. A Leg or Neck of Mutton cut V eien Paten, 
and dreſſed the ſame Way, is a polite Diſh enough. Ihis 
will eat very agreeably, if haſhed or broiled the next Day 
with Gravy and ſweet Sauce. 

To boil Chickens with Bacon and Cellery. 
Put two Chickens in a Pot by themſelves, and boll 
them as white as poſſible. In another Pot boil a Piece 
of Ham, or good thick Bacon. Have likewiſe two 
Ranches of Cellery boiled very tender; then cut them 
about two Iuches long, all the White Part; put it, in 
the 
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Parſley, clean picked and well watſhed ; 


E 


the next place, into a Saucepan, with about half a Pint 
of Cream, a Bit of Butter rolled in Flour, ſome Pepper 


| and Salt; take it off from the Fire ſeveral Times, and 


ſhake it well. When it is fine and thick, lay your Chic- 
kens in the Diſh, and pour the Sauce in the Middle, that 


the Cellery may lie between the Fowls, and garniſh your : 
| — with Slices of Ham or Bacon. 


Chickens with Tongues. 
Boil fix Chickens very white, and ſix Hogs Tongues 


boiled and peeled, a Colliflower boiled whole very white 
in Milk and Water; have ſome Spinnage likewiſe, boiled 
then let your Colliflower be placed in the Middle, 
the Chickens cloſe all round, and the Tongucs round 
them, with the Roots upwards ; ; diſpoſe of your Spinnage 
garniſh your Diſh 


green ; 


in little Heaps between the Tongues : 
with ſmall Pieces of toaſted Bacon, and lay a ſmall Bit 
on each of the Tongues. 
To boil @ Duck, or Rabbit, with Onions. 
Let your Rabbit, or Duck, be boiled in Plenty of Wa- 


ter; and as a Skim will always riſe, be ſure to take it 


off; for if it boil down, it will either blacken, or diſco- 


boiling. As for your Sauce, firſt peel your Onions, and 
as you peel them throw them into cold Water ; then take 


them out, and cut them into thin Slices; boil them in 
Milk and Water, and ſkim the Liquor. 


enough, throw them into a clean Sieve in order to drain 
them; then, when you have chopt them ſmall, put them 
into a Saucepan, duſt them with a little Flour, put two 
or three Spoonfuls of Cream to them, a large Bit of Rut- 
ter; ſtew them over the Fire all together ; and when they 


are fine and thick, lay your Duck or your Rabbit into 


your Diſh, and bury it, as it were, with your Sauce. If 
it be a Rabbit, cut the Head in two, and lay the Parts 
ſo divided on each Side the Diſh. If it be a Duck, for 


Change, make the following Sauce. 


then take half an Handful of 
let 1t be chopt 
ſmall; cut a Lettice likewiſe ſmall ; then take about a 
Quarter of a Pint of good Gravy, and a Lump of Butter 
rolled in Flour ; ſqueeze {ome Lemon- Juice into it, and 
add 


Cut an Onion ſmall; 


ww” 


Give them about half an Hour's 


They will not 9 
require above half an Hour's boiling. When they are 


fore the Fire. 


ſufficient. 
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add a little Pepper and Salt; ſtew theſe all together for 


about half an Hour; then enrich it with two or three 


Spoonfuls of Red Wine. Ws 
| To boil Pigeons. 
Let your Pigeons be boiled by themſelves for about a 
Quarter of an Hour; then boil a proper Quantity of Ba- 


con, cut ſquare, and lay it in the Middle of your Diſh. 


Stew ſome Spinnage to lay round, and lay the Pigeons 
on the Spinnage ; garniſh with Parſley dried criſp be- 


To boil Pheaſants. 


Let them have a good deal of Water, and keep it boil- 
ing. Half an Hour will be ſufficient for ſmall ones; but 


allow three Quarters, if your Pheaſants are large. Let 
your. Sauce conſiſt of Cellery ſtewed with Cream; add to 
it a ſmall Lump of Butter rolled in Flour ; when you have 
taken them up, pour your Sauce all over them. Garniſh 
your Diſh with Lemon. | e 
5 To boil Woodcocks or Snipes. 
Boil them either in Beef Gravy, or good ftrong Broth 
made in the beſt Manner ; put your Gravy, when made 
to your Mind, into a Saucepan, and ſeaſon it with Salt; 
take the Guts of your Snipes out clean, and put them in- 


to your Gravy, and let them boil ; let them be covered 


cloſe, and kept boiling, and then ten Minutes will be 
In the mean time, cut the Guts and Liver 
ſmall. Take a ſmall Quantity of the Liquor your Snipes 


are boiled in, and ſtew the Guts with a Blade of Mace. 


Take ſome Crumbs of Bread (about the Quantity of the 
Inſide of a ſtale Roll) and have them ready fried criſp in 
a little freſh Butter; when they are done, let them ſtand 
ready in a Plate before the Fire. | 

When your Snipes or Woodcocks are ready, take about 


half a Pint of the Liquor they are boiled in, and put in 


two Spoonfuls of Red Wine to the Guts, and a Lump of 


Butter rolled in Flour, about as big as a Walnut; ſet them 


on the Fire in a Saucepan. Never ſtir it with a Spoon, 


but ſhake it well till the Butter is all melted ; then put in 


your Crumbs ; ſhake your Saucepan well ; then take your 
Birds up, and pour your Sauce over them. 
To bul Rabbits. 
Truſs them, and boil them white and quick, For 
| Sauce, 


md aw fads fad Af &. « S 
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Butter a Flour. 


6 


N Sewer, boil and ſhred the Livers, and ſome Parſley ſhred. 
fine, and add to them ſome Capers; mingle all theſe 


with about half a Pint of good Gravy, a Glaſs of White 
Wine, a 
Lump of Butter about the Bigneſs of a Walnut rolled in 
Flour ; let it all boil together till it is thick, then take 
up your Rabbits, and pour your Sauce over them, Gar- 
niſh with Lemon. 

To boil Soals. 


Make your Soals clean; lay them for hs Hours in 


Vinegar, Salt, and Water; then dry them in a Cloth; 

when you have put them into your Saucepan, put to 
them a Pint of white Wine, a Bundle of ſweet Herbs, an 
Onion ſtuck with Cloves, ſome white Pepper, and a 
ſmall Quantity of Salt. Cover them, and let them boil. 
Take them up when they are enough, and lay them in 
your Diſh ; ftrain your Liquor, and thicken it up with 


over your Fiſh. Garniſh your Diſh with Slices of Le- 
mon, and ſcraped Horſe-Radiſn. 


N. B. You may dreſs a ſmall Turbot the ſame Way. 


To bail Mullet, or any Kind of Fiſh. 
Scale your Fiſh, and waſh them; and fave their Liver, 
Tri ripes, Rows, or Spawn; boil them in Water ſeaſoned 


with Salt, White-Wine Vinegar, White Wine, a Bunch 
of ſweet Herbs, a Lemon cut in Slices, an Onion or 


two, and a ſmall Quantity of ſcrap'd Horſe-Radiſh ; and 
when your Liquor boils, then put in your Fiſh. For 
Sauce, take a Pint of Oyſters with their Liquor, a Lob- 
ſter, or a Parcel of Shrimps bruiſed or trimmed, ſome 


White Wine, an Anchovy or two, ſome large Mace, a 
Boll theſe 


Nutmeg cut in Quarters, and a whole Onion. 
all up together ; thicken it with Butter, and the Yolks 
of Eggs. Pour this upon Sippets, and garniſh your Diſh 


with Lemon. 
To broil Steaks. 
Firſt, have a very briſk and clear Fire ; ; take care that 


your Gridiron be perfectly clean; put it on the, Fire, 


and take a Chafing-Diſh with a few hot Coals in it. Put 
your Diſh upon it that is to receive your Steaks; then 
take the beſt Rump-Steaks you can get, about halt an 
Inch chick; put ſome Pepper and Salt upon as Joy 

them 


little Mace, Nutmeg, Pepper, and Salt; a 


When your Sauce is ready, pour it 
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them on the Gridiron; take a Shalot or two, or an O- 


turning the other Side, you'll ſoon perceive a fine Gravy 
lie upon your Steak, which you muſt be careful to pre- 
ſerve; when your Steaks are enough, take them care- 
fully off the Gridiron, that none of your Gravy be loſt. 
Have a hot Cover ready, and ſerve them up with the 
Cover on. 


N. B. Never baſte any Meat on the Geiles for by 


to be ſerved up to Table. _ 
22 fry Beaf. Steaks. 

Beat your Steaks well with a Rolling-Pin ; fry them 
in half a Pint of Ale that is not bitter; and whilſt they 
are on the Fire, ſhred a large Onion ſmall, a little 'i hyme, 
ſome Pariley inred imall, ſome grated Nutmeg, and ſome 
Pepper and Salt; roll all together with a Lump of But- 
ter, and after that in a little Flour ; put this into your 
Stew. Fan, and ſhake all together; when you find your 


ſerve 1 it up. 


A ſecond Way io fry Beaf. Steaks. 
Cut the Lean by itſelt, and ich the Back of a Knife, 
or a Roller, beat them well; ; take no more Butter to fry 
them in, than what will juſt moiiten your Pan; pour 
out the Gravy as it runs out of the Meat; turn them 
often ; let your Fire be gentle; fry the Fat by itſelf, 
and lay it upon the Lean. Put a Glaſs of Red Wine to 
the Gravy, half an Anchovy, a little Nutmeg, ſome 
beaten Pepper, and a Shalot or two, or a ſmall Onion 
ſhred fine; give it two or three Boils; ſalt it to your 
Palate ; and when you have poured your Sauce over your 
Steaks, ſerve it up to Table. 

A Third Way, 

When you have cut our Steaks to your Mind, half 
boil them; then lay them into a Stew Pan; ſeaſon them 
with ( epper and Salt; do but juſt cover them with Gra- 
vy, and a Lump of Butter rolled in Flour ; let them ſtew 
for about half an Hour; then beat up the Volks of two 
Eggs; ſtir all together for about three or four Minutes, 
and then ſerve them up. 


To 


nion, and ſhred them fine to put in your Diſh, Never! 
turn your Steaks till one Side is near done; then, upon] 


that Means it will be both burnt and ſmoak'd, and unkht Þ 


Steaks tender, and your Sauce of a proper Thickneſs, } 


e 
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hem 
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me, | 
think proper. 
But- 
your | | 
long; dip them in the Volk of an Egg, and a few Crumbs 
of Bread ; fry them very brown; then take them out of 
your Pan, and lay them in a Dith to drain. 
ther Diſh, that is warm, ready to put them in, and ſerve 
them up, with Butter and Muſtard in a Cup. | 


ome 


your 
neſs, 


nife, 
0 fry 
pour 
them 
tſelf, 
8 0 
ſome 
nion 
your 
your 


half 
them 
Gra- 
ſtew 
two 
utes, 


To 


„ 
To flew Beaf-Steaxs. 

Pepper and ſalt your Steaks (which muſt be cut off 
from the Rump), and lay them in your Stew-Pan; pour 


in about half a Pint of Water, a Blade or two of Mace, 


two or three Cloves, a Bunch of ſweet Herbs, a Lump 


of Butter rolled in Flour, an Anchovy, an Onion, and 
2 Glaſs of white Wine; cover them cloſe, and let them 
| ſtew ſoftly till they are perfectly tender; then take them 
cout of the Pan to flour them, and fry them in freſh But- 
ter. Pour off all the Fat, ſtrain the Sauce they were 
ſtewed in, and then pour it into the Pan; toſs it all up 
together, till you find the Sauce is both thick and hot. 


If you think proper, you may add a ſmall Quantity of 


| Oyſters. Lay the Steaks into your Diſh, and pour your 


Sauce over them. Garniſh with any Pickles that you 
„ hie „ 
Cut you Tripe into Pieces about three or four Inches 


Have ano- 


T0 fry a Neck or Loin of Lamb, 
Cut it into thin Steaks, and then beat it with a Roller; 


| fry them in half a Pint of Ale; ſeaſon them with a {mall 
| Quantity of Salt, and cover them cloſe; when you find 
them done enough, take them out of the Pan, and lay 
them in a ſmall Diſh before the Fire to keep them hot, 


and pour all out of the Pan into a Baſon ; then put in 


half a Pint of white Wine, a ſmall Quantity of Capers, 
and the Volks of two Eg 
| Nutmeg and Salt; to all this add the Liquor in which 


gs, beat up with a little 


they were fried, and continue ſtirring it, one Way only, 
without ceaſing ; till it is thick; then put the Lamb in; 


continue to ſhake the Pan for three or four Minutes; 


then lay the Steaks into your 1h; pour your Sauce 
over them ; and take care to be provided with a little 
Parſley criſped before the Fire. Garniſh with Lemon 
and Parſley. 2 
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other Produce of the Kitchen-Garden. 


but their Sweetneſs too, is loſt, 


no Iron Fans are proper for this Purpoſe. 
uſe, therefore, either of Copper or Braſs. 

5 RurkEs for Pry <a of CARROTS. 
In the firſt 


over them a proper Quantity of melted Butter. I hey 
will not require above half an Hour's boiling, in caſe 
they be young Spring Carrots; if they are large, they 
will require twice that Time ; but if they be your old 
Sandwich Carrots, you muſt give them two Hours boil- 


ing at lealt. N 
CAB BAG ES. c 

ed in Plenty of Water. When you find that the Stalks 
fall to the Bottom, and are tender, you may take them 
up; they'll be apt to loſe their Colour, if you let them 
boil too long. Before you put your Greens into your 
Pot, throw a reaſonable Quantity of Salt into your Wa- 
ter. Chop your Cabbages into a Saucepan, and put a 
good Lump of Butter to them ; then ſtir them about wel! 
for four or five Minytes, till the Butter be perfectly 
melted, and then ſend them to Table. Young Sprouts, 


however, muſt never be chopp'd, but ſent up to J able 


S PIN. 


juſt as they are. 


IxsTRUCTIORS With Regard to GREENS, RooTs, and | 


Os T injudicious Cookmaids, for the Generality, | 
VI ſpoil all their Materials from the Garden, by 
boiling them over much. All Greens, of what Deno-! 
mination ſoever, ſhould have a Criſpneſs; for in caſe 
they happen to be over- boiled, not only their Beauty, Þ 


Before you put your Greens, however, into your Pot, 
take particular Care to pick them, and waſh them well. Þ 
For fear of any Duſt, or Sand, which is too apt to hang 
round wooden Veſlels, lay them always in a clean earthen Þ 
Pan. Let your Greens be boiled in a large Quantity of Þ 
Water, and in a Copper Saucepan by themſelves ; for Þ 
whenever you boil them with your Meat, you'll always 
find that they will be diſcoloured. Take Notice, that Þ 
Always make 


place, ſcrape them very clean, and rub 
them well with a coarſe Cloth as ſoon as you find them 
enough. After that, ſlide them into a Plate, and pour] 


Theſe, and young Sprouts of all Kinds, muſt be boil- F 


bon, wn. BY #4 6 hp A 8 poguts pow A YO 
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. 
Ee  8S8SPINNAGE. 
Let it, in the firſt place, be picked very clean, and 
then waſhed in ſeveral Waters ; put it into a Saucepan 


that will but juſt hold it; and when you have ſtrewed a 


ſmall Quantity of Salt over it, cover up your Pan. 
Shake 1t often, but put no Water to it. Let your Fire 


be clear and quick over which you ſet your Saucepan. 


When you find that your Greens are ſhrunk to the Bot- 


tom, and the Liquor proceeding from them boil up, take 
them up, and throw them into a clean Sieve; and drain 
them well, by giving them a Squeeze or two; then lay 
them into a clean Flate, but put no Butter over them. 


Have a ſmall Baſon, however, ready, and ſet it in the 


| Middle, for every Body at Table to take whar Cacatity 
they think beſt, 9 5 es | 


POTATOES. 


Boil them with no more Water than what will juſt ſave 


your Saucepan from burning. Let your Saucepan be 
covered cob 

begin to crack. Let all the Water that you find in them 
be firſt well drained out, and then cover them again for 
about two or three Minutes; after this, peel them, and 
lay them in a Plate; then pour melted Butter over them, 
Your beſt Cooks, however, when they have peeled them, 


e; and when they are enough, their Skin will 


put them on the Gridiron, and let them lie till they are 


of a fine Brown, and ſo ſerve them up. Others again 
put them into a Saucepan with ſome good Beef Dripping, 


and cover them cloſe, and, for fear of their burning to 
the Bottom, ſhake them often. When they are criſp, 


and of a fine Brown, take them up in a Plate; but for 
fear of any Fat, remove them into another; and then 


ſerve them up, with a ſmall Baſon of melted Butter. 


BROCKAL A. 


Firſt, ſtrip off all the little Branches, till you come to 


that which is uppermoſt ; then peel off all the Outſide- 
Skin which is upon the Stalk and Branches, and throw 
them into Water. Have your Stew-Pan ready with ſome 


Water and Salt in it. When your Water boils, put in 


your Brockala, and you'll find them enough when their 
dtalks are tender. Serve them up with a ſmall Baſon of 
melted Butter. The French eat, indeed, Oil and Vine- 


gar 
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gar with it: But for the Generality, the Engliſb eat it 
with melted Butter only. | 

3 PARSNIPS. 

Let them be boiled in Plenty of Water ; and when, 
by running your Fork into them, you find they are ſoft, 
take them up, and ſcrape them perfectly clean; but 

throw away the thick Parts : Then have a Saucepan rea- 

de, with ſome Milk in it, and throw them in; but keep 
ſtirring them over the Fire till they are of a proper Con- 
ſiſtence: Don't let them burn; but put a good Lump of 
Butter to them, and ſome Salt. When your Butter is 
perfectly melted, ferve them up. | 


P 
TURNIPS. 


Boil theſe in the Pot with your Meat, for they eat the 


beſt ſo; when they are enough, put them into a Pan, and 
maſh them with a large Lump of Butter, and a ſmall 


| Quantity of Salt. 


Some good Cooks pare them, and cut them into ſquare 
Pieces; then put them into a clean Saucepan, with Wa- 
ter juſt enough to cover them: When they are enough, 
then drain them through a Sieve, and then put them in 

a Saucepan with a good Lump of Butter; and when they 
have kept ſtirring them over the Fire for a few Minutes, 
ſerve them up to Table. Others again take them up 
whole; and after ſqueezing them between two Trenchers, 
to drain the Liquor from them, pour melted Butter over 
them, and ſerve them up. + | 

e AAP ARAGUS. 

Be careful to ſcrape all your Stalks, till they look 
white; then cut all your Stalks even, and tye them up 
in ſmall Bundles; have your Stew-Pan ready with boil- 
ing Water, and throw them into it, together with fome 
Salt. Keep your Water conſtantly boiling, and take 
them up when you find them tender. They'll not only 
loſe their Colour, but their Taſte likewiſe, if you let 
them boil too much. Cut the Round of a ſmall Loat, 
about half an Inch thick: toaft it well on both Sides, 
and dip it in your Aſparagus Liquor, and lay it in your 
' Diſh; then pour ſome melted Butter over your Toaſt, 

and lay your Aſparagus upon your Toaſt, all round a- 

bout the Diſh, with the white Tops towards the Edge 
of the Diſh, Pour no Butter over your in abr 
| ut 
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but have melted Butter ready in a Baſon to ſerve up 


with it. | 
A R TICHOAKS. 

When you have wrung their Stalks of, put them into 
cold Water, with their Tops downwards, by which Means 
all the Duſt and Sand that are in them will boil out. 
When the Water once boils, they will be ready in about 
an Hour and an Halt. Serve them up with melted Butter 
in little Cups: 5 

wy FRENCH BEANS. 

| "String them in the firſt Place; 
and after that acroſs ; or, which is a nicer Way, cut them 
into four, and then acroſs, which make eight. Pieces. 


Lay them in Water and Salt, and when your Pan boils, 


throw in firſt a ſmall Quantity of Salt, and afterwards 
your Beans into the Water. They are enough as ſoon as 
they are tender. 
ſerve their lively Green. Lay them in a fmall Diſh, and 
ſerve them up with a Baſon of melted Butter. 


COLLIFLOWERS. 


Cut off all the green Part of your Flowers ; and then 


cut your Flowers into four Parts. Let them lie in Wa- 


| ter for an Hour; then have ſome Milk and Water boil- 


ing; put your Flowers in, and {kim your Saucepan well. 


As ſoon as you find the Stalks tender, take them up, and 


carefully put them into a Cullender to drain; then put 


a Spoonful or two of Water into a clean Stew-Pan, with 


a little Duſt of Flour, and about a Quartern of Butter 
ſhake 1t round till well melted, together with a little 
Pepper and Salt ; then take Halt the Collifiower, and cut 


it in the ſame Manner as if you was to pickle it, and lay 


it into your Stew-Pan ; turn it, and ſhake the Pan round ; 
it will be enough in ten Minutes. 


boiled round it. Pour the Butter you did it in over it, 
and ſerve it up. | 5 


* 


BAK D MEATS. 


PIG. 


AY it in a Diſh, and flour it well ; then rub it all 
over with Butter : The Diſh you lay it in muſt like- 
wiſe be well buttered. 'Thus prepared, ſend it to the 


Oven, 


then cut them in two, 


Take as much Care as you can to pre- 


Lay the ſtewed Part 
of your Flowers into the Middle of a ſmall Diſh, and the 
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ſerve it up to Table. 


with a ſmall Quantity of Sage. 
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Oven. As ſoon as it is drawn, if enough, rub it over with 


a Cloth well buttered ; then ſet it in the Oven again till 


it is dry. Take it out and put it in a Diſh; then cut 
it up; take a little Gravy made of Veal, and take off the 
Fat that lay in the Diſh it was bak'd in, and you'll find 
a ſmall Quantity of good Gravy at the Bottom; put that 


to your Veal Gravy, with the Addition of a Lump of 


Butter rolled in Flour ; when you have boiled your Gravy 


up, put it into your Diſh, and intermingle it with the 


Brains and the Sage which were baked in the Belly of 
it. If you chuſe to have the Pig ſerved up to the Table 


whole, you have nothing more to do, than to put ſuch 
Sauce into the Diſh as you judge moſt proper. | 


” LEG of BEEF. 

When it is bak'd, pick out all the Sinews and Fat; 
put them into a Saucepan with a few Spoonfuls of the 
Gravy, a Glaſs of Red Wine, and a Lump of Butter 
rolled in Flour; add to it a little Muſtard ; ſhake your 
Saucepan often ; and when it is hot, and pretty thick, 

3 A 

Pick it, and waſh it very clean; let your Diſh be large 

enough for the Purpoſe; rub ſome Butter all over the 


Diſh; then lay ſeveral Iron Skewers acroſs the Top of 


your Diſh ; then lay your Head upon them. Skewer up 


52 Meat in the Middle, ſo that it may not lie in the 


iſh ; then grate ſome Nutmeg all over it; add to this 
ſome ſweet Herbs ſhred very ſmall, fome Crumbs of 
Bread, a little Lemon-Peel ſhred ſmall, and then duft it 
over with Flour; ſtick little Lumbs of Butter into the 
Eyes, and all over the Head ; and then flour it once 
more : 'Take care that it be well bak'd, and of a fine 
brown ; if you pleaſe, you may ſtrew a ſmall Quantity 
of Pepper and Salt over it, and put a Piece of Beef ſhred 


ſmall into your Diſh, a Bunch of ſweet Herbs, one 


Onion, ſome whole Pepper, a Blade of Mace, two 
Cloves, about a Pint of Water, and boil your Brains 


nough, lay it in a Diſh, and ſet it before the Fire; then 
ſtir all together in the Diſh, and boil it in a Saucepan ; 
ſtrain it off; then put it into the Saucepan once more; 
add thereto a Lump of Butter rolled in Flour, _ the 

: age 


When it is bak'd e- 


Wine, and one of Catchup ; boil them al 
beat the Brains well, and mingle them with the Sauce; 
pour it all into the Diſh, and ſerve it up. 


Head, and not cut it out. 


Half roaſt a Neck, or Loin of Lamb; then take it up, 
and cut it into Sales - after that, take about half a Pound 
of Rice; put into it about a Quart of good Gravy, with 
a few Blades of Mace, and a little Nutmeg. Do it over 

a flow Fire, or a Stove, if you have one, till your Rice 
begins to be thick; when you have taken it off, ſtir a 
Pound of Butter in it, and when perfectly melted, ſtir in 


3 (9 1 5 
f Gage in the Brains chopped fine; two 1 of Red 


together; then 


Take Notice, you muſt bake che Tongue with the 


Bake a Sheep's Head the ſame Way. 
LAMB and RICE. 


the Volks of half a Dozen Eggs; but beat them firſt ; 

then butter your Diſh all over ; then pepper and ſalt 
your Steaks; dip them in a little melted Butter; lay them 
into the Diſh ; pour the Gravy which comes out of them 
all over them, and after that the Riee ; beat the Volks of 
three Eggs, and pour all over; ſend it thus prepared to 
the Oven, and it will be enough, if you let it ſtay in 
ſomething better than half an Hour. | 
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Strew ſome Pepper and Salt over them; butter your 
Diſh, and lay in your Steaks; then take a Quart of Milk, 
and beat up ſix Eggs very fine; add to this four Spoon- 
fuls of Flour; beat your Flour and Eggs firſt in a little 
Milk, and put the reſt to it; put in likewiſe a little Salt 
and a little beaten Ginger. Pour this all over your Chops, 
and ſend it to the Oven, where you muſt let 1 it ſtand about 
an Hour and an Half. 

G. Airs. | 

After you have ſalted a Tongue, cut of the Root, and 
take ſome Ox Palates, and waſh them clean ; then cut 
them into ſeveral Pieces; put them into an earthen Pan; 
cover them over with Water; put in a Blade or two of 
Mace, about a Dozen whole Pepper-Corns, three Cloves, 
a ſmall Bunch of ſweet Herbs, a ſmall Onion, and half a 
Spoonful of Raſpings ; cover it cloſe with brown Paper, 
and let it be wel bak'd. When it comes from the Oven, 
take it out, and ſeaſon it as you like it. 
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INSTRUCT10NS for making of PUDDINGS, 
A Plumb Pudding Hoiled. 
UT a Pound of Sewet into little Bits, but not ſhred 
too fine; take a Pound of Raiſins ſton'd, a Pound 


of Currants, about eight Eggs, half the Whites, the 
Crumb of a Penny Loaf erated very ſmall, half a Nut- 


meg grated, of beaten Ginger about a Tea Spoonful, a ; 
ſmall Quantity of Salt, a Pound of Flour, and a Pint of 


Milk; firſt beat your Egge; then halve the Milk, and 
beat them together ; then ſtir the Flour and the Bread in 


together by flow Degrees; then the Sewet, Spice, and ö 


Fruit; and add to them all as much Milk as will make 
them of a moderate Conſiſtence; thus prepared, boil it 
at leaſt five Hours. 


A Sewet Pudding boiled. 


„Tale a Pound of Sewet and ſhred it N then take 


a Quart of Milk, four Eggs, one Spoonful of beaten 


Pepper, or two of beaten Ginger, and a Tea-Spoonful cf 


Salt; mix the Flour and Eggs with a Pint of the Milk 
very thick ; ; and mix the Seaſoning with the Remainder 
of the Milk, and the Sewet. When you have made 
your Batter of a "ou Conſiſtence, boil it about two 
Hours. 

J Marrow Pudding. 

Take a Quart of Cream, in the firſt Place, and three 
Naples biſcuits, a grated Nutmeg, the Volks of ten 
Eggs, and the Mhites of half the Number well beat; 
ſweeten it to your Taſte; mingle all together well, and 
put a ſmall Quantity of Butter in the Bottom of your 
daucepan; then put in your Materials, and ſet them over 
the Fire; ſtir them till they are thick; then pour them 
into your Pan; add thereto a Quarter of a Pound of 
Currants that had been beforehand plump'd in hot Water; 
ſtir all well together, and ſo ſet them by all Night; the 
next Day lay ſome fine Paſte at the Pottom of your 
Diſh, and all round the Rims. When your Oven is duly 


prepared, pour in your Ingredients, and lay long Slips 


of Marrow on the Top. It will be enough in avout 
thirty Minutes. 


A Calf's-Foot Pudding. 


out 


Take a Pound of Calf's-Feet minced very ſmall ; TO 
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out the Brown and Fat; 
of Sewet; but pick off all the Skin, and ſhred it fine; 
fix Eggs, but Half the Whites; beat them well toge- | 

ther, with the Crumb of a ſtale Roll grated, a Pound of 
Currants well picked, waſhed, and rubbed in a coarſe 
Cloth; 
Eggs, a Handful of Flour, a little Nutmeg, Sugar, and 
\t of Salt, and ſeaſon it to your Palate ; | 
for near ten Hours; when done, lay it in your Diſh, 
and pour over it a good Quantity of melted Butter. If 
vou think proper, you may put White Wine and Sugar 
in your Butter. 


| Quantity of new Milk to drown it; 
| Pound of Raiſins of the Sun that are ſton'd, and half a 
Pound of Currants well pick'd; one Pound of Sewet ſhred 

very fine, and half a Dozen new laid Eggs well beaten ; 


a light Paſte, 


:97-) 
then take a Pound ad 2 Half 


take as much Milk as will moiſten it with the 


boil it with your Meat 


I Oat Pudding. 
Take two Pounds of Oats decorticated, and a e 


ſeaſon with beaten Ginger, Salt, and ſome grated Nut- 


meg. When it is all well mingled together, it will be 


preferable to a Rice-Pudding. 
A Steak Pudding. 
Take ſome Sewet ſhred ſmall with Flour, and mix it 


up with cold Water; of this make your Cruſt; ſeaſon it 


With a little Salt. Take about two Pounds of Sewet to 
a Quarter of a Peck of Flour. Seaſon your Steaks, whe- 
ther Beef or Mutton, with Pepper and Salt; make it u 
in the ſame Manner as you would an Apple-Pudding ; 
tie it up in a Cloth; but let your Water boil before you 
put it in. If it be but a ſmall Pudding, three Hours will 
be ſufficient ; if a large one, five. 
Sewet Dumplings. 

Take a Pound of Sewet, four Eggs, a Pound of Cur- 
rants, three Tea-Spoonfuls of Ginger, and two of Salt ; 
and to theſe add a Pint of Milk ; firſt take one Half of 


the Milk, and mingle it as you would a thick Batter; 
then put in the Eggs, the Ginger, and the Salt, and then 
the Remainder of the Milk by ſlow Degrees, together 


with the Sewet and Currants, and Flour, to make it like 
As ſoon as your Water boils, make them 
up in little Rolls, with a ſmall Quantity of Flour ; then 
flat them, and throw them into the boiling Water. 
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'Take care to move them gently, that they may not ſtick 
to each other. They will be enough in half an Hour, 
if you keep your Water boiling. 


In My your Puddings of all Kinds, the following 


General Rules are to be obſerved. 
When you boil your Puddings, take particular Care 


that your Cloth, or Bag, be perfectly clean, and dipped 
in hot Water, and then too floured very well. 


If it be a Bread-Pudding, tie it looſe ; but if it be a 


| Batter-Pudding, tie it cloſe; and take Care that your 


Water boils before you put it in; move your Pudding 


every now and then ; for otherwiſe it will be apt to ſtick. 


If it be a Batter-Pudding, mix your Flour well with a 
little Milk, and then put your Ingredients in by flow 
Degrees; ſor by that means it will be free from Lumps, 
and perfectly ſmooth. For all other Puddings, when 


your Eggs are beat, ſtrain them. If you boil them either 
In Wooden or China Diſhes, butter the Inſide before you 
put in your Batter. And as to all bak'd Puddings, re- 
member to butter your Pan, « or Diſh, before you put your 


Puddings into it. 


PIE S f various Kinds. 


T: make a delicious, ſweet, Lamb or Veal Pye. 
\ Eaſon your Meat, whether of Veal or Lamb, with 


| Salt, Pepper, Cloves,” Mace, and Nutmeg, to your 
Taſte ; but let all of them be beat very fine before you 


uſe them. Cut your Meat into ſmall Parcels. When 


they are thus far prepared, make a good Puff-Paſte Cruſt, 
and lay it into your Diſh. In the next Place, lay your 


minc'd Meat into it, and ſtrow over it a conſiderable 
Quantity of ſton'd Raiſtns and Currants, that have been 
waſhed very clean, with as much Sugar as you think 
proper; then lay them over ſome ſweet Forc'd-Meat 


Balls; and in the Summer Seaſon you may add ſome 
| Artichoak Bottoms, after they have been duly boiled ; 


but in the Winter Seafon ſupply their Place with ſome 
ſcalded Grapes. After this, boil a few Spaniſh Potatoes 


cut into ſmall Pieces, ſome candied Citron, candied O- 


range and Lemon Peel, and a few Blades of Mace. 
When 
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| When you have put a ſmall Quantity of Butter upon the 
Top of it, cloſe it up, and ſend it to the Oven. Before 
it is fully bak'd, get in Readineſs a Caudle proper to 
be poured into it, which you muſt make in the Manner 
following: To a Pint of White Wine, add the Volks of 
three Eggs; let this be well ſtirred over the Fire, one 
Way only, till it is thick ; when you have taken it off, 
| ſweeten it with Sugar; and when you have ſqueezed in 
| the Juice of a Lemon, {ſtir it again; and then pour it in- 
to your Pye. When you ſerve it up to Table, put the 
Lid over it. | ** 


To make a very ſavoury Veal or Lamb Pye. 
When you have prepared a good Puff Paſte Cruſt, cut 


your Meat into ſmall Pieces; ſeaſon it with Pepper, 
Salt, Mace, Cloves, and Nutmegs, well pounded, to * 
vour Palate ; if you have any Lamb's Stones or Sweet- 
breads by you, let them be ſeaſoned as your other Meat, 
and the whole be laid into your Cruſt. Add to this a 
mall Quantity of Cyſters, ſome Forc'd-Meat Balls, Volks 
of Eggs boiled hard, the Tops of Aſparagus, about 
two Inches in Length, boiled green; let your Pye be 
buttered all over before you cover it; when the Lid is 
on, ſet it for about an Hour and an Half into a quick 


Oven; and before it be fully bak'd, have in Readineſs a 


luficient Quantity of Liquor to pour into it, made as 


kereunder directed. 5 
Take a Pint of Gravy, together with your Oyſter- 


Liquor, a Gill of Red Wine, and a little Nutmeg grated ; 


then beat the Yolks of two or three Eggs, and 2 them 


well together, ſtirring them over the Fire all the Time 


one Way. As ſoon as it boils, take it off, and pour it 


into your Pye; then put your Lid on again, and ſerve 


it up to Table. As to the Quantity of this Liquor, you 


muſt make more or leſs, in proportion to the Bigneſs of 


your Pye. 
To make a Mutton Pye. : 

When you have taken off the Skin and Fat of the In- 
ſide of a Loin of Mutton, cut the Remainder into Steaks; 
ſeaſon it to your Palate with Pepper and Salt; when your 
Cruſt is made, fill it with your Meat; after that, pour 
Into it as much Water as will near fill the Diſh ; then 
put on the Lid, and bake it well, 
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| To make a Pigeon Pye. _ 

Let your Pigeons, in the firſt Place, be very nicely 
picked and cleaned ; then ſeaſon them with Pepper and 
Salt, either high or low, according to your Palate; and 
put a good Lump of the beſt freſh Butter, with Pepper 
and Salt, into the Bellies of- each of them ; then cover 


your Diſh with a good Puff-Paſte Cruſt; in which lay 


your Birds, ſo ſcaſoned as aforeiaid, with their Necks, 
Gizzards, Livers, Finions, and Hearts, between them; 


in the Middle lay a large fat Beaf Steak, together with 


the Volks of hard Eggs, more or leſs, as you ſhall judge 
proper; pour into your Ingredients as much Water as 


will near fil your Diſh ; then lay on the Lid, or Top— 


Cruſt, and bake it well. 
To make a Pigeon. Pye, after the French Faſbion. 
You muſt ſtuff your Pigeons with a very high Forc'd- 
Meat, and lay a good Quantity of Forc'd-Meat Balls all 
round the Infide ; together with Artichoak Bottoms, A\- 
paragus Tops, Muſhrooms, Truffles, and Morels ; but 
ſeaſon your ingredients to your Palate ; though, for the 
moſt Part, they ſeaſon very high. . ; 
55 To make a Giblet Pye. e 
Take two Pair of Giblets, that have been carefully 
cleaned, and put them all into the Saucepan, except the 


Livers; add to them two Quarts of Water, about two ? 


Dozen Corns of whole Pepper, three or four Blades of 


Mace, one large Onion, and a ſmall Bundle of ſweet 


Flerbs; let them be covered cloſe, and ſtewed very 
ſoftly, till they are perfectly tender; then, when your 
Cruſt is duly prepared, cover your Diſh with it; take 
care to lay a good Rump-Steak at the Bottom of your 
Dish, well ſeaſoned to your Palate with Pepper and Salt; 
after that, lay in your Giblets and Livers, and ſtrain the 
Liquor in which you ſtewed them. When you have ſea- 
ſoned it to your Mind, pour it into your Pye ; then put 
your Lid on, and let it ſtand in the Oven about an Hour 
and an Halt. ; 


To make a Duck Pye. 85 
Take two Ducks, and let them be well ſcalded and 
cleaned; then cut off the Feet, the Pinions, the Neck 
and Head, with the Gizzards, Hearts, and Livers, all 
well cleaned and ſcalded, as above mentioned; but firlt 
; pick 
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pick out all the Fat which you find in the Inſide of your 
| Ducks. Lay a good Puff-Faſte Cruſt all over your Diſh, 


and put your Materials into it; when you have ſeaſoned 
them to your Liking, both Infide and Out, lay your Gib- 


lets on each Side of your Ducks; when you have poured 
in as much i ater as will near fill your Diſh, put on your 


Lid, and ſend your Pye to the Oven; but take care it be 
not over- bak d. e e 
5 To make a Chicken Pye. 


Take a Pair of « hickens, and cut them to Pieces; ſea- 


ſon them with Salt, Pepper, and a little beaten Mace. 
When you have made a good Puff-Paſte Cruſt, and ipread 
it over your Diſh, lay a Forc'd-Meat, made aàs follows, 
all round it. Take abont half a Pound of Veal, half a 
Pound of Sewet, and the ſame Quantity of che Crumbs 
of Bread; let all be beat fine in a Marble Mortar ; ſea- 
ſon theſe ingredients with a little Salt and Pepper, one 
Anchovy, and the Liquor belonging to ic; let your An- 


| chovy be cut all to Pieces, and add to it a little | emon- 


Peel, and a little Th7.ne ſhred very ſmall; and when 
you have mingled theſe well together, with the Yolk of 
an Egg, make it up into round Balls; and lay what 
Number of them you think proper round the Diſh. Lay 
one Part of your Chickens over the Bottom of the Diſh, 
and then cut two Sweetbreads into ſeveral Pieces ; and 
when you have ſeaſoned them to your Palate, lay them 
over your Chickens ; when you have ſo done, ſtrew half 

an Ounce of | ruffels and Morels over them, together with 
two or three Artichoak Bottoms cut to Pieces ; and, if 


you have them, a few Cocks-Combs, and a Palate that 


has been boiled tender, and cut to Pieces; over this lay 
the Remainder of your Chickens ; pour into them half 
a Pint of Water, or ſomething more, and then put on 
your Lid. Let it be well bak'd; and as ſoon as it comes 
from the Oven, fill it with good Gravy ; cover it with 
your Cruſt, and ſo ſerve it up to Table. 

To make a Goole Pye. | . 

Half a Peck of Flour will be ſufficient to raiſe the 

Walls of your Pye with, which muſt be made juſt large 
enough to hold your Cooſe. In the firſt place, however, 
have ready by you a pickled dried 'Tongue, that has 


been boiled ſo tender as to peel with Eaſe ; cut off the 


E 3 Root; 
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Root; then bone your Gooſe, and have ready, at the 
ſame time, a large Fowl bon'd ; ſeaſon your Fowl and 
your Gooſe with half a Quarter of an Ounce of Mace 
beat fine, alſo a large Tea-Spoonful of Pepper beat fine, 
and three Tea-Spoonfuls of Salt, all well mingled togc- 
ther; then lay your Fowl into your Gooſe, and your 
Tongue into your Fowl, and your Gooſe in the very {ame 
Form as if it were whole. Put about half a Pound of the 
beſt Butter upon the Top, and then lay on your woes 

1 his is a very agreeable Pye, eicher hot or cold, and will 

keep ſome conſiderable lime. 
T5 make a Veniſon Pally. 

Bone the Neck and the Breaſt, and ſeaſon them to 
your Palate with Pepper and Salt ; cut the Breaſt into 
three or four Pieces; but if you can avoid it, cut none 
of the Fat belonging to the Neck. Lay in the Breaſt 
and Neck-End firſt, and the beft of the Neck End over 
them, that the Fat may be whole: let your Cruſt be 
made of a rich Puft-Paite, and very thick on the Sides, 
as alſo thick at Top, and let yous Bottom be very good. 
Cover your Diſh firſt; then lay in your Ingredients ; 
put into them half a Pound of Eutter, and not above a 
Quarter of a Pint of Water, Thus prepared, put on 
your Lid. Fake it in a quick Oven, and let it ſtand 
there about two Hours. Before it is ready to be taken 
out, ſet the Eones of your Veniſon on the Fire in two 
Quarts of Water, with three or four Blades of Mace, an 
Cnion, a little Piece of Cruſt of Fread, bak'd criſp. and 
brown, and a ſmall Quantity of whole Pepper ; let it be 
cloſe covered, and boil ſoftly over a gentle Fire, till one 
Half of your Liquor is waſted, and then ſtrain it off. 
Pour the Remainder into your Pye as ſoon as it comes 
from the Oven. 

If your Veniſon F to be too lean, take the Fat 
of a Loin of Mutton, and ſteep it for four and twenty 
Hours in ſome Rape Vinegar and Red Wine; then ſpread 
it over the Top of your Veniſon, and cover your Paſty. 

Though ſome People imagine, that Veniſon can never 
be over-bak'd, and will, for that Reaſon, bake it firſt in 
a falſe Cruſt; yet the Notion is quite wrong ; for, thro' 
ſuch a Pradtice, the Flavour of the Veniſon 1s in ſome 
Meaſure at leaſt loſt and gone. If, however, you are 

| deſirous 
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deſirous of having it exceedingly tender, you muſt waſh 
it in warm Milk and Water, then rub it with clean 
Cloths, till it is perfectly dry. When you have ſo done, 
rub it all over with the beſt Vinegar, then let it hang in 
the open Air. You may keep it, thus prepared, for a 
Fortnight, if you think proper; but then no Moiſture 
muſt come to it; if yon find there does, to prevent its 
decaying, you mult firſt dry it well, and then ftrew Ginger 
over 1t. | UU 

When you are diſpoſed to make uſe of it, dip it in luke 


warm Water, and then wipe it dry again. Let it be bak'd 


in a quick Oven. If your Patty be large, it will require 
three Hours at leaſt; at which Lime it will not only be 
very tender, but retain its fine Flavour. 


NM. B. The Shoulder, bon'd, and made as above, with 


the Mutton tat, makes a very agreeable Paſty. 
To make a Mutton Paſty, 
Take a Loin of Viutton that is large and fat; and be- 


fore you bone it, let it hang for five or fix days. Lay 


your Meat, when bon'd, four and twenty Hours in about 
half a int of Red Wine, and half a Pint of Rape-Vine- 


gar; then take it out of the Pickle, and manage it as : 


you would do a Veniſon Paſty, Whilſt your #aſty is in 
the Oven, boil up your Bones in the ſame Manner, and 


fill your Paſty with the Liquor, as ſoon as it comes out of 


the Oven. | 

To make Minc'd Pies, after the bet Manner. 
Shred three Pounds of Sewet, and two Pounds of ſton'd 
Raiſins, as fine and ſmall as poflible; add to them two 
Pounds of Currants, that have been carefully pick'd, 
waſh'd, rubb'd, and dried before the Fire; about forty 
or fifty fine Pippins, more or leſs, as they are in Big- 


neſs, well par'd, cor'd, and chopp'd as ſmall as can be; 


half a Pound of the fineſt Sugar well pounded; a Quarter 


of an Ounce of Mace, the ſame Quantity of Cloves, and 


two large Nutmegs, all beaten very fine ; put all theſe 


Ingredients into a large Pan, and mingle them all well: 


together, with half a Pint of Brandy, and half a Pint of 
Sack. Let this be cloſe ſtopt into a Stone-Pot, and it 
will be ready for your Uſe at any Time; and as good at 
three Months End as at firſt. 
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When you make it into Pies, take a ſmall Dith, very 


Httle bigger, if any, than a Soop Plate, and lay a very 
thin Cruſt all over it; over that, lay a thin Layer of your 


Ingredients, and, after that, a Layer of Citron cut ver 
thin ; ; then another Layer of your minc'd Meat, and a 
Layer of Orange-Peel cut very thin, and over the laſt a 


little more Meat; ſqueeze halt the Juice of a fine Seville 


Orange, or Lemon, into your Ingredients, and add there- 
to three or four Spoonfuls of Red Wine; then lay your 
Cruſt on, and let it be carefully back'd. Minc'd Pies, 
thus made, eat ns finely cold as hot. In caſe you make 
them in Fatty-Pans, mix your Meat and your Sweetmeats 
accordingly. 

Some make their Pies of a Neat's Tongue peeled, and 


' ſhred as fine as poſſible; or two Pounds of the Inſide of a 


Sirloin of Beef, boiled, and fired equally ane, in OrGer 


to mix with the reſt of the Ingredients. 


To make Tarts of divers Kinds. 


F you propoſe to bake them in Patty-Pans, firſt butter 
them well, and then put a thin Cruft all over them, 


in order to your taking them out with the greater Eaſe ; 


but if you make uſe of either Glaſs or China Diſhes, add 


no Cruſt but the Jop one. Strew a proper Quantity of 
fine Sugar at the Fottom, in the firſt Place; and after 


that lay in your Fruit, of what Sort ſoever, as you think 
moſt proper, and ſtrew a like Quantity of the ſame Sugar 
over them, Then put your Lid on, and let them be baked 
in a flack Oven. 

Obſerve, however, that minc'd Fies muſt always be 
bak'd in Patty-Pans, on account of taking them out 
with the greater Eaſe, as above hinted ; and Puft-Paſte 
is the moſt proper for them. —If you make Tarts of 
Apples, Pears, Apricots, &c. the beaten Cruſt is looked 
upon as the moſt proper ; but that 1s ſubmitted to your 
own particular Fancy. 

To make Apple Tart, or Pear Tart. 

Pare them firſt; then cut them into Quarters, and 
take the Cores out; in the next Place, cut each Quarter 
acroſs again; throw them, ſo prepared, into a Sauce- 
pan, with no more Water in it than what will juſt cover 

your 


* 
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your Fruit; let them ſimmer over a low Fire, till they. 
are perfectly tender. Before you ſet your Fruit on the 
Fire, however, take care to put a good large Piece of 
Lemon- veel into your Water. Have your Patty-Pans in 
Readineſs, and ſtrew fine Sugar at the Bottom; then lay 
in your Fruit, and cover them with as much of che fame 
Sugar as you think convenient. Over each Tart pour a 


| Tea-Spoonful of J emon- Juice, and three Spoonfuls of the 


Liquor in which they were boiled. Then lay your Lid 
over them, and put them into a ſlack Oven. 
Obſerve, if your Tarts be made of à pricots, you muſe 
uſe no Lemon-Juice, which 1s the only material Bin 
ence in the Manner of making them. 
Obſerve likewiſe, with reſpect to preſervd Tarts, only 


lay in your preſerv'd Fruit, and put a very thin Cruſt over 
them; and bake them as ſhort a I ime as pollble. 


To make them flill in a more agreeable May. 
Take a large Patty-Pan, in proportion to the intended 


Size of your Tart. Make Sugar-Cruſt for it, and roll i- 
till it is no thicker than a Halfpenny; then, har ving but- 


tered your Patty-Pan, cover it. Shape your upper Cruſt 
on ſomething hollow contrived for that particular Pur- 
poſe, about the ſame Size as your Pan; and then mart: 

it with a proper Iron, in what Form you think moſt 
convenient, in ſuch a Manner that it lie hollow, and 
the Fruit be ſeen through it. Then let your Cruſt be 
baked in a flack Oven, ſo that it may be only criſp'd, but 
not diſcoloured. When the Cruſt is quite cold, take it 
out carefully, and fill it with whatever Fruit you propoſe ; 

lay on the Lid, and your Tart is made. If the Part, 
therefore, be not eat, your Sweetmeat is never the worſe, 
and makes a gentee! Appearance. 


Proper PasTzs for TanTs, 
NE Pound of Flour, and three Quarters of a 


Pound of Butter, mixed well together, and welt 
beaten with a Rolling-Pin, is fafficient for a common 


Cruſt. 
3 hi 2 
Take half a Pound of Butter, half a Pound of Flovr, 


and half a Pound of Sugar; then mix your Ingredients 
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well all together; beat them with a Rolling-Pin well, as 
above directed; and when rolled out thin, it is ready for 
your Purpoſe. 


To make Puff. Paſte. 

Rub fine half a Pound of Butter, with a ſmall Quantity 
of Salt, into a Quarter of a Peck of Flour; make your 
Materials up with cold Water into a light Paſte. When 
it is ſtiff enough, roll it out, and ſtick Lumps of Butter 
all over it, and Flour over that; then roll it up frſt, 
and out afterwards; and obſerve the ſame Method for 
nine or ten times ſucceſſively, till you have made uſe of 
a Pound and an Half of Butter. This Cruſt 1 15 principally 
_ uſed for Pies of all Sorts. 
A very good Cruſt for large Pies, 

Put the Volks of three Eggs to a Leck of Flour ; then 
have ſome Water boiled, and put in half a Pound of tried 
Sewet, and a Pound and an Half of Butter. Skim off the 
Sewet and Butter, and take as much of the Liquor as will 


make your Cruſt both light and good. Work up your Ma- 


terials well, and then roll them out. 
To mate a Standing Cruſt for any large Pye. 

Take a Peck of Flour, and fix Pounds of Butter, boil- 
ed in a Gallon of Water. Skim the Butter off into your 
Flour; but make as little Uſe of your Liquor as poflibly 
you can; then work it up well into a Paſte ; when you 
have ſo done, pull it into Piece-Meals, till it is per- 
fectly cold; then throw it into any Form you judge moſt 
proper. 


This Cruſt is very proper for the Walls of a large 
Gooſe-Pye. 
To make a Culd Cruſt. 


Take three Pounds of Flour, and rub a Pound and an 
Half of Butter into it. When you have broken two Eggs 
into your Ingredients, make it up with cold Water. 

To make a Dripping-Cruſt. 

Boil a Pound and an Ralf of Beef-Dripping in Wa- 
ter; then ſtrain it and let it ſtand till it be cold; then 
take off the hard Fat, which when you have ſcraped well, 
muſt be boiled four or five times ſucceſſively, Let this 
be afterwards worked up well into three Pounds of Flour, 
as fine as poſſible, and then make it up into Paſte with 
cold Watcr, 


This 
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IxsTRUCTIONS for making of Strong Gravies and Broths 
or Soups and Sauces. iti 
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90 ; This Cruſt will eat very agreeably, and pleaſe the. niceſt : i 
7 ol Palate. b 
Too make a Cruft for Cuſtards. ” 
R To half a Pound of Flour add ſix Ounces of Butter, 
ry three Spoonfuls of Cream, and the Volks of two Eggs; 
mL mix theſe well together, and let them ſtand for about a. 
EN Quarter of an Hour ; after that, work it up and down 4 
"I well, and roll it as thin as you pleaſe... = 
"it, b- T0 make Paſte for Crackling-Cruſt. if 
for Take four Handfuls of Almonds blanch'd, and throw | | 
of | them into Water; then dry them in a Cloth; then pound 
Iy them as fine as you can in a Mortar, and add to them | 
the White of an Egg, and a {mall Quantity of Orange= } 
Flower W ater. Th 
ah When they are pounded to your Satisfaction, paſs them. | 
EC through a coarſe Sieve, in order to clear them from all 
che the Clods ; then ſpread it upon a Diſh, till it is as pliable | 
* as you would have it; let it ſtand for ſome ſhort Time, 
— and then roll out one Part of your Materials for your 
under Cruſt, and dry it on your Fye-Pan in the Oven. |; 
I whilſt your other Paſtry-Works are _—_ in what F oxrms {ji 
il. you pleaſe, for the garniſhing your Pies. | j 
ur +] 
1 
Mi 


IET a large Quantity of ſack Part of your Beef as yon. | 
think proper over the Fire, in four Gallons of Water. Will 
Let it be firſt ſeaſoned with Salt, whole Pepper, as wel! 
Jamaica as black, half a Dozen of Onions, or more, if 
you chuſe it, a ſmall Quantity of Cloves and Mace, and M 
2A a large Bunch both of Parſley and Thyme. When it has 
85 boiled about four Hours, and you find about one Half?! 
of your. Liquor boiled away, . ftrain it off, and keep iet 

by you for Uſe as Occaſion ſhall offer. 

To make a brown Gravy. 

1 Put three or four Pounds of lean coarſe Beef into a 
: Frying-Pan, with a few Slices of fat Bacon laid unders- ||| 
neath it; then cut into ſmall Pieces five or, fix. Onions, 
wh a large Carrot, and ſome Cruſts of brown. Bread, and add 
1 to them a ſmall Bunch of Thyme 3: then: cover. them up- 
cloſe, and*{et them over a gentle Fires you muſt let it: 
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fry perfectly brown on both Sides; but take care, hiv 
ever, that it does not burn; then put to it two or three 
Quarts of Broth, made ſtrong as above directed. Seaſon 
it well with Pepper, and let it ſtew for about half an 
Hour; then ſtrain it through a Hair Sieve, and when you 

have ſkimmed off the Fat, it is ready for Uſe, whenever 
you have Occaſion for it. | 

To make Gravy for Brown Sauces. 

Take what Quantity of the Neck of Beef you ſhall have 
Occaſion for, and cut it into thin Slices; and when you 
have floured it well, throw it into a Saucepan, and add to 


Powder of {weet Marjoram, and a little Salt and Pepper ; 
cover all cloſe, and ſet it over a ſlow Fire; ftir it ſeveral 
Times, till you find your Gravy brown; then put ſome 
Water to it, and ſtir it all together; when it has boiled 
about half an Hour, ſtrain it off, and take the Fat from 
off the Top; and add to it what Quantity of Lemon- 
Juice you think proper. 
o make Gravy for White Sauce. 
Boil about a Pound of the worſt Part of a Neck of Veal, 
or the ſame Quantity cut off from a Knuckle, in a Quart 

of Water, with an Onion, a ſmall Quantity of whole Pep- 
per, half a Dozen Cloves, a little Salt, half a Nutmeg 
grated, and a Bunch of ſweet Herbs. When your Ingre- 
dients have boiled about an Hour, or ſomewhat more, 
ſtrain it off, and ſet it by for Uſe. 
20 make a Gravy that is not expenſive. 
Take a Glaſs of Water, and the fame Quantity of Small 
Beer, and cut an Onion into your Liquor in ſmall Slices; 
add to it ſome Pepper and Salt, a little grated Lemon- 
Peel, two or three Cloves, and one Spoonful of the Li- 
quor of either pickled Walnuts or Muſhrooms ; put this 
Into a Baſon ; then throw a large Lump of Butter into a 
Saucepan, and ſet it over the Fire to melt; in the next 
Place, drudge in a ſmall Quantity of Flour, and keep ſtir- 
ring it till the Froth ſinks, by which Time it will be- 
come brown ; then put your Mixture, with an Onion 
fliced, into your brown Butter, and when it has boiled up, 
it is ready for your Uſe. 

To make Beef 8 to keep. 

T ake a Piece of lean Beef that has been only one Quar- 
ter 
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it an Onion ſliced, and a Slice or two of fat Bacon, ſome 
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ter roaſted, and cut it into Bits ; then throw them into 2 
Stew Pan, adding thereto about half a Pint of ſtrong 


Broth, and a Pint of Red Wine; when you have covered 


this up cloſe, let it ſtew for about an Hour; but keep 
turning it every now and then; ſeaſon it with Salt and 
Pepper ; then ſtrain it off, and pour it into a Stone-Bot- 
tle. Warm your Bottle whenever you have Occaſion to 
make uſe of your Gravy. 
T0 make Gravy of Mutton. 
Let your Mutton be ſomewhat better than half. roaſted ; - 


then cut it into Pieces, and ſqueeze out the Gravy with 


a Preſs: After that, take a little good Broth and wet 
your Mutton, in order to your putting it into the Preſs a 
ſecond Time; then add a little salt to it, and pour it of 
into an earthen Veſſel; and keep it for your Service when 
you want 1t. 
Another Way to make Mutton or Beef Gravy. 
Take a coarſe Piece of Mutton, or Beef, and 2 it on 


the Fire, in as much Water as will juſt cover it; when 


it has boiled for ſome Time, take it out of your Sauce- 
pan, beat it well, and cut it into Pieces, that the Gravy 
may run out; then throw it into your Saucepan again, 
adding thereto a ſmall Quantity of Salt and whole Pep- 


| per, an Onion or two, and a Bunch of ſweet Herbs; 
take care that your Ingredients only ſtew ; for they muſt 


not now be boiled as before. When you find it of a 
brown Colour to your Liking, take it off the Fire, and 
pour it into an earthen Pan; ſkim off the Fat as ſoon as 
It 1s cold ; and you may keep it one Week under an- 
other, If you perceive it begin to change its Colour, 
boil it again. 

When you make uſe of this Gravy for a white F ricaſey, 
you muſt melt a little Butter, mixed with two or three 
Spoonfuls of Cream, the Volks of two or three Eggs, and 
a ſmall Quantity of White Wine. 

To make Veal Gravy. 


Cut what Quantity of Steaks you think convenient off 
from a Fillet of Veal ; when you have beaten them very 


well, throw them into a Stew-Pan, and la over them 
ſome Carrots, Parſnips, and Onions ſliced ; then cover 
your Pan; and having ſet it as at firſt over a gentle Fire, 
increaſe the Heat by Degrees; when you find the Gravy 
to 
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to be near waſted, and the Meat begins to ſtick to your 
Pan, and looks of a good brown Colour, add to it ſome 
ſtrong Broth, a fmall Quantity of Parſley, a few Cloves, 
and an Onion or a Leek; then cover your Stew Pan 
again, and let it ſimmer for about three Quarters of an 
Hour; after this, ſtrain it off into an earthen Pan, and it 
will be fit for Uſe, either in Soups or Ragoos. 


Another May of making a good Gravy, fit for almoſt any 
urpoſe. _ 
Burn only two or three Ounces of Butter in a Frying- 
Pan, till it is brown; then lay into it two or three 
Pounds of lean coarſe Beef, two Quarts of Water, and 
half a Pint of Wine, either White or Red, according as 
you would have the Colour of it ; add to this three or four 
Shalots, four or five Anchdvies, and about half a Dozen 
of Muſhrooms, Cloves and Mace, with a ſmall Quantity 
of whole Pepper. Set your Ingredients over a flow Fire, 
and let them ftew for about an Hour, or longer, as you 
judge proper; then take them off; ſtrain your Liquor, 
and ſet it by for Uſe. 
To make a Fiſh Gravy for Soup. 

Take as many Tench, or Eels, as you think proper, 
that have been well cleanſed from Mud, well ſalted on 
their Outſides, and their Gills taken out; then throw 
them into a Kettle, with Water, Salt, an Onion ſtuck 
with Cloves, and a Bundle of ſweet Herbs. When theſe 


ings of ſuch Muſhrooms as have been well waſhed, or a 
few Muſhrooms themſelves, that have been cut fall; 

boil theſe together for. ſome Time, and then ſtrain the 
Liquor threw a Sieve into a Stew-Pan upon ſome fried 
or burnt Flour, and a little Lemon; by which Means 
it will ſoon be of a good Flavour, and a fine Colour, fit 
for Soups. 


Spices and Pot-Herbs into the : oup ſome fmall Time be- 
fore you ſerve it up to Table. 

A proper Stock for an Herb Soup. 
Take ſome Beets, Chards, Chervil, Spinnage, Leeks, 
Cellery, or any other Herbs you think proper, and * 


have boiled about an Hour and an Half, ſtrain the Li- 
quor off through a Cloth. To this add, either the Peel- 


This you may vary at your Pleaſure, by throwing 
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to them two or three large Cruſts of Bread, a little But- 
ter and Salt, and a Bundle of ſweet Herbs; boil theſe for 
about an Hour and Half in a reaſonable Quantity of 


Water; and then ftrain the Liquor through a Sieve. 
This will be a proper Stock for Soups, either of Let- 


| tices, Aſparagus, or fuch other Roots as are fi for * 


or Huy of Abſtinence. 
To make Green Peas 5 
Put a Peck of theſe Peas into a Stew-Pan, and cover 


them with Water; then put to them ſome Salt and Pep- 


per, a few young Onions, a little Parſley, and a Bunch 
of Thyme; add to theſe a Quarter of a Pound of Bacon, 
and a good Lum ws of Butter; then cover them, and when 
they have ſtewed for a ſhort Time, take half a Dozen 


Cabbage Lettices, or more, in caſe they are but ſmall, 
and put them into the Soup, when cut into Quarters; | 
and add to them ten or a Dozen Cucumbers, or leſs, in 
caſe they are large, with a Handful of Purſlane, toge- 


ther with ſome more Seaſoning, and a large Lump of 


Butter; fill your Stew-Fan with boiling Water, and let 


your Soup ſtew for two Hours or more; and if in that 
Time you find your Liquor waſted away too much, throw 
into it a Lump of Butter, and as much more boiling 
Water as you ſee convenient. 

You may ftew in this Soup, if you pleaſe, either two 
or three Pigeons, or a Chicken, with proper . in 


their Bellies. 


To make a Dry'd Peas Soop. 


This may be made of Beef; but a Leg of Pork is the 


better of the two. Strain your Broth through a Sieve, 
and put half a Pint of ſplit Peas to three Quarts of Li- 
quor. When you make uſe of the latter, they muſt be 
paſſed through a Cullender; but the former need not. 
Cut as much Cellery into it as you think proper, into little 
Pieces, a ſmall Quantity of Marjoram in Fowder, and 
ſome dried Mint. When you have ſeaſoned it with Pep- 


per and Salt, let it boil till your Cellery is tender, 
Take Notice, If you boil a whole Leg of Pork, this 
is not to be done till after your Meat is taken out of the 
Pot : But if you boil the Bones of Pork only, or the Hock, 
boil theſe Ingredients afterwards in the Liquor. | 
When you ſerve this Soup up to Table, lay a French 
0 
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Roll! in the Middle of it, and make uſe of 90 Bread, BY 
fifted, to garniſh the Border of your Diſh. 


You may put, if you think proper, ſome All-Spice of 
powdered, or toaſted Bread cut into Dice, into this Soup, 1 © 


and it will be an agreeable Addition enough. 
To make à good Gravy Soup. 

_ Boil a Leg of Beef down, with a ſmall Quantity of 
Salt, a Bunch of ſweet Herbs, a a few Cloves, a Bit of 
Nutmeg, and an Onion. Boll have Gallons of Water 
down to one; then cut three or four Pounds of lean Beef 
into thin Slices; before you put your Meat into your 
Pan, put a Lump of Butter into it, about the Bigneſs of 
an Egg, that has been floured : When your Saucepan is 
hot, and your Butter is properly browned, lay z our Meat 
in; and having covered it, let it ſtew over a quick Fire ; 


but take care to give it a Turn now and then ; and ſtrain 

in your ſtrong Broth, with an Anchovy or two, a Handful | n 
of Fndive and Spinnage, boiled green, drained, and ſhred D 
' groſs; then have ſome Palates ready boiled, cut into || 90 
ſmall Pieces, toaſted and fried. Take out your Beef, an 
and put the Remainder all together with ſome Pepper; 89 
boil it up for about a Quarter of an Hour, and then ſerve tw 
it up, with a Knuckle of Veal, or a boiled Fowl i in the th 
Middle of it. m 
o make Peas Pottage. | to 

Boil four Quarts of Peas in as little Water as will be | 

ſufficient, till they are ſoft, and duly thickened ; while 
theſe are preparing, boil a leg of Mutton, and two or let 
three Humbles of Veal, in another Pot, pricking them M 
with a Knife, in order to let out the Gravy ; boil them O 


in no more Water than what will juſt cover them. When 
you have boiled out all the Goodneſs of your Meat, ftrain 1 m. 
the Liquor, and put it into the Pulp of your Peas, and 
let them boil together; then put in a good Piece of Ba- 
con, a large Bunch of Mint, and a little Thyme, As Pa 
ſoon as it is enough, put it into your Diſh, and lay ſmall ad 
Kaſhers of Eacon all round it; but before you ſerve it up, be 


pour a ſufficient „Quantity of mented Futter into it. th 
| To make a Rice So . a 
Pick and waſh a Quarter of a Pound of Rice as clean th 
as poſſible, and boil it in ſome Veal Broth till it is per- let 


fetly tender, with a Chicken, and a ſmall Quantity of ha 
Mace ; : a 
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| Mace; then ſkim it well, and ſeaſon it with Salt to your 
Palate ; then ſtir in half a Pound of Butter, and a Pint 
of Cream, boiled up into your Soup; when all Things 


| are thus prepared, ſerve up the Fowl and the Soup with 
the Crumb of a French Roll. 


| To make a Soup of Turnips. 
When you have prepared as much good Veal Gravy 


| as will be requifite for your Purpoſe, pare ſome Tur- 
nips, and cut them into ſmall Squares like Dice; let the 
Number be two or three Dozen, in proportion to the 
Size of your Diſh; then fry them in either Hogs-Lard, 
or Butter clarified, till they appear of a brown Colour; 
| after this, take two Quarts of your Gravy and the Cruſts 
of two 7rench Rolls boiled up together, and ſtrain them 
well, When your Turnips are perfectly cleared from 
the Fat wherein they were fried, put them together, 
and boil them till they be tender. A couple of roaſted 
Ducks will be very agreeable to lay in the Middle of 


your Soup. You mult have a Rim for your Garniſh, 
and on the Outſide ſeveral Pieces of Turnips cut into 
Squares, that have been boiled white in Broth, and be- 
twixt each Parcel a Piece of your fried Turnips, cut in 
the Shape of Cocks-Combs. Let your Bread be ſoaked 


in ſome fine Fat and good Gravy, and then ſerve it up 


to Table. „ 
To make an Onion Soup. 


Put half a Pound of good Butter into a Stew Pan, and 


let it all melt over the Fire, and boil, till it makes no 
Manner of Noiſe; then take about a Dozen, or leſs, of 
Onions, peeled, according as they are in Bigneſs, and 


cut them ſmall ; when thus ſhred, throw them into your 
melted Butter, and let them fry for about fifteen or 
twenty Minutes; then, when you have ſhaken in a ſmall 


Quantity of Flour, ſtir them round about; ſhake your 
Pan, and let them fry for a few Minutes longer; then 
add to them a Quart, or more, if you think proper, of 
boiling Water, and ſtir them round once more; then 
throw into them a large Piece of the upper Cruſt of 
a ſtale Loaf, and ſeaſon it with Salt to your Taſte; keep 


them boiling for ten Minutes longer over the Fire; but 


let them be frequently ſtirred ; then take them off, and 
have the Yolks of two Eggs beat fine with half a Spoon- 


ful 


- 
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ful of Vinegar ready to put to them and having min- 
gled ſome of the Soup with them, ſtir it well, and mix 


it well with the Remainder of your Soup, and fo ſerve it 
up to Table. | 


= | To make an Egg Soup. 

When you have beaten the Yolks of two Eggs into 
your Diſh, and a Lump of Butter about the Bigneſs of 
a common Egg, take a Tea-Kettle of boiling Water in 
one Hand, and a Spoon in the other. Pour your Water 
in by flow Degrees, and keep it ſtirring well all the Time, 
till you have put in the Quantity of a Quart, or better; 
and till you find your Eggs well mixed, and your Butter 
perfectly melted. After this, pour all into a Sauce-Pan, 
and ſtir them till they begin to ſimmer; then take it off 
the Fire, and pour it out of one Veſſel into another, till 
it is perfectly ſmooth, and has a high Froth ; after this, 
ſet it once more over the Fire, and let it remain there 
till it is perfectly hot; then pour it into your Soup-Diſh, 
and ſerve it up to 'Table. 

To make Plumb-Pottage for Chriſtmas, 

Take a Leg and Shin of Beef, and boil them in ten 
Gallons of Water, till they are perfectly tender; and 
when you find the Broth ſtrong enough for your Purpoſe, 
Krain it out; wipe your Pot clean, and then put all your 
Broth in again; have in Readineſs the Crumb only of fix 
French Rolls cut in Pieces, in order to ſoak it in ſome 
.of the Fat of the Broth, over a Stove, for about a Quarter 
of an Hour; to this add five Pounds of Currants that 
have been well waſhed, the ſame Quantity of Raiſins, and 
two Pounds, or more, if you think proper, of Prunes ; let 
theſe boil till they are ſwelled ; then put to them three 
Quarters of an Ounce of Mace, two Nutmegs, and half 
an Ounce of Cloves that have been beaten fine, and mixed 
with a little cold Liquor; but they muſt not remain there 
long; when you have taken your Pot off, put in a ſmall 
Quantity of Salt, a Quart of Sack, and another of Claret, 
adding thereto the juice of two or three Lemons, and 
three Pounds, at leaſt, of Sugar. If you think proper, 
_ may put ſome Sagoe to the reſt of your Ingredients. 
When you have poured your Pottage into earthen Pans, 
it will keep a conſiderable Time, and you may make Uſe 
of it as Occaſion offers. 
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ſoning it, you may add 
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: To make a Cake Soup, or Veal Glue, zo be portable in Boxes. 


Strip a Leg of Beef of all its Skin and Fat; then take 
all the fleſhy Part from the Bones, and boil them over a 


| gentle Fire, ſo long, and in ſuch a Quantity of Water, 
that you think the Liquor, when cold, will make a ftrong | 
If, however, you are dubious, try a Spoonful or 

two, and let it cool before you ſtrain the whole through 


Jelly. 


a Steve. Whuillt it is ſettling, have in Readineſs a Stew- 
Pan with Water, and ſeveral China Cups, or Earthen 
Ware glaz'd; fill theſe Veſſels with Part of your Jelly, 
taken clear from the Settling, and ſet them into the 
Stew-Pan of Water ; then let them boil gently in it, till 
the Jeliy in the Cups becomes as thick as Glue ; after 


this, let them ſtand to cool, and then turn out the Glue 


upon a Piece of new Flannel, in order to draw out the 
Moiſture; turn them once in about fix Hours, and put 
them on a freſh piece of Flannel ; continue turning them 
till they are perfectly dry, and then keep them in a warm 
dry Place. In a ſhort Time they will be as ſtiff and 
hard as Glue, and may be ſent away in Boxes at any 
Diſtance whatſoever, without the leaſt Damage or In- 
convenience. 


When you make Uſe of your Cakes, pour about a 
Pint of boiling Water upon the Quantity of a large Wal- 


nut; and when, by conſtant ſtirring it in the boiling 
Water, it is perfectly diſſolved, it will make a moderate 
Meſs of very good ſtrong Broth. 

fach a Quantity of Salt and Pep- 
per as may be agreeable to your Palate ; for nothing of 


that Nature muſt be put into your Ingredients that con- 


ſtitutes your Glue; fince if they were, your Cakes would 
ſoon grow muſty. As your Soup, therefore, in making 
of it, muſt have nothing ſavour in it, you may add 
y'hat Herbs or Spices to it you think proper; but then 
ſuch Herbs muſt firſt be boiled tender in plain Water, 


and that Water muſt be made uſe of to pour upon your 


Cake Gravy, inſtead of other hot Water. By having, 
therefore, a Quantity of theſe Cakes always in Readi- 
neſs, you may make a good Diſh of Soup whenever you 
pleaſe, without the leaſt Trouble or Inconvenience, by 
allowing only the Quantity of a large Walnut, as above 
direQted, to every Pint of Water, If, however, you 

want 


In regard to the ſea- 
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want mer for Sauce, you muſt uſe double the ER 
you do for Soup or Broth; 

For high Sauces, and ſuch as have ſtrong Stomachs to 
reliſh them, you may make uſe of Beef-Gravy Cakes, in- 
ſtead of thoſe of Veal; ; though the latter, it is true, are 
not only the moſt ſimple, but the eaſieſt of Digeſtion. _ 

In the making therefore of Beef-Gravy Cakes, obſerve 


the following Direction. 


Jake a Leg or Shin of Pcef, and prepare it after the 
ſame Manner as above preſcribed for your Veal Cakes ; 


and by making uſe of the fleihy Parts only, and following 


the Method above directed, you will have a Peef Glue, 
which may be thought preferable to any other for Sau- 
ces, eſpecially in Houſes in the Country, as ne Fleſh is 

of a ſtronger Nature than that of Beef. Some, in order 


to gratiſy the Appetites of your keen Sportſmen, will add 
to their Beef the F leſh of a Prace of Hares, and an old 


Cock or two, to give an additional Strength, Though 
this may be done indeed diſcretionally, yet take Notice, 


that the Stock of all theſe Cakes, Gravies, or Glues, 


is the firſt, Theſe, however, may ſtill be enriched by 


Chervil, Beet, Cellery, or any other Soup Herbs you 


think proper. 
A ſmall Quantity of this ſtrong Soup may agreeably 


enough be put into ſuch Sauce as you * either for 
Fleſn, Fiſh, or Fowl. 


To make a Breakfaſt Broth. 

Get the Chine of a Rump of Beef, a Neck and 
Knuckle of Veal, the Crag-End of a Neck of Mutton, 
and a Couple of Chickens. Pound the Breaſts of your 
Chickens in a Mortar, together with ſome Crumbs of 
Bread, that have been ſoaked in your Broth, When you 
have ſeaſoned all your Ingredients to your Palate, ſtrain 


them through a Sieve, and pour your Liqyor upon 


Cruſts of Bread, that have been laid ſimmering in the 


ſame Broth. 
To make White Broth. 

Parboil a Chicken, or Pullet; and when you have 
taken the Fleſh from the Bones, put it into a Stew-pan 
over a Chafing-Diſh of Coals ; add to this as much boil- 
ed Cream as you ſhall think proper; thicken this with 
Flour, Rice, and Eggs, and a {mall Quantity of Mar- 


YOWs 


it into two Parts. 
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row, in ſome of the Broth your Fowl was boiled in; then 


pour in about a Gill of either Sack or Mountain, and ſea- 


ſon with Salt and Pepper to your Palate ; when it is thick- 
| ened to your Satisfaction, ſerve it up to Table. 


79 make Barley Broth. | 
Set three Quarts of Water upon the Fire, and put into 
your Saucepan a Pound of French Barley ; when it has 


| boiled for ſome Time, throw in ſome whole Spice, and 
| what Quantity of Raifins and Currants you think proper. 
When it is boiled enough, put a Lump of Butter and a 
| little Roſe-Warter into it; then ſweeten it to your Palate, 
[and eat it. 5 | OX | 


To make Mutton Broth. 95 
Take about ſix Pounds of a Neck of Mutton, and cut 
Boil the Crag in a Gallon of Water; 
as the Scum ariſes, take it off; then put in what Quan- 
tity of ſweet Herbs you think proper, as alſo one Onion, 
and a large Cruſt of Bread. When your Crag has boiled 
for about an Hour, put in the Remainder of your Meat, 
two or three Turnips, ſome Chives, and ſome Parſley 
that has been chopped ſmall ; ſeaſon it with Salt to 
your Palate. You may thicken it with either Bread, 
Oatmeal, Barley, or Rice, as your Inclination directs 
you, If you propoſe to have Turnips for Sauce to your 
Meat, don't boil the whole in your Broth, becauſe it will 
make it too ſtrong. „ „ 

3 To make Plumb Gruel. . 

Take two large Spoonfuls of Oatmeal, and put it in— 
to two Quarts of Water, with a Blade or two of Mace, 
and a ſmall Quantity of Lemon-Peel; ſtir them all to- 
gether, and let them boil for about five or ſix Minutes; 
then take it off the Fire; and having ſtrained it, put it 
into your Saucepan again, and add to it half a Pound of 
Currants, well waſhed and picked; when it has boiled 
about ten Minutes, add to it a Glaſs of White Wine, 
and ſome grated Nutmeg ; then ſweeten it as you like it, 
and eat 1t. 


Some General RULES to be objerved in the making 
of SOUPS or BROTHS, 


N the firſt Place, be particularly careful that all your 
Pots, Saucepans and Covers, be perfectly clean, _ 
7 ree 
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free from either Greaſe or Sand. Take great Care, like- 
wiſe, that they be well tinn'd ; for otherwiſe they will 
give your Broths or Soups a diſagreeable braffy I ate. 
If you are not too much hurried, ſtew your Meat as ſoftly 
as you can; for by that means it will not only be more 
tender, but have a finer Flavour. 


When you make Soup or roth for immediate Uſe, 
you muſt ſtew your Meat ſoftly, and put in but a very 
little more Water than you intend to have Soup or Broth. 
If you have an earthen Pan or Pipkin, ſet it on Wood- 


Embers till it boils ; then ſkim it, and put your Seaſon— 


ing into it; after that, cover it cloſe, and ſet it on the 
Embers again, that it may ſtew gently for ſome Time. 


This Method, ſtrictly obſerved, will make both your 
Broth and your Meat alſo very delicious. In all your 
Soups and Broths, you muſt take care that no one In- 
gredient be predominant over the reſt; the Taſte ſhould 
be equal, and the Reliſh agreeable to what you particu- 
larly intend it for. : 1 5 
Take Notice, that whatever Greens or Herbs you put 


into your Broths or Soups, they muſt all be well cleaned, 


waſhed, and picked, before they are made uſe of. 


INSTRU CTIONS for making White Hogs 
Puddings, Black Puddings, and fine Sauſages, &c. 


To make Hogs Puddings with Almonds, ſeveral Mays. 
The firſt Way. 


CHRED two Pounds of Marrow, or Beef Sewet, very 


ſmall ; then add to it about a Pound and an Half of 


Almonds that have been blanch'd, ard beaten very fine, 


with a ſmall Quantity of Roſe-Water, one Pound of Bread 
grated, a ſmall Quantity of Salt, half an Ounce of Mace, 
Nutmeg, and Cinnamon, all mixed together ; the Yolks 


of a Dozen Eggs, four Whites, a Pint of Sack, a Pint 


and an Half of good Cream, ſome Orange or Roſe Water, 
and a Pound and a Quarter of fine Sugar. 5 

Take particular Notice, your Cream muſt be boiled, 
and you muſt have ſome Saffron tied up in a Bag to dip 
into the Cream, in order tc give it a Colour. 


C bierve the following Method in making theſe Pud- 
dings. | : 
n 


Hour, and your Work is finiſhed. 


(-.219 }:- 


fill them, add now and then a Bit of Citron : When you 
have tied them up, boil them about a Quarter of an 


EF ſecond Way. 
Chop a Pound of Beef Marrow very fine, and add to 


In the firſt Place, take care that your Eggs be well 
beaten ; then ſtir in. your Almonds; after that, the Salt, 
Sewet, and Spice; and let the whole be well mingled 
together; then fill your Guts but half-full ; and as you 


it half a Pound of ſweet Almonds that have been blanch'd, 


and beaten very fine with a little Roſe or Orange-Flower 


Water, half a Pound of white Bread finely grated, half 


a Pound of Currants well waſh'd and pick'd, a Quarter 
of an Ounce of Mace, and the fame Quantity of Nutmeg 
and Cinnamon, all well mingled together ; then put to 
theſe Ingredients half a Pint of Sack, half a Pint of thick 


Cream, the Volks only of four Eggs, and a Quarter of 


a Pound of fine Sugar. 


up, and let them boil for about a Quarter of an Hour. 
If you have a Mind, for Change-ſake, to have no 


with an additional Quarter of a Pound of fine Sugar. 
| A third May. 


Pare fix large Pippins, core them, and chop 
very fine; add to them a Quartern of fine Sugar, half a 


Let your Guts be filled half-full only; then tie them 
Currants in your Ingredients, ſupply the Place of them 


them 


Pint of good Cream, the Crumb of a Halfpenny-Loaf 


well grated, a Quarter of a Pound of Currants, a Gill 
of Sack, or two Spoonfuls of Roſe-Water, which you 
think proper, half a Dozen of blanch'd bitter Almonds 
beaten very fine, the Yolks of two Eggs, and the White 
of one only, beaten fine. 
are duly mingled together, fill your Guts near three 
Parts full, and boil them only for about fifteen or twenty 


Minutes. 
To make Hogs Puddings with Currants. 


then add to it three Pounds of white Bread finely grated, 
two Pounds of Currants well waſh'd and pick'd, a Quar- 


When all your Ingredients 


Take four Pounds of Beef Sewet, and ſhred it finely ; 


er of an Ounce of Cloves, and the ſame Quantity of 
Mace and Cinnamon, beaten fine, a Pound and an Half 
of fine Sugar, with a little Salt, a Quart of Cream, a 

a | Pint 
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Pint of Sack, a ſmall Quantity of Roſe or Orange. 
Flower Water, and a whole Score of Eggs, well beaten, 


with but Half the Whites: When your ingredients have 


been well beaten together, fill your Guts but half,: full; 


| boil them for a ſhort lime, and prick them as they boil, 
that the Skins may not burſt. You may eat theſe either 


cold or hot. | TE. 
N To make Black Puddings. 


Firſt, get a Peck of Gruts, and boil them for an Hour 


and an Half in Water; then drain them, and throw them 


into a clean Earthen Pan, or clean Tub; then kill your 
Hog, and take two Quarts of his Blood, which muſt be 


kept conſtantly ftirring till it is cold; then mingle it with 
your Gruts, ſo boiled as above mentioned, and ſtir all 


your Ingredients well together. . | 

As to your Seaſoning, take one large Spoonful of Salt, 
a Quarter of an Ounce of Cloves, and as much Mace 
and Nutmeg ; dry it, beat it, and mix it all well toge- 
ther; add to it a ſmall Quantity of Winter-Savoury, ſweet 


Marjoram, Thyme, and Pennyroyal, chopp'd as fine as 
poſſible, juſt to give it a Flavour. The next Day, cut 


the Leaf of the Hog into Squares, like Dice; then waſh 
and ſcrape the Guts as clean as poflible ; and when you 
have tied up one End, begin to fill them, till they are 
near three parts full ; but take Care to mingle the Fat 
in due proportion with your other Ingredients. You 
may make your Puddings of what Length you think 
proper. When they are tied, prick them with a Fork, 
or a Pin, and throw them into a Kettle of hot Water ; 
there let them boil gently for about an Hour, in which 
Time they will be enough; then take them out, and let 
then dry upon clean Straw. 

To make Black Puddings with Gooſe-Blood, after the 

DS Scotch Faſhion. 

When you have killed your Gooſe, by chopping his 

Head off, ſave the Blood, and keep it conſtantly ſtirring 


till it is cold; then put to it ſuch a {uantity of Gruts, 


Salt, Spice, and ſweet Herbs, together with ſome beef 
Sewet, chopped fine, according to your liking, When 
you, have taken the kin off your Geuſe's eck, pull 
out the Windpipe and Fat; then fl the Kin, and tie it 
up at both Ends. Your uddins thus prepared, make 
| a 
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* pye of your Giblets, and lay your, Pudding in the 
Middle. 3 


To make the beſt Sort of Sauſages. 
Take ſix Pounds of the beſt Pork, and clear it from 
all the Skin, Griſtles, and Fat; cut your Meat ſmall in 
the firſt place, and afterwards pound it fine in a Mor- 


tar; add to this Meat, when ſo prepared, ſix Pounds of 


Beef-Sewet, freed from its Skin, and ſhred as ſmall as 
poſſible ; then take a large Bundle of Sage, and pick off 
all the Leaves; and when you have waſhed them well, 
ſhred them likewiſe very fine. Your Ingredients thus 
far ready, ſpread your Meat upon the Dreſſer, and ſhake 
about three large Spoonfuls of your Sage all over your 
Meat. When you have ſo done, ſtrew the Rhind of a 
whole Lemon, ſhred ſmall, over your Sage; and add 
thereto about a large Spoonful of ſweet Herbs, ſhred as 
fine as the Sage; over this, grate a Couple of N utmegs, 
and over them ſtrew one large Spoonful of Salt, and two 
Tea-Spoonfuls of Pepper; throw your Sewet over the 
whole, and mix all well together. Your Ingredients 
thus duly prepared, lay them down cloſe in an Earthen 
Pot for Uſe, as Occaſion offers. Whatever Quantity 
you take out at Times for your immediate Purpoſe, add 
to it as much Egg as will make it roll tmooth. When 
you have made them about the Size of a Sauſage, fry 
them either in Dripping or Butter, which muſt be hot 
before you put them in, and afterwards keep them roll- 
ing about. When they are perfectly hot, and of a fine 
brown Colour, take them off, and ſerve them up to 
Table. 5 a e 

If you don't approve of pounding your Meat in a_ 
Mortar, let it only be chopped fine. od: 

You may make your very fine Savſages of Veal, ma- 
naged in the ſame Manner, or Veal and Pork well min- 
pled together. . 

To make Common Sauſages. 

Chop three Pounds of the beſt Pork, Fat and Lean to- 
gether, as fine as poſhble ; but firit take care to ſtrip it 
of its Skin and Griſtles; ſeaſon it with two Tea-Spoon- 
fals of Salt, and one of Pepper; to which add three 
Tea-Spoonfuls of Sage, ſhred very fine, and mingle all 
well together. When your Guts are well cle, d, ill 
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them, or otherwiſe pot your Ingredients. When you 


uſe them, roll them out into what Size you think proper, 
and fry them as above directed. TE 
You may make very agreeable Sauſages likewiſe of 


| Beef, if you chuſe it. 


To make Bologna Sauſages. 


To a Pound of Beef, and a Pound of Beef-Sewet, add | 
the ſame Quantity of Veal, Pork, and middling Bacon, 


neither too fat nor too lean, Chop them all together as 
fine as poſſible ; then add to your Meat what Quantity 
you think proper of Sage and ſweet Herbs, ſhred very 
ſmall, after they have been well pick'd and waſh'd; 


ſeaſon your Ingredients pretty high both with Salt and 


Pepper. Have ready prepared ſome large Guts, and 
fill them: When you dreſs them, let your Water boil 
firſt; and before you put them in, prick them with a 
Pin, that the Skins may not burſt. Let them boil gently 


for about an Hour; then take them off, and dry them 


upon clean Straw, 


INSTRUCTIONS for Potting and Collaring of Beef, 
- : 


_ Veal, Pig, Fiſh, Fowl, &c. 


To pot either Fowls or Pigeons. 

W. you have cut their Legs off, draw them, 

| and wipe them well with a Cloth, but never 
waſh them ; ſeaſon them with Salt and Pepper pretty 
kigh; then put them down cloſe in a Pot, with as much 
Butter as you think will cover them, when melted, and 
bak'd very tender; then drain them perfectly dry from 
their Gravy, which is beſt done by laying them on a 
Cloth; then ſeaſon them again, not only with Salt and 


Pepper, but with ſuch a Quantity of Mace and Cloves, 
beaten very fine, as you ſee convenient, and then pot 
them again as cloſe as you can; clear the Butter from 


your Gravy when it 1s cold ; and when you have melted 

it, pour it over your Fowls. If you have not ſufficient, 

you muſt clarify more; for your Butter muſt be at leaſt 

an Inch thick over your Birds. 

| Moſt People bone their Wild-Fowl ; but that Particular 

is entirely left to your own Option, 7 
n 


. 
To pot Beef. 8 
When you have cut your Meat ſmall, let it afterwards 


be well beaten in a Marble Mortar, with ſome Butter 
| melted for that Purpoſe, and two or three Anchovies, till 
you find your Meat mellow, and agreeable to your Pa- 
late. Thus prepared, put it cloſe down in Pots, and 
pour over them a ſufficient Quantity of clarified Butter. 
| You may ſeaſon your Ingredients with what Spice yon 


pleaſe. 35 
5 Ta pot Veniſon. 

Take what Quantity of Veniſon you think proper, 
both the Fat and the Lean together, and ſpread it in a 
broad Pan; then ſtick little Lumps of Butter all over 
your Meat ; and when you have tied ſome brown Paper 
over your Pan, ſend it to the Oven. When it is ſuffi- 
ciently bak'd, take your Meat out of the hot Liquor ; 
drain it well, and then lay it in a Diſh; as ſoon as it is 
cold, take the Skin all off, and then beat your Meat, the 
Fat and the Lean together, in a Marble Mortar. As to 
the Seafoning, uſe ſuch a Quantity of Mace, Cloves, 
Nutmeg, Salt and Pepper, as is moſt agreeable to your 
Palate. When the Butter in which your Meat was bak'd 
is cold, beat a ſmall Quantity of it in, to moiſten it; 
then put it cloſe down 1n a Pot, and pour clarified Butter 
Over 1t. | | | 

Take Notice, you muſt beat your Ingredients till they 
come to a perfect Paſte. . V 

To pot Tongues in the beſt Manne. 

Boil a dried Tongue till it is perfectly tender, and then 

eel it; and have a Gooſe and a large Fowl, both ready 

n'd, to add to it; take a Quarter of an Ounce of 
Mace, and the ſame Quantity of Cloves, a large Nut- 
meg, and a Quarter of an Ounce of black Pepper, all 
beat well together; add to this a Spoonful of Salt. With 
this Seaſoning rub your Tongue, and the Inſide of your 
Fowl, very well ; and afterwards put your Tongue into 
the Belly of your Fowl. In the next place, ſeaſon your 
Gooſe, and put your Fowl and Tongue into the Belly of 


it, by which Means the latter will appear as if it was ne- 


ver bon'd. Lay it, thus prepared, in a Pan that will juſt 
hold it; and when you have covered it over with the 
beſt freſh Butter melted, ſend it to the Oven, and _—_ 
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let it ſtand for about an Hour and an Half. When it is 


ſufficiently bak'd, take it out of your Pan, and drain it 
well from the Butter. Let it lie upon a coari: Cloth till 
it is perfectly cold; and when your Butter is cold, take 
the hard Fat from the Cravy, and let it meit before the 
Fire. When you have put your Meat into your Pan a- 
ain, pour your melted Butter over it. if you have not 
e ſufficient for your Purpoſe, you muſt clarity more; 
for your Gooſe muſt be covered at leaſt an Inch thick. 
Ihis will keep a g:icat while, eat very agreeably, and 


appear beautiful to the Eye, when it is cut down crofs- 


Take Notice, Pefore the Butter is poured on, at your 
laſt potting it, throw a little Spice over your Meat; for 


- otherwiſe it will not be ſufficiently ſeaſoned. 


To pot Beef like Veniſon. 
Cut the lean Part of a Euttock of Beef into divers Pie- 
ces, of about a Pound Weight each. For the Seaſoning 


of eight ſuch Pieces, take four Ounces of Saltpetre, an 


equal Quantity of Petre-Salt, a whole Pint of white Salt, 
and one Ounce of Sal Prunella. When your Salts have 
been all beaten very fine, and you have mingled them 
well together, rub your Feef well with them ; then let 
your Meat he for four Days, but turn it at leaſt twice 
every Day ; then throw 1t into a Pan, and cover it with 


_ Pump-W ater, and a ſmall Quantity of its own Brine ; 


then let it ſtand there till your Meat is as tender as a 


Chicken ; then drain all the Gravy from it, and ſpread 


w abroad, that you may take away all the Skin and Si- 
news yon find amongſt it. When you have proceeded 
thus far, throw your Meat into a Marble Mortar; and 


after you have pounded it well, lay it in a broad Diſh, 


and add to it three Quarters of an Cunce of Pepper, a 
little Salt, a Nutmeg beaten very fine, and about an 
Ounce of Cloves and Mace. Work this Seaſoning well 
into your Meat; and then add to it a ſmall Quantity of 
the beſt freſh Butter, clarified, in order to render it more 
moiſt and palatable. When you have mixed your Ingre- 
dients all well together, preſs them down into Pots, as 
cloſe as poſſible, and ſet them to the Mouth of the Oven, 
that the Meat may ſettle the better; then pour over it 
clariked Butter about two Inches thick. As ſoon as your 

| Butter 
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Putter is cold, cover your Pots with white Paper, and ſet 


them by for Uſe, as Occaſion offers. 
To pot Cheſhire Cheeſe. 
Put threc Pounds of the beſt Sort into a Mortar, and 


add to it about half a Pound of the belt freſh Butter you 


can procure; then pound them together; and as you 
are beating them, pour in gradually a Gill of Sack, 


with about half an Ounce of Mace, beat as fine as Pow- 
| der, in it. 

together, preſs them as cloſe as you can into an earthen 
| Pot; then, when you have poured over it a ſufficient. 


When your Ingredients are all well mingled 


Quantity of clarified Butter, ſet it by for Uſe in a coot 
Place. Cheſhire Cheeſe, thus prepared, is preferable to 


any Cream Cheeſe whatſoever. 


To collar Beef. is 
Strip the Skin off a thin Piece of the Flank, and then 
beat your Meat well with a Rolling-PFin. Have in 
Readineſs a Quart of Petre-Salt, that has been diſſolved 
in five Quarts of Pump-Water, aud itrained, and turow 


your Meat into it: There let it lie for five or lix Days; 


but take care to turn it every now and thea. When it 
is thus far prepared, take a Quarter of an Ounce of 
Cloves, a ſmall Quantity of Mace, with a little Pepper, 
and a whole Nutmeg, all beaten well together; add to 
this a Handful of | hyme, that has been ſtript of the 
Stalks. When you have taken your Meat out of the 


Brine, ſtrew your Seaſoning ail over it; over that lay 


on the Skin that you had ſtript off, and roll up your 


Meat in it as cloſe as poſſible; then tie it hard with 


coarſe Tape, and put it in a deep Pot; and when you have 
added to it a Pint of Claret, ſend it to the Oven, and let 
it be well bak'd. | 5 | 
To collar a Pig, or a Breaſt of Veal. 
Bone your Veal, or your Pig; then with a. ſmall 
Quantity of Salt, Cloves, and Mace, that have been 


beaten fine, a Bunch of ſweet Herbs, together with 


ſome Parſley, Pennyroyal, and Sage, ſhred as fine as 
poſſible, ſeaſon the Infide of your Meat; then roll it up 
in the ſame Manner as you would Brawn ; bind it cloſe 
with narrow Tape, and then tie a Cloth about it; and 
boil it in as much Vinegar as Water, till it is perfectly 
tender ; but before you put it in, and before the Water 
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boils, throw into your Water a ſmall Quantity of Salt, 
Pepper, Cloves, and Mace, all whole. When you find 
it is enough, take your Collar out of the Liquor; and 
when both are quite cold, take the Cloth off with which 
you boiled your Collar, and pour the Liquor over it; 
when you have covered it cloſe, ſet it by for Uſe, as 
Occaſion offers. If your Pickle ſhould happen, in any 
Degree, to prove faulty, ſtrain it firft through a coarle 
Cloth; and after you have boiled and ſkimmed it, pour 
it over your Collar again, but not till it is cold. 
Take Notice, you muſt waſh your Collar, and wipe it 


dry, as alſo your Pan, before you ſtrain your Pickle; 


and when you have boiled it, ftrain it again; and when 
you have poured it, as above directed, upon your Collar, 
cover it up very cloſe. 5 
. To collar Salmon. 


Take a large Piece of Salmon, with the Tail; cut 


the latter off, and when you have waſhed the other well, 
take a Cloth and wipe it very dry; after that, waſh it 
all over with the Yolks of Eggs ; put thereto what Quan- 
| tity you think proper of Oyſters only parboiled, the 
Jail of a Lobſter or two, the Volks of three or four 
Fegs that have been boiled hard, half a Dozen Ancho- 
vies, a Bunch of ſweet Herbs that have been chopp'd 
ſmall, ſome grated Fread, together with a little Salt, 
Pepper, Nutmeg, Mace, and Cloves, that have been 
beaten fine: Let all theſe Ingredients be worked toge- 
ther with the Yolks of Eggs, and lay it all over the 
fleſhy Part; then roll it up into a Collar, and bind it 
up with ſome coarſe Tape; then let it be boiled in Wa- 
ter, and ſome Vinegar, and throw into it a ſmall Quan» 
_ tity of Salt. Take care that your Liquor is boiling-hot 
before you put in your Collar. When you find your 
Liquor boils, throw into it a Handful of ſweet Herbs, a 
little ſliced Ginger, and a Nutmeg, at the ſame Time 
with your Collar. In about two Hours it will be e- 
nough; then take it up, and put it into your Souling- 
Pan; and when the Pickle 1s cold, put 1t upon your 
Salmon, which muſt ſtand in it till you make uſe of it. 
If you propoſe to pot your Salmon after it is boiled, you 
maſt pour ſame clarified Butter over it; and take cars 

that 


it is cold, ſkim it. 
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that the Butter you make uſe of for that Purpoſe be tlie 
beſt you can purchaſe. 2 
To pickle Pork. 

When you have boned your Pork, cut it into Pieces 
of a proper Size for the Pan you propoſe to lay it in- 
rub each Piece well with Saltpetre, in the firit Pla 
and after that, with common Salt and Bay Salt mi 
together, in equal Proportions. When you have Jaid a 
proper Quantity of common Salt at the Bottom of your 
Pan or Tub, cover each Piece of your Meat likewiſe 
with the ſame Salt. After you have laid one Piece up- 
on another, as cloſe as conveniently you can, fill up the 


hollow Places on the Sides with Salt likewiſe.  Whea 


you find the Salt that lay on the Top of your Meat be- 
gins to melt away, ſtrew on more; then ſpread a coarſe 
Cloth over your Tub or Pan wherein your Meat 1s laid, 
and a Board over that; and in order to keep that as cloſe 
as poſſible, lay any Thing that is weighty upon it. If 
your Meat be thus ordered, and thus kept cloſe, it will 
be ready for Uſe, and be perfectly good the whole Year 
round, 
A Pickle for Pork that is fs to be eaten in a Wetk 
vdr ten Days Time. „ 
When you have boiled one Pound of Bay-Salt, the 
ſame Quantity of coarſe Sugar, and fix Ounces of Salt- 
petre, in two Gallons of Pump-Water, as long as you 
think proper, take your Liquor off the Fire, and when 
You may cut your Pork into Pieces 
of any Size you think proper; but lay it as cloſe as you 
can, and pour the Liquor over it. Lay a Board over 
your Pan, with a Weight upon it, that as little Air as 
poſſible may get to it; and it will be fit for Uſe in a 
Week or ten Days Time. In caſe you find your Pickle 
begins to ſpoil, let it be boiled over again, and ſkim- 
med; and when it is cold, pour it over your Meat once 
more. 
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To make Hams of Mutton, Beef, Veal, or Pork. 


To make Hams of Beef, 
UT the Leg of a ſmall, but fat Ox, Ham Faſhion ; 
then take an Ounce of Saltpetre, an Ounce of Bay- 
| CK 4: - Salt, 
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galt, one Pound of common Salt, and the ſame Quan- 
tity of the coarſeſt Sugar, if your Meat is but about 
fourteen or fifteen Pounds Weight; but if you pickle 
| the whole Quarter, you muſt add Seaſoning in Fropor- 
tion. Rub your Meat with half the Ingredieuts above- 
menos; ; take care to have it turned once a-Day at 
leaft, and wel! baſted with the Pickle for a Month a: 
leaſt ſucceſſively, When you take it out, roll it in 
Saw-Duſt or Fran; then hang it up in a Chimney-Cor- 
ner where Wood is daily burnt, in order to be ſmok'd : 
There let it hang for a Month: After that, take it 
down, and diſpoſe of it in any dry Place you think pro- 
per, ſo it be not too hot, and keep it for Uſe as Occa- 
tion offers. You may boil any large Piece of it, if YOu 
think proper; but the beſt Way of dreſſing it is to cut it 
into Raſhers, and broil it, as you would Facon, with 

oach'd Eggs. If you keep any Part of it that has been 
boiled till it is cold, it cats agreeably enough, and will 
ſhiver like Dutch Beef. 

The fame Pickle will ſerve afterwards, if you think 
proper, for a thick Priſcuit of Beef; but you muſt let it 
lie for a Month in it, and rub it in the Pickle every Day. 
de hen you have boiled your Meat, thus prepared, till it 
ie perfectly tender, let it hang up in a dry Place; and 
when cold, and cut in Slices, it makes a very ee 
Side-Dith for Supper. 

Lake Notice, A Shoulder of V utton, laid for a Week 
or ten Days in this Fickle, and afterwards Wood-ſmoak'd 
for three or four Days, makes a very good Diſh, when 
boiled with Cabbage. 

To make Hams of Mutton. 
Cut a Hind-Quarter of Mutton Ham-Faſhion; then 
take one Pound of coarſe Sugar, one Pound of common 
*2a]t, and one Ounce only of Saltpetre. When theſe are 
all well mixed, rub your Eam well with them; then lay 
it, with the Skin downwards, in a Tray, and baſte it 


for about fourteen Days ſucceſſively; after that, roll it 


in the Saw-uſt, and hang it up to dry in a Chimney: 
Corner where Wood-Firing 15 principally uſed, for the 
lame Number of Days ; then boil it, and let it hang in 


a dry | lace, to be cut off i in Kaſhers like Bacon, as Oc- 
colon offers, 


This 
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This eats deliciouſly broiled, though but very iadiffer- 


ently in caſe it is boiled. 
To make a Ham of a Leg of Pork. 


Cut a Hind Quarter of the beſt Pork you can get 


Ham-Faſhion ; then take one Pound of coarſe Sugar, 


one Pound of common Salt, and one Ounce only of Salt- 


petre. When theſe are all well mingled together, rub 


your Ham with them; let your Pork lie in this Pickle 


for a Month at leaſt ; but take care to turn it and baſte 
it well every Day; then hang it vy in a Chimney-Cor- 


ner, where it may be Wood-ſmoak'd, but have no Heat 
come to it, as we have before directed, in regard to 


Beef Hams. If you propoſe to keep it for ſome conſi- 
derable Time, hang it up for ſix Weeks, or two Months, 
in ſome damp Flace, by which Means it will become 
mouldy ; for it will eat the finer and ſhorter for it. You 


mult never lay it in Water till you intend to boil it; and 


then make uſe of a Copper, if you have one, and not a 


Pot. Let it lie four or five Hours in the Water before 


it boils; and till it does, ſkim your Copper every now 
and then. If your Hams be but ſmall, an Hour and an 


Half's boiling will be ſafficient. If a large one, let it 
boil two Hours at leaſt. Take your Bam up about 


half an Hour before you propoſe to ſerve up your Pin- 
ner. When you have taken off the Skin, throw ſome 
Raſpings that have been finely ſifted all over it; then 
take a large Salamander, if you have one, or otherwike 


a Fire-Shovel that is red hot, and hold over the Raſp- 


ings; and when your Dinner is ready, ſift a few more of, 
your Raſpings alt over your Diſh; then lay your Ham 1 into 
it, and wich your Finger make ſuch Figures all round 
the Edge of the Diſh as your Fancy ſhall direct. you. 
Take care that your Ham has Plenty of Water always to 
boil in, and keep ſkimming your Pot or Copper till your 
Water boils ; and let it not boil till your Ham has been 
in it for four Hours at leaſt. 

After your Ham is boiled, your Pickle will be very fit 
for Tongues to be laid into it for a Fortnight together, 
and to be hung up for a Fortnight afterwards in order to 
be VWood-ſmoak'd. 

One Reaſon why York/hire Hams are proerable: to moſt 
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in London, 1 is, becauſe their Salt is larger and clearer, and 


. their Meat a finer Flavour. 
To maße Bacon. 

Take off all the Inſide Fat of a Side of Pork, and lay 
it on a Dreſſer, or any long Board, that the Blood may 
drain from it : Rub it well on both Sides with the belt 
common Salt, and let it he ſo for a Week; then take a 
Quarter of a Pound of Saltpetre, a Pint of Bay-Salt, a 
Quarter of a Peck of common Salt, and two Pounds of 


coarſe Sugar, all beaten fine together. Rub your Pork well 
with the above-mentioned Ingredients, in a Pan that 


will retain the Pickle, and then lay it with the ſkinny 


Side downwards. Let it be baſted with the Pickle every 
| Pay for a Fortnight ſucceſſively. After that, hang it up 


in a Chimney-Corner, in order to be Wood-{moak'd, as 


you would Beef. Take care to hang it ſo as no Heat 


can come to it, tho? in a dry Place. Take Notice, that 
neither your Bacon nor your Hams ſhould ever touch the 
Wall, or any Thang elſe. 


Before you put it into your Pickle, wipe off all the 


old Salt. Never keep either Hams or Bacon in a hot 
| Kitchen; ſor it makes chem ruſty. 


INSTRUCTIONS in regard to Fiekling. 


To pickle Walnuts black. 


AY ſuch Nuts as are at their full Growth, but not 


hard, in Salt and Water for two Days, and then 
thift them into freſh Water; and there let them lie for 


two Days longer; and after you have ſhifted once more, 
and they have lain in that laſt Water three Days longer, 


then depoſit them into a Pot, or jar, in which you pro- 
poſe to pickle them. Put a large Onion ſtuck with 
Cloves into your Jar, when it is half full. To a Hun- 
dred of your Nuts you muſt throw in half an Ounce of 
black Pepper, the ſame Quantity of All-Spice, half a 
Dozen Bay-Leaves, a Stick of Horſe-Radiſh, a Quarter 
_ of an Ounce of Mace, and a Pint of Muſtard- Seed ; then 
fill your Pot, and have ſome Vinegar ready boiled at 
Hand to pour over your Nuts. Cover them with a Plate, 
and let them ſtand till they are quite cold; then tie 
them down with a Bladder and a Piece of Leather; and 
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| in three Months, or leſs, they will be fit for Uſe. If you 


have any remaining the next Year, boil your Vinegar up 


again, and take the Scum off as it riſes, As ſoon as it 
1s cold, pour it over your Nuts. You may add what: 


freſh Vinegar to it you think proper. 
| To pickle Walnuts white. 
Get as large Nuts as you can, ſome ſhort Time before 


the Shell begins to turn; then pare them very thin, till 
the White is viſible ; and as you pare them, throw 


them, with a Handful of Salt, into Spring- Water; 


there let them lie for about ſix Hours, and cover them. 


with a thin Board, in order to keep them under the Wa- 


ter all the Time. After that, ſet your Stew-Pan, with. 
clean Spring-Water in it, over a Charcoal Fire; and 


having taken your Nuts from their firſt Water, throw 


them into this: let them ſimmer, but not boil, for five 


or fix Minutes; then have ready prepared a Pan of 


thrown into it. Take care to ſtir it till the Salt is all 


diſſolved; then take your Nuts out of your Stew-Pan, 


and throw them into the cold Water, ſo ſalted as before- 


mentioned. When they have ſtood a Quarter of an 


Hour, cover them with a Board as before ; for if they 


are ſuffered to riſe above the Water, they will turn black. 


After this, take them up, and lay them on one Cloth, 


and cover them with another, in order to dry them; 
then take a ſoft <loth, and wipe them very carefully; 
then put them into your Jar, or Bottle, with a Nutmeg 


ſliced thin, and a few Blades of Mace. Let your Spice 


be duly mixed amongſt your Nuts, and then pour over 
them a ſufficient Quantity of diſtilled Vinegar. When 


oor Bottle, or Jar, is full of Nuts, pour {ome melted 
utton Fat over them, and then tie a Bladder and a 


Piece of Leather over the Mouth of N Bottle, or Jar, 


that no Air ma) get to them. 
To pickle Walnuts green. 


Set the largeſt and cleareſt Nuts you poſſibly can; 
and When you have pared them very thin, throw them 
into a Pail or Tub of cold Spring- ater, that has a 
Pound of Bay- Salt well ſtirred and diſſolved in it. Let 


your Nuts lie in that Pickle about four and twenty 


Hours; ; then take them out, and put them either into 
F 6 


4 Glaſs 


Spring- Water, that has had a Handful of white Salt ; 
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"# Glaſs Bottle or Stone Jar; and between each Layer of 


Walnuts have a Layer of Vine-Leaves ; and then fill up 
your Veſſel with cold Vinegar. When they have ſtood 
all Night, pour that Vinegar from them the next Morn- 


ing into a Copper Skillet, and boil up in it a Pound of 


Bay-Salt ; then pour that hot Liquor over your Nuts, 


and let them ſtand cloſe tied up with a Woollen Cloth, 
for about a Week, without opening them. Afterwards 


pour off that Liquor, and with a Piece of Flannel rub 
your Nuts perfectly dry; then throw them into your Jar 
or Glaſs again, with Vine-Leaves, as above directed; 


and then pour to them a ſufficient Quantity of boiled 


freſh Vinegar. - Into each Gallon of your Vinegar that 
vou put into your Veſſel, put a Quarter of an Ounce of 
Mace, the ſame Quantity of Cloves, fome whole black 
Pepper, and Ordingal Pepper, four large Races of Gin- 
ger, and a ſliced Nutmeg. When you have poured 
your Vinegar bothng hot upon your Nuts, take a Wool- 
len Cloth and cover them cloſe. Let them ſtand with- 


| out opening for three or four Days ſucceſlively ; then ob- 
ſerve the ſame Method three or. four Times. After they 


are thus managed, add to them a large Stick of Horſe- 


i  Radiſh ſiiced, and a Pint of Muſtard- Seed; and then tie 


the Mouth of your Veſſel cloſe with a Bladder, and a 
Piece of Leather over that. 'T hey will be fit for eating 
in about a Fortnight. Stick a large Onion full of Cloves, 
and lay it in the Middle of your Jar. If you propoſe 


to keep them by you, you muſt not boil your Vinegar ; 
but in that Caſe they mult lie {fix Months before 97 are 


ft for Uſe. 
ee od rg pickle Gerkins, or Small 88 


Put what Quantity of theſe Gerkins into a Stone Jar 


you think proper, and as much Spring Water as will 


cover them. Jo every Gallon of Water put as much 
Salt as will make it bear an Egg; let it boil for a few 


Minutes over the Fire; then pour your hot Liquor over 
your Gerkins, and cover them with a Woollen Cloth, 
and lay a Eoard or a Pewter-Plate over the Cloth. 
When you have tied them down cloſe, let them ſtand for 
ſour and twenty Hours ; after that, take them out, and 
lay them on one Cloth, and another over them, in or- 
der to dry them. When they are as dry as is requiſite, 
| AR: "0 
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put them into your Jar, that has firſt been wiped with a 
clean Cloth ; then add to them a ſmall Quantity of Dill 
and Fennel. To every three Quarts of Vinegar put one 
Quart of Spring-Water, till you find you have Liquor 


enough to cover your Gerkins; you may add to your 


Pickle a ſmall Guantity of Bay-Salt and common Salt, 


mixed together, To each Gallon of Pickle, put a Quar- 
ter of an Ounce of Cloves, the ſam? Quantity of Mace 
and whole Pepper, a large Race of ſliced Ginger, and a 


Nutmeg cut in Quarters. Let all theſe boil together in 
a Copper Pot, and then pour them over your Gerkins. 
Cover them cloſe, and let them ſtand two days ; then boil 
your Pickle a ſecond Time, and pour it over your Ger- 
kins, as you did before, Take the ſame Method a third 


Time. As ſoon as they are cold, cover them with a Blad- 


der firſt, and a Piece of Leather over that. 

Take particular Notice, Your Gerkins muſt always be 
kept cloſe covered ; and when you want any for Uſe, 
take them out with a Spoon proper for that Purpoſe. 


_ Obſerve, You muſt put your Spice into your Jar with | 
your Gerkins, and boil nothing but your Vinegar, Water, 
and Salt, te pour over them. If Spice he boiled amongſt 


any Pickle, it not only loſes its fine Flavour, but ſpoils 
the Pickle. FF 
1 To pickle Large Cucumbers in Slices. 9 
Slice your large Cucumbers, before they are too ripe, 
into a Pewter Diſh, about the Thickneſs of a Crown- 
Piece. Slice two large Onions thin to each Dozen cf 


Cucumbers you make uſe of, till you have filled your 


Diſh, Strew a Handful of common Salt between every 


Layer; then cover them with another Pewter Diſh, and 


let them ſtand four and twenty Hours ; after that, drain 
them well in a Cullender ; then put them into a Stone- 
Jar, and pour in as much White Wine Vinegar to them 
as will cover them. When they have ſtood thus covered 
for four or fixe Hours, pour the Vinegar from them 1n- 
to a Stew-Pan, and boil it up with a little Salt firſt 
thrown into it. When you have put a large Race of 
ſliced Ginger, and an equal Quantity of whole Pepper 
and Mace, as much as you think proper, to your Cu— 
cumbers, pour your Vinegar that 1s. boiling-hot upon 
them. Firſt cover them cloſe, and waen they are quite 
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Told, tie them down. In three or four Days Time your 
Cucumbers will be fit to eat. 

To pickle Aſparagus. Fn 

Cut off the white Ends from the largeſt Aſparagus you 
can purchaſe at Market, and waſh the green Ends firſt 
in Spring-Water, and then let them lie for three or four 
Days in another clean Water; then have ready by you 
a large Stew-Pan full of Spring-Water, with a Handful 
of Salt diſſolved in it, and ſet it upon the Fire. You 
muſt put your Graſs in looſe, and not tied "up, and the 
fewer at a Time the better, leſt you ſhould break the 


are juſt ſcalded, take them out, and lay them on a Cloth 
to cool. 
As to your Pickle for them, put one Quart of Spring- 
Water to a Gallon of Vinegar, and throw into them a 
Handful of Bay-Salt. When they have boiled as long as 
you think ſufficient, put your Aſparagus into your Jar. 
To a Gallon of Pickle add a Quarter of an Ounce of 
Mace, the ſame Quantity of whole Pepper, with two 
Nutmegs, and pour the Pickle hot over them. Let 
them be well covered with a Linen Cloth folded ſeveral 
Times, and let them ſtand for a Week; then boil your 
_ Pickle, and let them ſtand for another Week. Boll the 
Pickle again, and pour it hot upon your Aſparagus, as 
before directec. When they are perfectly cold, cover 
the Mouth of your Jar cloſe with a Bladder firſt, * 
then a Leather over it. 

To pickle French Beans. 
Obſerve the ſame Method here as is before oreſteibal 
for the pickling of your Gerkins. 

To pickle Peaches. 

Take your Fruit when they are full grown, but ſome 


none of them are any ways bruiſed ; then take as much 
n Hog as you imagine will cover them; make it 

ſalt, with an equal Quantity of Bay and common Salt 
well mixed together, that it will bear an Egg; then lay 
your Peaches into your Pickle,” and cover them with a 
'Trencher, or thin Board, to keep them under the Wa- 
ter. When they have ſtood in this Pickle for about three 


L ays, take them out, and wipe them very tenderly with 
a 


Heads ; but not before your Liquor boils. When they 


| ſhort Time before they begin to ripen ; take care that 


will be fit to eat. 
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a fine ſoft Cloth, and lay them dar into your jan, ? 


Glaſs, or other Veſſel proper for the Purpoſe ; 


Jar or Glaſs. To each Gallon put a Pint of the beſt 
Muſtard, three or four Heads of Garlick, half an 


Ounce of Cloves, Mace, and Nutmeg, and a conſider- | 
able Quantity of Ginger fliced. When your Pickle is 


Cloſe. 
the Mouth of your Jar or Glaſs with a Bladder firſt, and- 


In about two Months they 


well mingled together, pour it over your Peaches.. 
then a thin Leather tied faſt. 


Take Notice, That TTY Plums, 
Apricots, may be pickled the ſame Way; and that as 
theſe ſtrong Pickles will waſte in the Keeping, they muſt 
be ſupplied from Time to Time with cold Vinegar. 

To pickle Colliflowers. 
Pull the fineſt and largeſt you can buy into ſmall Pie- 


ces ; let the ſmall Leaves which grow in the Flowers be. 


picked clean from them; then ſet a Stew-Pan with 
Spring Water in it upon the Fire; and as ſoon as it boils, 


throw in your Flowers, together with a Handful of white 
Salt; but you muſt not let them boil above a Minute. 
When you have taken them out, lay them upon one Cloth, 
and cover them with another; and let them lie till they 


are quite cold. Have in Readineſs ſome wide mouth'd 
— proper for your Purpoſe, and put to your Flow- 
three or four Blades of Mace, and a Nutmeg ſliced, 


110 each Bottle, which muſt be filled up with diſtilled 


Vinegar. Cover the Tops of your Bottles with Mut- 
ton-Fat firſt, then with a Bladder, and a Piece of Leather 
over that. Don't open them till ny have ſtood at leaſt 
a Month or ſix Weeks. | 

In caſe you find your Pickle, when you open your 
Bottles, to have a ſweetiſh Taſte, as ſometimes it wall 
have, you muſt pour off the Liquor they are in, and put 
in freſh Vinegar in its Stead. As to your Spices, they 
will be as fit for Uſe as ever, and therefore require no 
additional Supply. They will be fit to eat in about a 
Fortnight or three Weeks. 


Take Notice, You muſt throw them out of boiling | 


Water into that which 1s cold, and then 7 them. 7 
| L 


then pour 
over them as much White-Wine Vinegar as will fill your 


Nectarines, and 


„„ 
To pickle Beet-Root. | 

' Boil your Roots in Spring-Water till they are per- 
fectly tender; then peel them with a Cloth, and lay 
them into a Pot, or Jar. Jo two Quarts of Water add 
three Quarts of Vinegar ; and if that will not be ſuffi— 
cient to cover your Roots, you muſt add more Liquor in 
the ſame Proportion. ut your Vinegar, thus mixed 
with Water, into a Pan, and add to it as much Salt as 
vou think proper; and then keep ſtirring it till all your 
Salt is perfectly diſſolved; then put your Pickle upon 
your Roots, and cover the Mouth of your Jar with a 
Bladder, and a leather tied over that. 

Take Notice, Your Pickle muſt not be boiled. 

To pickle Onions. 

Take what Quantity of Gnions you think proper, 
that are ſufficiently dry, and not bigger than a com- 
mon Walnut; but moſt chuſe ſuch as are much ſmaller. 
Take nothing off from them but their outward dry Coat ; 
then boil them till they are tender in one Water only; 
then drain them through a Cullender, and let them lie 
there till they are cold; after that, ſtrip off their out- 
ward Skin till they look perfectly white, and then dry 


put them into wide-mouth'd Bottles fit for the Furpoſe, 
and throw into each Bottle about half a Dozen bay- 
Leaves. If your Bottle holds a Quart of Onions, you 
muſt put to them two large Races of Ginger ſticed, and 
a Quarter of an Ounce of Mace; then boil two Cunces 
of Bay Salt in one Quart of Vinegar, in Proportion, be 
the Quantity more or leſs; as the Skim riſes take it off, 
and then let your Liquor ſtand till it is cold; and then 

our it into your Glaſſes. Cover the Vouths of your 
Mk with a Bladder that has been dipped i in Vinegar, 
and tie it down. 


up your Bottles with cold \ inegar. 

To pickle Muihrooms white. 
Cut and prime your ſmall Buttons at the Bottom; 
waſh them! in two or three Waters with a Piece of Flan- 
nel. Bave in Readineſs a Stew-/an on the Fire with 
ſome Spring- Water that has had a Handtul of commou 
Salt thrown into it; and as ſoon as it boils, put in your 
Buttons, 


then with a fine ſoft Linen-{ loth. In the next place, 


Obſerve, as you find y vour pickle waſtes, you muſt fill 
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Buttons, When they have boiled about three or four 
Minutes, take them off the Fire, and throw them into 
a Cullender ; from thence ſpread them as quick as you 
28 upon one Linen Cloth, and cover them with an— 
Other. | 

To make your Pickle for them, obſerve the following 
Directions. SL, | 

Pnt a Gallon of the beſt Vinegar into a cold Still, and 
keep the Top of it covered with a wet Cloth. To each 
Gallon put a Quarter of a Pound of Mace, a Quarter of 
an Ounce of Cloves, a Nutmeg cut into Quarters, and 
half a Pound of Bay-Salt. When you find the Cloth 


with which you covered the Top of your Still begins to 


be dry, take it off, and put on another that is wet. 
Take care that the Fire in your Still be not too large, 
for fear you ſhould burn the Bottom of it. You may 
draw it till you taſte the Acid, but no longer. Have 
in Readineſs ſeveral Wide mouthed Bottles; and as you 
put in your Muſhrooms, now and then mix a Blade or 
two of Mace, and ſome Nutmeg ſliced amongſt them; 


then fill your Bottles with your Pickle. If you pour 


over them ſome melted Mutton-Fat, tnat has been well 
ſtrained, it will keep them better than Oil itſelf would. 
To pickle Fennel. | 


Throw a Handful of Salt into ſome Spring Water, 


and ſet it on the Fire, When it boils, have your Fennel 


ready tied up in little Bunches, and juſt give them a. 


gentle Scald in your boiling Water ; then take them off, 
and lay them on a Clotli to dry. When they are cold, 


put them into proper Glaſſes, with only a little Nutmeg 


and Mace ; and fill up your Bottles with cold Vinegar. 
Lay a Piece of green Fennel over the Mouth of each 


Pottle, and then a Bladder, and a Piece of Leather over 
that, 


To pickle Barberries. bh 


Take a Gallon, more or leſs, of White-Wine Vine- 
Bar, and add to it the ſame Quantity of Water. Put 


alf a Pound of Sixpenny-Sugar, into each Quart of this 


Pickle, and the worſt of your Barberries ; but put your 
beſt into Glaſſes. Let your beſt Barberries be boiled in 
your Pickle ; and as ſoon as you find the Skim ariſes, 
take it off clean. Let your Liquor boil till it is 9 a 
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"FR Colour, and let it ſtand till it is cold; then ſtrain it 


= through a Cloth, and wring it hard, in order to get all 


the Colour out of your Barberries as you can. When 


it has ſtood long enough to cool and ſettle, pour it clear 


into your Glaſſes amongſt your beſt Barberries. Boil a 
little Fennel in a little of the Pickle, and when cold, put 
a Piece of it upon the Top of each Glaſs, and cover it 
eloſe with a Bladder, and a Bit of Leather over that. | 

To every half Pound of Sugar you uſe, you muſt Put 
2 Quarter of a Pound of white Salt. 

lake Notice, Red Currants may be pickled the fame 
Way and will eat very agreeably, 

To pickle Oyſters. 

Take any Quantity you think proper of the beſt Oy- 
ſters you can get, and fave the Liquor in ſome proper 
Pan when you open them. Put them all but the black 
Verge, which muſt be cut off, into their own Liquor, 
and boil them in a proper Kettle, with their Liquor, for 
about half an Hour, over a gentle Fire; and as you find 
the Scum ariſes, take it off clean. As ſoon as you think 
they are enough, take them out; and when you have 
ſtrained the Liquor through a fine Cloth, put your Oy- 
ſters into it again: After that, take about one Pint of 
the hot Liquor, and put half an Ounce of Cloves, and 


three Quarters of an Ounce of Mace, into it. Give it a 


Boil, and pour it over your Oyſters, ſtirring at the 
ſame Time the Spices well amongſt them : Add thereto 
one Spoonful of Salt, a Quarter of an Ounce of whole 
| Pepper, and three Quarters of a Pint of the beſt White- 
Wine Vinegar. Let them ſtand afterwards till they are 
cold; then put your Oyſters up into a Barrel, which 
muſt be filled with the Liquor, and let them ſtand for a 
Time to ſettle. They will ſoon be fit to eat; but if you 
have a Mind to keep them, you may put them into 
Stone Jars. Take Notice, Before you cover the Mouths 
of your Jars wich a Bladder and Leather, your Oyſters 
and Ingredients muſt be quite cold. 

Obſerve, Cockles and Muſſels may be pickled much. 
after the ſame Manner ; with this ſmall Difference, how- 
ever, as the former are ſmall, you muſt have at leaft two 
Quarts to this Spice; neither have you Occaſion to pick 


any thing off them, You mult have two Quarts like- | 


wile 


round, if you throw it into a very ſtrong Brine of Salt 
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wiſe to the latter; but you muſt take great Care, in 


the firſt place, to pick out the Crab, that ſometimes is 
found under the Tongue, and the little Fuz which grows 


at the Root of it. | 


Your Muſſels, as well as Cockles, muſt be waſhed in | 


divers Waters, in order to clear them from the Grit; 


then put them into a Stew-Pan by themſelves ; let them 
be covered up cloſe; and when they are open, pick them 


out of their Shells, and ſtrain their Liquor. 
Do pickle Artichoak Bottoms, 
When you have boiled your Artichoaks ſo long as that 
you can pull the Leaves off with Eaſe, take the Choaks 
off, and cut them from the Stalks; but take care that 
your Knife does not touch the Top. Let them be 


thrown into Salt and Water, and let them be there for 


about an Hour: then take them out, and let them drain 
upon a Cloth; when dry, put them into wide-mouth'd 
Glaſſes; but take care to put between them a little 
ſliced Nutmeg, and a ſmall Quantity of Mace; then fill 
your Glaſſes up, either with diſtilled Vinegar, or Sugar- 


Vinegar and Spring-Water. Let them be covered over 


with tried Mutton-Fat, and tie them down with a Blad- 
der, and a Piece of Leather over it. 5 
To pickle Samphire. 


Lay what Quantity you think proper of ſuch Sam- 


phire as is green, in a clean Pan, and (after "yy have 


thrown two or three Handfuls of Salt over it) cover it 
with Spring-Water. When it has lain four and twenty 


Hours, put it into a Braſs Saucepan, that has been well 
cleaned ; and when you have thrown into it one Hand- 


ful only of Salt, cover it with the beſt Vinegar. Cover 
your Saucepan cloſe, and ſet it over a: gentle Fire; let 
it ſtand no longer than it is juſt criſp and green; for it 


would be perfectly ſpoiled, ſhould it ſtand till it is ſoft. 


As ſoon as you have taken it off the Fire, pour it into 
your Pickling-Pot, and take care to cover 1t cloſe. When 


it is cold, cover the Mouth of your Pot with a Bladder, 


and a Piece of Leather over that; and when you have 
tied it faſt, ſet it by for Uſe as Occaſion offers. 
Take Notice, Your Samphire will keep all the Year 


and 
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and Water; and throw it, ſome ſhort Time before you 
uſe it, into a proper Quantity of the beſt Vinegar. 


To picile Elder Roots. 
Take the largeſt and youngeſt Elder-Roots you can 


their putting out. The middle Stalks are the beſt, and 
the moſt tender. Pee] off the Skin that covers them; 


twenty Hours in a very ſtrong Brine of Salt and Water, 
dry them, Piece by Piece, in a clean Cloth. Have 
your Pickle in Readineſs, which muſt be made of Half 
Beer, and Half Whia-Wine Vinegar. To each Quart, 
let the Quantity be what it will, put an Ounce of Pep- 
per, vither white or red, as you think moſt proper, 
with ſome fev! Corns of Jamaica Pepper ; and add thereto 
a ſmall Quantity of Mace, and an Cunce of ſliced Gin- 
ger. When u é have boiled your Spice in your Pickle, 
pour it directly upon your Shoots 3 and when you have 
ſtopped them up cloſe, which muſt be done that very 
Inſtant, {ct your Jar for two Hours before the Fire, keep- 
ing it frequently turned. This is as good a Way for 
making Pickles green as any can be preſcribed : but if 
you don't approve of it, inſtead thereof, you may boil 
your Fickle ſeveral Times, and pour it hot upon your 
| Shoots, which will anſwer the ſame End. 

Take Notice, In caſe your Fickle be made of the Su- 
gar-Vi inegar, one Half muſt be Spring-Water. 

To pickle Red Cabbage. 

When you have ſliced your Cabbage very thin, put 
as much Salt and Vinegar to it as you think requilite, 
and an Ounce of All- pice, cold. Cover it cloſe, and 
keep it for Uſe as Occaſion offers. Though ſome Peo- 
ple are fond of this Cabbage; yet, for the Generality, 
. is kept for no other Purpoſe than for the an of 

ſhes, 


of Pickles, 


OR all Sorts that require a hot Pickle to them, 
make uſe of Stonc-Jars, or Glaſs-Bottles, with 
wide Mouths, It is true, they are ſomewhat dearer than 

earthen 


get, above the Middle of May, which is the Time for 


and when you have fteeped them for about four and 


GENEAAL Rol Es to be obſerved in regard to all Kinds 
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| earthen Veſſels; but then the firſt Charge is the beſt; v4 
for they will not only laſt much longer, but will keep ; 
your Pickles much better; ſince Vinegar and Salt will . 

ſoon penetrate through the latter, when they will no 11 
Ways affect the former. . 1 
VN. B. You ſhould always tie a ſmall Wooden Spoon, { 
with Holes in it, to each of your Jars; for you will {pail . 

them, if you take them out with your Fingers. 


| INSTRUCTIONS for making of various Kinds of Cakes, 
| Gingerbread, Biſcuits, Mackaroons, Wigs, and 


Buns. 


To make a rich Cake, and how to Ice it when made. 
"2M ORK fix Pounds of the beſt freſh Butter to a 
» Cream with your Hands, in the firſt place; then 
put in the following Ingredients, vz. four Pounds of 
well dried and ſifted Flour, and ſeven Pounds of Cur- 
rants, both waſh'd and rubb'd ; two Pounds of blanch'd 
) Þ Almonds, beaten fine with Orange-Flower Water and 
Sack; add to this four Pounds of Eggs, with only one 
if Half of the Whites, three Pounds of double- refined Su— 
11 gar, that has been well beaten and ſifted; as alſo a ſmall 
Quantity of Mace, Cloves, and Cinnamon, in equal 


Proportions; about a Quarter of a Pound of each will be 
: ſufficient ; three large Nutmegs beaten as fine as poſſible, 
1 a ſmall Quantity of Ginger, half a Pint of the beſt French 

Brandy, and the ſame Quantity of Sack. As to your 

5 Sweetmeats, you may put in more or leſs, as you think 
5 proper; but they muſt be Orange, Lemon, and Citron, 
4 and theſe in equal Proportions. 
"ig In the Operation, obſerve the following Method : 
y When you have worked your Butter to a Cream, as a- 


45 bove directed, then throw in your Sugar, and mix it 
well together; take care that your Eggs be well beaten, 

I and ſtrain it through a Steve. When you have worked 
| in your Almonds, put in your Eggs, and beat them all 
ds together till they are thick, and look white; then put in 
your Brandy, Sack, and Spices. Shake your Flour in 
gradually; and when your Oven 1s duly prepared, put 
th in your Currants and Sweetmeats as you put it * 
Hoop. 


len 
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Hoep. Your Oven muſt be a quick one, and your Cake 
mult ſtand in it for four Hours at leaſt. | 
Take Notice, That all the Time you are mixing of it, 
you muſt keep- beating it with your Hands; and your 
Currants muſt be ſet for ſome Time before the Fire, in 
order to their being put warm into your Cake. Such a 
rich Cake as this will bake better in two Hoops than 
ae, "== 
In order to ice it, take the Whites of four and twenty 
Eggs, and one Pound of double-refined Sugar, well 
beaten and ſifted fine; then let both be mingled well to- 
gether in a deep Earthen Pan, and whi for two or 
three Hours ſucceſſively, till it is thick and looks white; 
then, with a Bunch of Feathers, ſpread your Ingredients 
all over the Top and Sides of your Cake. Set it before 
a good clear Fire, but at a proper Diſtance, and keep 
conſtantly turning it, for fear its Colour ſhould be chan- 
ged. A cool Oven, however, is beſt for this Purpoſe, 
and it will harden there in about an Hour's Time. When 
your Iceing is made, you may perfume with whatever 
you think proper. 
To make a rich Seed-Cake. 


Take, in the firſt place, four Pounds of the fineſt ; 


Flour, and three Pounds of double-refined Sugar, that 
has been well beaten and ſifted ; when you have mixed 
them well together, let them dry by the Fire, till your 
other Materials are duly prepared. In the next place, 


take four Pounds of the beſt freſh Butter, and beat it till 


it is as ſoft as Cream; then beat three Dozen of Eggs, 
but put near one Half of the Whites away; your Eggs 
muſt be ſtrained off from the Treds, and — 40 up with 
your Butter, till it appears like Butter. Add to this 
five or fix Spoonfuls of Orange Flower, or Roſe- Water, 
and beat it over again ; then take your Flour and Sugar, 
together with {ix Ounces of Carraway-Seeds, which mult 
be ſtrewed in gradually, and beaten up for two Hours 
without Intermiſſion; you may perfume it as you pleaſe, 
either with the Tincture of Ambergreaſe or Cinnamon. 
When you have buttered your Hoop, you muſt put it in- 
to & moderate Oven, and let! it tand there for three Hours, 
Or better. 


In 


„ 
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and always one Way, in a deep Dith. 


To make a leſs expenſive Seed-Cake. 
Take one Pound of Butter, and beat it one Way only, 


with your Hand, in a deep Earthen Pan, till it is like a 
fine thick Cream; then have in Readineſs about a Dozen 


Eggs; put Half the Whites away ; let theſe be well 


beaten, and beaten up likewiſe with the Butter, a Pound 


of Flour, a Pound of Sugar, and what Quantity of Car- 
raway-Seeds you think proper. Let all theſe be beaten, 


either with your Hand, or a large Wooden Spoon, for 


an Hour together; butter your Pan before you put in 
your Ingredients, and then put it into a quick Oven, and 
there let it ſtand for about an Hour, and it will be ſuffi- 


ciently bak'd. 
If you think proper, for a Change, you may throw into 


your Ingredients a Pound of . that have been 
well waſh'd and pick'd. 


Another 72 ay. 


Put a Pound and an Half of 4s: 4 and: a Pint of New 
Milk, into a Saucepan, and fet them over the Fire. 


Mare in Readineſs half a Peck of Flour, that has had a 
Pound of Sugar and half an Ounce of All-Spice, beaten 
very fine, well mingled with it. When the Butter 1s per- 


fectly melted, pour the Milk and Butter into the Mid- 


dle of your Flour, and at the ſame time add half a Pint 


of good Ale-Veaſt; and then work all your Ingredients 
Some ſhort Time before you ſend it 


up hike a Paſte. 
to the Oven, ſet it before the Fire, that it may riſe. 
When you have put what Currants, or Carraway- Seeds, 


into it you think proper, let your Cake be bak'd in a 
quick Oven. 


Cakes. 
Baking, or ſomething better. 
To make a Butter-Cake. 


Take a Diſh of the beſt freſh Butter, and beat it with 
your Hands like Cream ; 0 two Pounds of Loaf-Sugar beat 


very ſine, three Pounds of Flour that has been well 
dried; mix theſe well with your Butter; take two Do- 
zen of Eggs, leaving out half the Whites ; and let them 


all be well beaten together for an Hour, Put in, before 


it 


In the beating of your Butter, you muſt obſerve this ; 
general Rule, vg. It muſt be done with a cool Hand, 


This Quantity will be ſufficient for two 
They will require about an Hour and an FHalf's ; 
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it goes to the Oven, a Nutmeg that has been beaten fine, 
a Quarter of an Ounce of Mace, what Quantity of Cur- 
rants or Seeds you think proper, and a ſmall Glaſs either 
of Brandy or Sack. 5 
Ts make a fine Saffron. or Seed-Cake. 
Take a Quarter of a Peck of Flour, a found and an 
Half of the beſt freſh Butter, ſix Eggs that have been well 
beaten, three Ounces of Carraway-deeds, one Quarter of 


to this one Pennyworth only of beaten Cinnamon, a 
Pennyworth of Roſe- Mater, a Pennyworth of Saffron, one 
Pound of Sugar, a Quait of Milk, and a Pint and an 
Half of Yeaſt ; let all theſe Ingredients be lightly mingled 
together with your Hands in the following Manner: 
Firſt boil your Milk and Butter; then ſkim off the But- 
ter, and mix that and ſome ſmall Part of the Milk with 

your Flour. Let your Veaſt be ftirred into the Remain- 
der, and, when ftrained, let it be mingled with your 
Flour; then put in your Seeds and Spices, your Roſe— 

Water, and I incture of Saffron; and add to them your 
Sugar and Eggs. Let all be beaten up with your Hand 
lightly together, and then ſet it either in a Hoop or a 
Pan, well buttered, in a quick Oven, It will require 
an Hour and a Half at leaſt to bake it well. 

To make Gingerbread-Cakes. 
Take one Pound of Butter, and one Pound of Sugar, 
and rub them well into three Pounds of Flour ; add there- 
to two Ounces of beaten Ginger, and a large Nutmeg 
that has been grated. Jo theſe Ingredients put one 
Pound of Treakle, and one Quarter of a Pint of Cream, 
made warm together; and when your Bread is ſtiff, roll 
it out, and make it up into thin Cakes, or ſmall Nuts, as 
you like them beſt, They muſt be bak'd on Tin Plates, 
and in a ſlack Oven. 25 | 
To make Cakes in the Portugueſe Manner, 

Take a Pound of double-refined Sugar, well beaten 
and ſifted fine, and mingle it with a Pound of fine Flour ; 
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get, till it is as thick as grated white Bread; then add 
thereto ten Eggs, well worked up with a Whiſk, two 
Spoonfuls of Roſe-Water, and the ſame Quantity of 

Sack; after this, throw into it eight Ounces of 8 
; : we 


— 
. "> 


an Ounce of Cloves and Mace beat fine together ; add 


then rub into it a Pound of the beſt freſh Butter you can 
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well waſh'd and pick'd, and let all be well mingled 8 


gether. Put your Ingredients, thus prepared, into lit- 


tle Tin Pans, well buttered ; but take care that they are 


not more than one Halt full, and then ſend them to che 
Oven. 

Theſe Cakes, in caſe you put no S in them, 
will keep good for ſix Months together; and then, in- 


ſtead of Flour, make uſe of a Pound of Almonds blanch'd 


and beat up with Roſe Water, as above directed: And 


theſe are looked upon to be the better Sort of the two. 


To make a very good Cake. 
Take one Pound of Sugar, half an Ounce of Mace, 


and the ſame Quantity of Nutmeg, both beaten fine, and 
mix them well in five Pounds of Flour that has been well 


dried; then take two Dozen of Eggs, and leave out on- 


ly one fourth Part of the Whites ; when you have beat 


them well, put them, together with a Pint of Ale-Yeaſt, 


into your Flour; in the next place, take two Pounds 


and an Half of the beſt freſh Butter you can get, and 


three Half-Pints of Cream; ſet your Cream and Butter 


over the Fire, till the Butter is all diſſolved; then let it 


ſtand till it is only about Blood-warm, before you put it 
into your Flour ; when you have let it ſtand about an 
Hour before the Fire, in order to make it riſe, put into 


it ſeven Pounds of Currants, that have been well ſoaked 


in half a Pint of Brandy, and three Quarters of a Pound 


of candied Peels. Send it to the Oven, and there let i it 
ſtand for about an Hour and an Half. If you put into 


your Flour two Pounds of Raiſins well chopped, and a 


Quartern of Sack, it will be a great Improvement to your 
Cake. When you 12 the Raiſins and Currants into 
your Flour, you my bake it in a Hoop. 

To make Gingerbread, 


Take two Ounces of Ginger, a Quarter of an Ounce 5 


each of Nutmegs, Cloves, and Mace, all beaten very 
fine, and mix them with three Quarts of fine Flour ; 
add thereto three Quarters of a Pound of double- refined 


Sugar, and two Pounds of Treacle; ſet them over the 


Fire, but don't let them boil; mix into the Treacle 
three Quarters of a Pound of melted Butter, and ſome 
Lemon and Orange Peel candied, and ſhred ſmall. When 
all your Ingredients have been well maxed together, ſet 

G Y them 


(246): 
them in a quick Oven, and let them ſtand for an Hour 
only, and your Bread will be ſufficiently bak'd. 
To make little fine Cakes. 

Take one Pound of the beſt freſh Butter, and beat it 
to a Cream; add to it five Quarterns of Flour, one Pound 
of double- refined Sugar beat very fine, half a Dozen Eggs, 
leaving out one Third of the Whites, and one Pound of 
Currants, that have been well waſh'd and pick'd: When 
| you have beaten your Eggs very fine, mix them, and 
your Flour and Sugar by Degrees into the Batter ; and 
beat the whole well with your Hands. When your Ma- 
terials are thus duly prepared, you may either bake them 
whole, or cut them into as many ſmall Cakes as you 
think proper. — : 

To make Common Biſcuits. 
Take a Pound of Flour, and a Pound of double-refined 
Sugar well powdered ; then beat up half a Dozen Eggs, 
with about one Spoonful of Roſe-Water, and another of 
Sack. To your Flour and Sugar add one Ounce of Co- 
riander Seeds, and then mix them by Degrees into your 
Eggs. You may ſhape them either in Tin Moulds or 
thin white Paper, into what Forms your Fancy directs 
you. Rub them over with the White of an Egg well 
beaten, and duſt them with fine Sugar. 
Set them in an Oven that is but moderately heated; 


out; then dry them in a Stove, in caſe you have one; 
but if not, ſend them to the Oven again, and there let 
them ſtand all Night. When ſufficiently dried, they are 
fit to eat as Occaſion offers. by 
MT To make Drop Biſcuits. - 
Take twelve Ounces of fine Flour well dried, and a 


and when you have well beaten about eight or ten Eggs, 
put into them your Sugar and Flour by Degrees, and let 
all be well beaten together without Intermiſſion: Your 
Oven muſt be about the ſame Degree of Heat as is cuſ- 
tomary for baking of common Rolls: When your Ingre- 
dients are ready, drop your Biſcuits on ſome Sheets of 
Tin that have been well floured, and make your Drops 
of what Size you think proper; and then ſet them in the 
Oven. You mult watch them, to obſerve when they me 
6 | an 


and when they riſe and come to a good Colour, take them 


whole Pound of double- refined Sugar beat very fine; 


SF. 1 0000 


to your own Option. 


6147) 


and as ſoon as you perceive they begin to colour, take 


them out, and put in others; and in caſe you find the 
firſt are ſufficiently bak'd, put them likewiſe in again: 


When they are enough, you'll find they will have a white 
Ice upon them. It is common to put in a few Carraway- 
Seeds into theſe Drop-Eiſcuits; but that 1s left entirely 


To make French Biſcuits. 


Take three new-laid Eggs, and weigh them in a Pair 


of Scales, and the ſame Weight of as much dried Flour ; 


add thereto the ſame Weight of Loaf-Sugar finely po- 


dered. In the next place, let the Whites of your Eggs 
be well beaten up with a Whiſk, till they are of a fine 
Froth ; then throw into it half an Ounce of candied Le- 
mon-Peel ſhred as ſmall as poſſible, and beat it well: In 
the next place, put your Flour and Sugar in gradually, 
and then the Yolks, and temper them all well with a 
Spoon; then {ſpread your Biſcuits on thin white Paper, 


and cut them with your Spoon into what Forms you 
pleaſe; and then duſt them with powdered Sugar. Set 
15 but moderately hot, which will 


them in an Oven th 
give them à fine Colour on the Top. When they are 
bak'd enough, cut them off from the Paper with a Pen- 


knife, and lay them up in dry Boxes, to be ready for Uſe 


as Occaſion offers. 3 
5 1 To make Mackaroons. 


When you have ſcalded and blanched a Pound of Al- 
monds, throw them into ſome cold Water ; after they 


have lain there for fome Time, take them out, and dry 


them in a Cloth; then pound them in a Mortar: Take 


care to moiſten them now and then, either with a ſmall 
Quantity of Orange-Flower Water, or the White of an 
Egg; for otherwiſe they will be apt to turn to an Oil: 
Then take a Pound of Loaf-Sugar well powdered, three 
or four Whites of Eggs, and a little Muſk, all well beaten 
together ; and cut them round with a Spoon upon Wafer- 
ch You muſt bake them on Tin Plates in a gentle 
WS: | 


JO” To make Shrewſbury Cakes. 85 ne 
Take a Pound of Sugar that has been finely ſearched, 
852 2 and 


When your whole Quantity is 
thoroughly bak'd, ſet them into the Oven again to dry 
and take care to keep them always in a dry Place. 
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ard mix do Pounds of fine Flour with it; then take one 
Quarter of a Pound in order to roll them in. In the 
next place, take four Eggs, four Spoonfuls of Cream, 
and two only of Roſe-Water; beat them all well toge- 
ther, and mix them with the Flour till they come to a 
Paſte ; then roll them into thin Cakes, and bake them 
In a quick Oven. 
1 To make good Wigs. 5 
Rub into a Peck of the fineſt Flour three Quarters of a 
Pound of the beſt freſh Butter you can get, till it is like 
grated Bread; add to this half a Pound of Sugar, or ra- 
ther more, if you think proper, half a Race of Ginger 
grated, half a Nutmeg, three Eggs, and the Volks and 
Whites all beat together; and put to them half a Pint of 
thick Ale-Veaſt, and three or four Spoonfuls of Sack; 


and your Veaſt, and as much blood-warm Milk as will 
make it into a light Paſte. Let it ſtand half an Hour be- 
fore the Fire, in order to make it riſe; then make it into 
as many Wigs as you think proper. Before you ſend them 
to the Oven, waſh them over with Egg. They will be 
ſufficiently bak'd in half an Hour, if your Oven be quick. 
| To make Euns, „ 
Knead two Pounds of the fineſy Flour, a Pint of the 
beſt Ale-Yeaſt, with a little Sack in it, and three Eggs 
that have been well beaten together with ſome warm Milk, 
a ſmall Quantity of Nutmeg, and a little Salt; ſet it be- 
fore the Fire till it riſes very light; then knead in a Pound 
of the beſt freſh Butter you can get, and a Pound of rough 
Carraway-Comfits. Cut them into what Forms you pleaſe 
upon Papers that have been well floured, and bake them 
in a quick Oven, 5 
| To make a ſmall Plumb Cake. 
Dry two Pounds of Flour, either in an Oven, or before 
a large Fire, and thereto put half a Pound of double- 
refined Sugar well powdered, the Volks of four Eggs, 
and two Whites only, halt a Pound of the beſt freſh But- 
ter, that has been waſhed with Roſe-Water, ſix Spoon- 
fuls of warm Cream, a Pound and an half of Currants 
that have been well pick'd, and well rubb'd with a clean 
Cloth, but never waſh'd : When all your ingredients have 
been well mingled together, make them up into little 


then make a Hole in your Flour, and pour in your Eggs 


__ Cakes; 


WSW 


Currants muſt be thrown in laſt. 


ther as fine as Powder. 


FFF | 
Cakes; bake them in an Oven that is but moderately 
hot, and let them ſtand about half an Hour, in which 


Time they will be coloured on both Sides; then take a- 


way the Lid of the Oven, and let them ſtand to ſoak. 


N. B. Vour Butter muſt be well rubb'd into your Flour, 


in the firſt place; then your Eggs and Cream; and your 


Ixsr RUcrioxs for making Cheeſecakes, Creams, 


Jellies, Syllabubs, Sc. 


Too make Cheeſecakes after the beſi Manner. 

IRST warm a Pint of Cream, and then add to it 

five Quarts of Milk that is warm from the Cow ; 
and when you have put a ſufficient Quantity of Runnet to 
it, ſtir it about till it comes to a Curd; then put your 


Curd into a Cloth, or Linen Bag, and let the Whey be 


very well drained from it; but take care not to ſqueeze 


it hard: When it is ſufficiently dey, throw it into a Mor- 
tar, and beat it till it is as fine as Butter. To your Curd, 


thus prepared, add half a Pound of ſweet Almonds blanch'd. 
and the ſame Quantity of Mackaroons, both beaten to 


TA. 
If you have none of the laſt near 
at hand, make uſe of Naples biſcuits in their otead ; then. 
add to your Ingredients the Yolks of nine Eggs that have 
been well beaten, a whole Nutmeg that has been well 
28 a Couple of perfum'd Plumbs, that have been diſ- 
olved either in Orange-Flower or Roſe- Water, and half 


a Pound of double-reftined Sugar. When you have min- 


gled all theſe well together, melt a Pound and a Quarter 


of the-beſt freſh Butter, and ſtir it well into it. If you 
think proper, you may have half a Pound of Currants 
ai fog which you may let ſtand to cool, till you make 


ule of it. 


As to your Puff-Paſte for your Cheeſecakes, it muſt be i | 


made in the manner following. | 
Wet a Pound of fine Flour with cold Water, and then. 


roll it out; put in gradually at leaſt two Pounds of the beſt 
freſh Butter, and ſhake a ſmall Quantity of Flour upon. - 


each. Coat as you roll it. Make it juſt as you uſe it. 


N. B. Some will leave out both the Currants and the 


perfumed Plumbs. 
G 3 


When 


IT 
| When no Currants are uſed they are called Almond- 
Cheeſecakes: When colour'd with Tincture of Saffron, 
and made with Mackaroons and without Currants, we 
call them Saffron Cheeſecakes. When Currants are ad- 
ded, they. are call'd Fine Cheeſecakes; and when with 
Mackaroons, and not colour'd with Saffron, we diſtin— 
guiſn them by the Name of Mackaroon-Cheeſecakes. 
To make Lemon Cheeſecakes. 15 

Foil the Peel of two large Lemons very tender; then 

throw them into a Mortar, and pound them well with 
near Halt a Pound of double refined Sugar; then take 
ys the Volks of Half a Dozen Eggs, and Half a Pound of 
1 the beſt freſh Butter you can get. Pound all theſe Mate- 
rials till they are well mingled together, Have a Puff 
Paſte in your Patty Pans ready for Uſe ; and when you 
have filled them half full, ſend them to the Oven. 

NV. B. Orange Cheeſecakes are made the ſame War, 
with this ſmall Difference only, that your Peels muſt be 
boiled in ſeveral Waters; for otherwiſe your Cheeſecakes 
will be bitter. „ | 

Another Way. 

Grate off the Peel from two large Lemons, and ſqueeze 0 
211 the juice out of one of them; then add half a Pound = 
of double-refined Sugar to it; the Volks of a Dozen Eggs, : 

8 
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and two Thirds only of the Whites well beaten : after 

this, melt half a Pound of the beſt freſh Butter in a ſmall 
Quantity of Cream; mix all well together, and keep ſtir- I 
ring it over the Fire, till *tis of a moderate Conſiſtence; C 
then remove it, and let it ſtand till *tis cold. Have your 
Patty-Pans in Readineſs, covered with a thin Paſte, and 
fill them only ſomewhat more than one Half. If your 
Oven be quick, Half an Hour will bake them. 

To make an Almond Cheeſecake. 

Lay half a Pound of the beit Jordan Almonds into cold 
Water, and let them ſteep there all Night long, then 
blanch them in cold Water the next Morning; when you 
take them out of your laſt Water, dry them with a clean 
Cloth; afterwards beat them as fine as poſſible in a ſmall 
Quantity of Orange Flower or Roſe-Water, In the next 
Place, take Half a Dozen Eggs, and two Thirds only of 
the Whites ; and when you have beaten them well, take 
care to ſtrain them; then add thereto half a rome 5 

Oã 


JJ 


Sugar and Nutmeg as will ſuit your Palate. 


Water, that will riſe about Halfway. 
per, you may add a little Roſe-Water before you 


( 151 ) 


Loaf Sugar, with a little Mace that has been well beaten 


in a Marble Mortar; then melt near half a Pound of the 


beſt freſh Butter you can get, and pour it into your other 


Ingredients in the ſaid Mortar, throwing in at the ſame 
Time a ſmall Quantity of Lemon-Peel that has been well 
grated. After your whole Ingredients have been well 


mingled together, and your Patty- -pans are daily in Readi- 


neſs, fill them up to what Height you think proper. 
To make Almond Cuſtards. 
Take a Quarter of a Pound of Almonds that have been 


beaten fine with two Spoonfuls of Roſe-Water, and put 
them into a Pint of Cream ; then add to it ſuch a Quan- 


tity of double-refined Sugar as will ſweeten it to your 
Palate. In the next Place, beat up the Yolks of four 
Eggs, and ſet them, when mixed with your other Ingre- 


dients, over the Fire, ſtirring them all the Time one Way 
only, till they are of a proper Conſiſtence; and then pour 


them out into little Cups; or you may bake them in 


ſmall China Cups. 


To mate ba# 4 Cuſtards. 


Boil, in the firſt Place, a Pint of Cream with a ſmall. 


Quantity of Mace and Cinnamon in 1t, and as ſoon as it 


is cold, take four Eggs, leaving out one Half of the 


Whites, a {mall Quantity of Roſe and Orange-Flower 
Water, mixed with Sack, and as much double-refined 


Mix your 
Ingredients well together before you ſend them 10 the 


Oven, and bake them in China Cups. 


To make common Cuſtards. 


- Sweeten a Quart of New Milk with Loaf Sugar accord- | 


ing to your Taſte, and put into it ſome grated Nutmeg ; 
then beat up eight Eggs very well, leaving out four of 
the Whites, and ſtir them among your Milk; then 
bake them either in ſmall China-baſons, or put the whole 
into one deep China Diſh. Set the Diſh in hot boiling 
If you think 2 


K up. 


To make Orange Butter. 
Beat the Volks of ten Eggs very well, and add to them 
Half a Pint of Rheniſh, fix Ounces of double-refined Su- 
gar, and the Juice of three ſweet Oranges. Set your In- 
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gredients on the Fire, and continue ſtirring them one 
Way only, till they come to a Conſiſtence; then take 
them off, and ſtir into them a Lump of Butter about the 
bigneſs of a large Walnut. 


IKSTRUCTIONS for making Creams of various Sorts. 


e To make a Lemon Cream. 

ARE five or ſix Lemons very thin, and ſteep them 

all Night in about twenty Spoonfuls of Spring-Wa- 

ter, with their juices ſqueez'd into it; ſtrain your Liquor 
the next Morning through a Jelly-Bag into a Silver Sauce- 
pan, if you have one near at Hand. Add to it, the 
Whites only of half a Dozen Eggs well beaten, about 
Half a Pound, or more if you think proper, of the beſt 
Loaf Sugar, and ſet it over a gentle Charcoal Fire; take 
care to keep it ſtirring all the J ime, and but one Way 
only; when any Scum ariſes, clear it off; and when 'tis 
as hot as you can juſt bear to put your Fingers into it, 
pour it out into little Glaſſes. = e TY 

Another Way. 5 

Take Half a Pint of Spring-Water, and ſqueeze the 
Juice of four or five of the beſt Lemons you can get into 
it; add to the Juice about a Pound of double- refined 
Sugar Pounded as fine as Powder; then beat up the 
WV hites of about ſeven or eight Eggs, with the Volk only 
of one, and mix them with your Lemon-Water well toge- 
ther; and when you have ſtrained the whole, pour it into 
a Sauce-pan (a Silver one if you have it) and ſet it over 
a gentle Fire; keep ſtirring them all the Time, and as 
the Scum riſes clear it off; then put into it the Peel of 
one Lemon only; when you find *tis very hot, but before 


it boils, take out the Lemon-Peel, and pour it out into 


little China Cups. 
To make Orange-Cream. 
Squeeze as many Seville-Oranges into a Paſon as will 
produce you about a Pint of Liquor; and add thereto, 
the Volks of Half a Dozen Eggs, with two Thirds of 


the Whites only, when you have beaten them well toge- 


ther; into this beat and ſift about a Pound of the beſt 
Loaf Sugar; then put your Ingredients into a Silver 
Sauce-pan, and ſet them over a gentle Fire ; put in the 


Peel 


VF 
Peel of about half an Ounce only, and keep ſtirring it 
all the Time one Way. When you find it is very hot (for 

it muſt not boil) take out the Orange-peel, and pour out 

your Cream into China Diſhes, or little Glaſſes, |! 
2 To make Gooſeberry-Cream. 8 n 
Pick two Quarts of Gooſeberries, and ſcald them iv 
as much Water as will cover them; when they are 
enough, run them through a Sieve with a Spoon. Beat 
up half a Dozen Eggs,. and put them to a Quart of your 


* Pulp, whilſt 'tis hot; and after you have added to is 
a about an Ounce of the beſt freſh Butter, ſweeten all to 1 
your Palate; then ſet your Ingredients over a flow Fire, 1 
: and keep ſtirring them till you find they are of a proper 
f Conſiſtence; then take them off, and let them ſtand by fy 
. till they are near cold; after that, add two Spoonfuls of ß Þ 
t the Juice of Spinnage, and one of Roſe or Orange Flower- 4 N 
8 Water, or Sack, if you like it better; and when yow - 
Y have ſtirred the whole together, pour. it into a China 
8 Baſon. Don't ſerve it up to Table, however, till it is per- 1 q 
3 fectly cold. „% | Lind 
| To make Parley Cream. | Fi 

Boil ſuch a Quantity of Pearl Barley as you think pro- 15 
2 per to uſe, in Milk and Water, till 'tis perfectly tender; 4 f 
jd then having ſtrained your Liquor from it, pour your Bar- 
d ley into a Quart of Cream. Set them over the Fire, and. fig N 
© give them a gentle boil; then beat up, with a Spoonful. 
4 of fine Flour, and two Spoonfuls of Roſe or Orange 1 
95 Flower- Water, the Volk of one Egg only, and the Whites 
0 of five or ſix; after that take your Cream off the Fire, it 
* and mix your Eggs with it gradually; then ſet your In- 
AS gredients on the Fire once more, that. they may thicken. 
of When you have ſweetened the whole to your Palate, pour: | 
re it into ſmall China Baſons ; but don't ſerve it up to Table 
o till it is perfectly cold. | 

T.)00o make Almond Cream. 

Put half a Nutmeg grated,. a Bit or two of Lemon- 
ll Peel, and a Blade of Mace, into a Quart of Cream, and: 
Oy ſweeten it to your Palate ; then boil them all together; 
of in the mean Time, get in Readineſs a Quarter of a.Pound. 
e- of blanch'd Almonds that have been well beaten up with. 
ft I Roſe or Orange Flower-Water, and nine Eggs, like-- 
er wiſe, well beaten and firain'd to your Almonds, whicb,, 
4 | — — — 5 G 5. when: 
e 


EE 
when well beat together, and rubb'd through a coarſe 
Sieve, muſt be mingled with your Cream. Then pour 
all your Ingredients into a Sauce-pan, and ſet them over 
the Fire, and give them a gentle boil, ſtirring them all 
the Time one Way only. When 'tis enough, take it off, 
and pour it into your Cups or Baſons; but don't ſerve if 
up to Table till it is perfectly cold,  - 

To make Blanch'd Cream. 2 
Take a Quart of the ſweeteſt and thicket Cream you 
can get; then, when you have ſweetened it to your Pa- 
late with double-refined Sugar, and put in what Orange 
Flower or Rofe-Water you think proper, ſet it on the 
Fire to boil; in the mean Time, beat up the Whites 
only of about eighteen or twenty Eggs with a little cold 
Cream; then ſtrain them, in order to take out the Tred- 
dles ; and when your Cream boils, pour in your Eggs, and 
continue ſtirring them one Way only, till it comes to a 
perfect Curd; then take it off the Fire, and paſs the whole 
through & Hair Sieve. Aſter that, beat it well with a 
Spoon till it is quite cold: And then it is ready to be 


ſerved up to Table. OECD 

rn Another Way. 

Take a Pint of the ſweeteſt and thickeſt Cream you 
can get, and ſweeten it to your Taſte with double-refined 
Sugar ; then grate a ſmall Quantity of Nutmeg into it, 
and add one vpoonful of Orange-Flower and Roſe Wa- 
ter mixed, and two Spoonfuls of Canary; after this, 
beat up four Eggs with one Half of three Whites, and 
mix them with your Cream. Then pour the whole into 
a Sauce- pan, and let it ſtand over a gentle Fire till it 
comes to a proper Conſiſtence; but take Care all the 
Time to keep ſtirring it one Way only. Have your 
Cups in Readineſs, and fill them while your Ingredients 
are warm; but don't ſerve them up till they are perfect- 
ly cold. 1 

To make Ratafia-Cream. 

Boil fix large Laurel-leaves in a Quart of the ſweeteſt 
and thickeſt Cream you can get; but throw the Leaves 
away as ſoon as they have been boiled long enough. In 
the mean Time, beat. up the Volks only of five or ix 


 gouble-iehned Sugar as will be agreeable; when you 
| a | haye 
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Eggs with a ſmall Quantity of cold Cream, and as much 


and cus 
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once more over the Fire, but take Care that it does not 
| boil, and keep ſtirring it all the Time one Way only. 
Whilſt it is hot, pour it into your China Baſons ; and as 


| thickeſt and beſt Cream you can get; add thereto half 


and Half a Pound of the beſt Loaf-Sugar ; pour your 
Ingredients into a broad Pan or deep Diſh, and whiſk. 
them very well; have in Readineſs by you ſome Red 


venient, into your little Glaſſes ; then as the Froth riſes 


but little more than what you propoſe: ſhall be eaten in a 


n 1 
have thickened your Cream with your Eggs, ſet the whole 


ſoon as it is perfectly cold, it is fit for Uſe. 
To make Whipt Cream. 


heat up the Whites only of eight Eggs in Half a Pint 

of Sack, and put to them a Quart of the ſweeteſt Cream 
you can get; when you have ſtirred them all up together, 
add as much double-refined Sugar as will ſuit beſt with 


= Palate. If you like it perfumed, you may ſteep a 


ittle Muſk or Ambergreaſe, tied up in a Rag, in your 


— — — — — n - 4 . 14 — & 276 0. Ae 
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Cream. Have a Whiſk in readineſs, with ſome Lemon? 


Peel tied up in the Middle of it, and whip your Cream 
up with it. Take off the Froth with a Spoon, and put 
it into your Glaſſes, or Baſons. e 
N. B. If you deſign to ſend up any fine Tarts to Ta- 
ble, this whipt Cream is very proper to be laid over 


them. = Es 5 
. To make Whipt Syllabubs. | - 
Grate the Peel of two Lemons into a Quart of the 


a Fint of Sack, and the Juice of two Seville Oranges, 


Wine, -or Sack, that has been ſweetened to your Palate, 
and put what Quantity (more or leſs) as you think con- 


from your whipping the other Ingredients, take it off 
with a Spoon, and put it gradually into your Glaſſes, till 
they are as full as they can well hold. Take Notice, 
Theſe Syllabubs will not keep long, and therefore make 


few Days. It is cuſtomary with ſome People, to make 
Uſe of Cyder inftead of Wine; but in ſhort, any Wine 


you like beſt, and ſweetened to your Palate, is proper (i 
for the Purpoſe, Others again make uſe of Lemon, 


or Orange-Whey, made after the following: Manner :. 


Take about a Quarter of a Pint of Milk, and fqueeze the 


Juice of an Orange or Lemon into it; as ſoon as your” 


Curd is grown hard, clear the Whey from it, and ſweeten 
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it to your Taſte, As to your Colouring of it, you may 
make Uſe either of the Juice of Saffron, Cochineal, or 
Spinnage, according as your inclination directs you. 
To make Everlaſting Syllabubs. 

To five Pints of the thickeſt and beſt Cream you can 
procure, add Half a Pint of Rheniſh, the ſame Quantity 
of Sack, and the Juice of two or three Seville Oranges, 


has been pounded to Powder and well ſifted ; whiſk all 
| well together with a „ r of Roſe or Orange Flower- 
Water, for the Compaſs of about Half an Hour without 


with it. Theſe Syllabubs will keep a Week or a Fort- 
| _ 2:zht, and are better the Day after they are made than to 
be uſed immediately. Ihe beſt Method, however, of 

| whipping any Syllabubs, is to have ready by you a large 
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ration in; your Froth will by that Means be not only 
fooner raiſed, but will ſtand much ſtronger. 
Of the I hin that is left at the Bottom, you may make, 
if you think proper, a very fine Flummery. 
When you are ſo inchned, you muſt have in Readineſs 
by you a ſmall Quantity of Calf's-Foot- Jelly, both boiled 
and clarified ; as ſoon as it is cold, take the Fat off, and 
Wii clear it with the Whites of Eggs; and run it through a 
I! Flannel Bag; then mix it with what you preſerved from 
your Syllabubs. When you have ſweetened it with dou- 
ble-refined Sugar to your Taſte, give it a Boil ; then pour 
it into large China Cups or Baſons. Turn it out when it 
is quite cold, and your Flummery is made. 
To make a fine Syllabub from the Cow. 
wk  Sweeten a Quart of Cyder, or what Wine you pleaſe, 
WH. With double-rehined Sugar to your Palate, and grate 8 
| Nutmeg into it ; then milk the Cow into your Liquor. 
When you have thus added what 
Milk you think proper, pour Half a Pint, or more (in 
Proportion to the Quantity of Syllabub you make) of the 
ſweeteſt Cream you can pet, all over it. Th 
EH This Syllabub may be made at Home, without going 
BE | to the Cow, if you think proper. You muſt take Care, 
14 ; | however, 
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according as they are in Bigneſs. Sweeten theſe Ingre- 
dients with at leaſt a Pound of double- refined Sugar, that 


Intermiſſion; then take off the Froth, and fill pour Glaſſes 


Chocolate Mill which ſhould be reſerved for that particu- 
lar Purpoſe, and a large deep Bowl to perform the Ope- 


ntity of that warm 
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however, to have your Milk as new as you can, and, when ; 
you have ſet it over the Fire till it is blood-warm, pour it 
out of a 1 ea-pot, or any other Thing of the like Nature; 
and by holding your Hand very high,. it will raiſe : as 
good a Froth as if milk'd from the Cow. 


INSTRUCTIONS for making ſeveral Sorts of F lummery. 


To make Flummery with Oatmeal. 


P what Quantity of Oatmeal you think conve- 


nient into a Pan that is both broad and deep, and 


cover it with Water; and after you have ſtirred it well 
together for ſome conſiderable Time, let: it ſtand for 
twelve Hours; then clear off your firſt. Water, and add 


freſh to your Oatmeal ; and ſhift it thus once in twelve 
Hours ſeveral Times; "then ſtrain your Oatmeal, thro' a 
coarſe Hair-Sieve, into a Sauce- pan, and ſet it over the 


Fire. Take care to keep ſtirring it with a Stick all the 
Time till it boils to a Conſiſtence; then pour it. into 
Diſhes; as ſoon as it is cold, turn it out into Plates, and 
add to it what Wine, Beer, Milk, or Cyder, you thin 
proper, and ſweeten the whole to your Palate with dou» 


ble-refined Sugar, 


Take Notice, A great deal of Water muſt be put at firſt 


to your Oatmeal, and when you pour. off your laſt Water, 
you muſt pour no more freſh Water on, than. will juſt be 


ſufficient to ſtrain your Oatmeal off. Some People let 


their Oatmeal ſtand in Water eight and forty Hours; and 


others for three Days ſucceſſively, only obſerving to ſhift 
their Waters every twelve Hours; but that is juſt as Fancy 


directs, and as the Perſons that are to partake of it love 


it either tart or ſweet. 8 
Grotes, however, that have hs once cut, do better 


than Oatmeal. F very Time you add freſh Water, take 
care to ſtir it well together as you did at firſt, 
To make French „lummery. 


Beat Half an Ounce of Iſinglaſs very fine, and ſtir it 


into a Quart of the thickeſt Cream you can get; let it 
boil for about a 1 of an Hour over a gentle Fire; 
but take Care to keep it ſtirring all the Time: When 


you take it off the Fire, ſweeten it with double- reſined 
Sugar to your Taſte, and add to it an equal Quantity of 
ERoſe 
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| very agreeably. 


3 (153). 
Roſe and Orange Flower-Water; a Spoonful of each 
will be ſufficient. Then ſtrain it off, and pour it into 
Baſons or Cups, or what you pleaſe; as ſoon as it is cold, 
turn it out on lates. This makes a very handſome Side- 
Diſh. You may add Wine, Cream, or Cyder to it, when 
you eat it, as you pleaſe, and ſweeten it with Loaf- Sugar 
to your Palate, 

When you ſerve it up to Table, lay bak'd Pears all 
round your Diſh. 

Flummery, thus made, not only looks pretty, but eats 


To make Hartſhorn F lummery; 

Take Half a Yound of the Shavings of Herborn, 
and boil it in three Pints of Water till it is reduced to 
a Pint; then ſtrain it thro? a Sieve into a Baſon, and let 
it ſtand there till it is almoſt cold; then ſet it over the 
Fire again; and as ſoon as you find it diſſolved, add 
Half a Pint of the thickeſt Cream you can get to it, that 
has been ſcalded and grown cold again, a Quarter of 2 
Pint of White-Wine, and two Spoonfuls of either Roſe 
or Orange Flower-Water. Sweeten it with double-re- 
| fined Sugar to your Palate, and keep beating it for at 
leaſt an Hour and an Half without Intermiſſion; for 
otherwiſe it will neither mix well, nor look agreeably to 
the Eye: Before you put your F lummery into your Cups, 


dip them in Water, for otherwiſe it will not turn out as 


it ſhould do. 'I his Flummery may be eaten with either 
Wine or Cream, ſweetened with double- refined Sugar to 
your Palate. 

When it is ſerved up to Table, let ſome blanch'd Al- 
monds, that have been cut into narrow Bits, be ſtuck 
upon the Top - 4 


InsraucTIONs for making divers Sorts of Jellies. 


UT Half a Pound of Hartſhorn into three Quarts 
of Water, and boil it till it turns to a Jelly over a 
ſlow Fire. Strain it before it grows cold; then put it 


into a Saucepan that is very well tinn'd; then add to it 
about a Pint of Rheniſh Wine, and a Quarter of a Pound 
of doubic refined -ugar ; when you have beat up the 
Whites of near Half a Dozen Fggs into a Froth, ſtir ” 
the 


let your Jelly run into the Bowl; 
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the Ingredients well together, that the Whites may be 


well mixed with your jelly. When it has boiled for a 
few Minutes; add to it the Juice of three or four Le- 
mons; and then give it another Boil for about two Mi- 
nutes. As ſoon as you find it very well curdled, and 
very white, have in Readineſs your Jelly bag laid over a 
China-Diſh ; pour your Jelly into it and back again, till 
*tis as clear as Rock-W ater, 
your Glaſſes with a clean Spoon. Have ready for the 
Purpoſe ſome of the Rhind of your Lemons, pared as 


thin as poſlible ; and as ſoon as z ou have half fill'd your 


Glaſſes, throw your Feel into your Diſh, or Baſon, over 


which your Bag is laid, and by the Time all your Jelly 
is run out, it will appear of a fine Amber Colour. As 


there is no certain Rule to be preſcribed for utting in 
your Ingredients, you may put in what Quantity of Le- 
mon juice and Sugar is moſt agreeable to your Taſte ; 


but, in the Opinion of moſt People, they are good for 


very little, unleſs they are very ſweet, | 
Too make Calf's Feet Jelly. | 
Put two Calves Feet into a Saucepan with a Gallon of 
Water in it; let it boil over a gentle Fire till your Li- 
quor is reduced to one Fourth of its Quantity, and then 
ſtrain it; when it has ſtood till 'tis cold, ſkim off all the 
Fat that will lie on the Surface of it as clean as poſſibly 


you can. When you take up your Jelly, if you find I," 


any Sediments at the Bottom, make no Uſe of them ; 


but pour your clear Jelly into a Saucepan, and add to it 


about a Pint of Mountain Wine, Half a Pound of double 
refined Sugar, and the Juice of four large Lemons, 
Have in Readineſs the Whites of about Half a Dozen 
Eggs, or more, if you think proper, that have been 


well work'd up with a Whiſk; add them to the reſt of 


your Ingredients in your Saucepan, and keep ſtirrin 
them all well over the Fire till they boil. In a few Mi- 
nutes 'twill be enough. Have in Keadineſs a large Flan- 
nel Bag, and pour your Liquor in directly; and as it 
will ſoon run thro', pour it in again, till you find it run 
perfectly clear; then take a large China Bowl; with the 
Peels of your Lemons cut as thia as E may be, and 
or the Peels will not 
| only 


Thus duly prepared, fill 
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only give it a fine Amber Colour, but a Flavour like-. 
wiſe. Fill your Glaſſes with a clean Silver Spoon. 

To make Currant Jelly. Sor 

v hen you have ſtripp'd your Currants from their Stakes, 


throw them into a Stone Jar; and when you have ſtop- p 
ped the Mouth of it as cloſe as poſſible, ſet it into a Ket- Wh; 
tle of boiling hot Water that rifes to Half-way of your | 0 
Jar; when it has ſtood over the Fire in ſuch boiling Wa- . 
ter for Half an Hour, take it off, and ſtrain off all the 1 


Juice you find in it thro' a Hair-ſieve. Put a Pound of 
dcquble-refined Sugar to a Pint of your Juice; and then 
ſet your Ingredients over a quick, clear Fire, in a Eell- Dis 
metal Skillet, and keep ſtirring then till all your . 3 


is well diſſolved; then, as you will find a Scum ariſes, 

take it very carefully and cleanly off; when your Jelly 

is ſufficiently fine, pour it into Gally- pots; when it is 
cold, have ſome white Paper in Readineſs cut of the ex- next 
act Size of the Mouths of your Pots; then dip thoſe Pa- lron 
pers into a ſmall Quantity of Brandy, and lay your Jelly W he 
upon them; then cover the Mouths cloſe with white ruſt 
Paper, that has had Holes pricked through it. You of C 
may put ſome of your Jelly into Glaſſes, if you think ther, 
proper; but take care to paper them as you do your Pots. mix 
lake care to keep them in a Place that is n dry, Colo 
that no Damp may come to them, Steel 
To make Raſberry- Jelly. four 
To one Pint of your Currant- jelly put a Quart of Line 
Raſberies, and maſh them well together; then ſet them Mon 
over a gentle Fire, in a clean Saucepan, and keep them Goo! 
ſtirring till you find they boil. In about Half a Dozen by t 
Minutes afterwards they will be enough. Pour your In- Line 
gredients into Gally-pots, or Glaſſes, and paper them If in 
as you would your Currants. They will keep good, and ſwee 
have the full Flavour of the Raſberries for two or three brigl 
Years ſucceſſively, if required. 1 Vine 
ter t 
HAVING now purſued my Inſtrudtions through Bricl 
Cookery, Paſtry, and Confectionary, c. as far as I for 11 
humbly conceive is requiſite for anſwering the End pro- for 
poſedʒ I ſhall now give prefe 
and 
, very 
Some: rubb 
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Some GENERAL RUuLEs and DIRE c- 
Tlions for MA1ID-SERVANTS, 


Which by duly obſerving, the young Servant will 
ſave herſelf a great Deal of Time and Trouble in 
learning her Buſineſs, and ſoon be enabled to do her 
Work with Eaſe and Pleaſure to herſelf, and Satisfac- 

tion to her Miſtreſs. . 8 


Dix EC TIONS fe the Hovst-MarD and KI TCRBEN- 
: Main... 5 . 
HE firſt Duty of the Houſe-Maid is to riſe early, 
and to dreſs herſelf tidily and quickly. Her 
next Office, if in Summer, is to rub the Stove and Fire- 
lrons, with Scouring-Paper, and to clean the Hearth. 
When ſhe has a mind to preſerve her irons free from 
ruſt till Winter, let her difiolve a Quarter of an Ounce 
of Camphire,. and Halt a Pound of Hog's Lard, toge- 
ther, over a very flow Fire, and taking off the Scum, 
mix as much Black-Lead as will bring them to an Iron- 
Colour, Then let her ſpread this Compoſition over the 
Steel Grates and Fire Arms; and letting it lie 'Twenty- 
four Hours, and then cleaning them neatly with a dry 
Linen-Cloth, ſhe will find them. keep unruſted for fix 
Months. Some rub. their Irons with Mutton-Suet or 
Gooſe-Greaſe, and wrapping them in Paper, lay them 
by till Winter, when they wipe off the Fat with a dry 
Linen-Cloth, and then rub them with Scouring-Paper.— 
If in Winter, ſhe ſhould firſt rake out the Aſhes, and 
{weep the Grate very clean. Common Irons may be 
brightened. by rubbing them firſt with a Rag dipped in 
Vinegar and the Aſhes, then with an oily Rag, and at- 
ter that with. Scouring-Paper, Rotten-Stone, or White- 
Brick; but, if poſſible, Red-Brick ſhould not be uſed, 
for it makes ſad Work. his Method of cleaning ſerves 
for all Sorts of common Irons or Braſſes, though ſome 
prefer Gooſe-Greaſe to Oil, or any other Sort of. Greaſe, 
and do not uſe Scouring-Paper to Braſſes. If there be 
very fine Steel Stoves and Fenders, they ſhould be firit 
rubbed with Oil, then with Emery, till clear and dei 
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and next with Scouring-Paper, which is an excellent 


Thing to rub Irons, that are not in conſtant Uſe, with 


every two or three Days, as it takes off any Spots 
got in that Time. When ſhe has thus prepared the 


Stove, Oc. and cleaned the Inſide of the Hearth, ſhe 


may then light her Fire, and waſh the Marble with a 

Piece of Flannel, inftead of a Braſh, dipped in a ſtrong 
Lather of hot Water and Soap. 

i Hearth, and round the Chimney ; but, if the latter be 


She ſhould then dry the 


Marble, drying it once a Week is ſufficient, though 


the Hearth ought to be done ſo to every Day. Cold 


Water, Soap, and Sand, will do for waſhing Free-Stone 


Slabs; and ſhe ſhould uſe a Bruſh for cleaning them; 


for rubbing with a Fire-Stone ſpoils the 1 adies Petti- 
coats, and one cannot ſet a Foot on Slabs, ſo rubbed, 
without marking the Room, unleſs the Slabs. be after- 
wards well cleaned with a dry Cloth. Where the In- 
ſides of Chimneys are. covered with Tiles, rubbing 


them with a wet Cloth, and then drying them, is ſut- 


ficient. Hearths and Chimney-Sides of Steel ſhould be 
cleaned in the ſame Manner as fine Steel Stoves, When 
the Hearths and Sides are of Free-Stone, they may be 
cleaned in the following Manner: — Firſt, ſcour them 


clean, as directed for Free-Stone Slabs; then take Two 
Pennyworth of Black-Lead, and a Quarter of a Pound 
of coarſe Brown Sugar, which, being 


well mixed, put 
into half a Pint of Small-Beer, and ſet on the Fire, 
ſtirring the whole with a Stick till well boiled. T hen, 


with a little Bruſh, black the Sides and Bottom of the 


Hearth, at leaſt twice over; and next Day, when they 
are quite dry, rub them well with a hard Pruſh, and, 


if they be ſmooth and not broke, they will look like 
Steel. 


The Bottom, on which the Grate ſtands, will 
require more frequent Repetition, as the blacking wears 


| ſooner off, than on the Sides, which will keep bright for 


ſome Weeks, or perhaps Months. Erick-Hearths, bruſh- 
ed with a Mixture of Red-Lead and Milk, will have a 
Cherry-Colour. | 
When the Houſe-Maid has finiſhed her Buſineſs at the 


Chimney, ſhe ſhould ſet about cleaning the Locks; hav- 


ing firſt procured a Piece of Paſteboard for each, with a 
Hole cut in it, juſt big enough for ſhipping Tm" I 
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Lock, to preſerve the Doors, to which the ſame Side of 
the Paſteboard ſhould always be applied, for the dirty 
Side would ſpoil them. The Locks may be cleaned by 
rubbing them with an vily Rag, and next with Rot- 


ten-Stone, or White-Brick : But ſhe ought to be very 


careful, that none of theſe two laſt get into the Key- 
hole. Lacquered Locks want no other cleaning but 
rubbing with a Piece of clean Leather or Woollen-clott ; 
for Oil, or any Thing damp, hurts their Colour, — 
Her next Attention ſhould be to the Carpets, which ſhe 
may ſweep with a common Broom, or bruſh with a 
Whiſk-Broom, and then fold them back; after which 
ſhe ought to ſweep the Room, having firſt ſtrewed it with 
Sand pretty damp, throwing 1t {martly from her Hand, 
and it will lick up the Duſt and Flew. Carpets, when 
they will turn, are beſt cleaned by laying the wrong 
Side upwards for a Day or two, and then the Duſt will fall 


on the Floors. But, before ſhe ſweeps the Rooms, ihe 


ſhould bruſh and clean the Window-Curtains, and with a 
Broom ſweep the Windows, and behind the Shutters. She 

ought not to apply a Bruſh or Broom to any Pictures or 
Frames, but only to blow the Duſt off with a Pair of Bel- 


lows; tho? ſhe may now and then duſt them with a very 


ſoft Piece of Flannel, or very ſoft Duſter : and ſhe ſhould 
alſo blow off the Duſt from the Wainſcot, China, and. 
Stucco-Work. When ſhe has ſwept the Room, and taken 
up the Duſt, without leaving any ſluttiſhly in Corners; 
her next Buſineſs is to rub the Wainſcot from the Top 
to the Bottom with a Duſter, and do the ſame to the 
Windows. In the next Place, the Chairs ſhould be 
duſted ; but, as for them, they ſhall be treated of after- 
wards, and alſo Mahogony Furniture in general. Then 
let her ſweep the Stairs, throwing on the Upper Stairs 
a little wet Sand, which will bring down the Duſt, 
without flying about ; but, if Hair Stair-Cloths are 
uſed, this is only to be done occaſionally as the Cloths 
are found neceſſary to be removed; though the Steps 
ought to be ſwept down every Day. Aſter cleaning 
the Stairs, ſhe ſhould duſt the Wainſcot and Balliſters, 


directly, and alſo the Tops of the Doors. As for the 


Ceilings or Tops of the Stair-caſes, or Reoms, they 


mould be duſted with a long-handed flat Broom ; ** 


if they be of Stucco-Work, the Duſt ſhould be blowed 
off by a pair of large Bellows, with long Handles, 
which may be had at the Turners Shops, When ſhe 
goes to clean the Stairs, let her take ſoft cold Water 
and Sand to ſcour them down with, and they will ſoon 


the Windows of the Bed-Chambers, and uncover the 
} Beds to ſweeten and air them; which will be a great 
i help againſt Bugs and Fleas. In making the Beds, ſhe 
ought to begin with that firſt aired; taking off the ſeve- 
ral Things ſingly, and laying them on two Chairs, 
without letting them touch the Floor. She ſhould ſhake 
the Beds well every Lay, and if there be a Matraſs, let 
her turn it at leaſt once a Week. Ihe cleaning of the 
Head of the Bed, the Vallences and Curtains, with a 
Bruſh or Whiſk, is not to be omitted; nor ſweeping 
eltean all behind and under the Bedſteads: After which 
the is to {weep and clean every Room, as before direc- 
ted. By thus keeping a conſtant Method, her Buſineſs 
will be a Pleaſure inſtead of Fatigue. 


Dirxecrions about cleaning Beards, Floors, Plate, 


Glaſſes, &c. 


AN Skilful Houſe-Maid, in the firſt Caſe, lays on, over 
Night, ſome Ox-gall on the Spots, and next Day 
a proper Quantity of ſtrong hot Lye, made of Wood- 
Aſhes well ſifted; after which, having laid on ſome 
clean Sand, ſhe ſcours the Boards, on her Knees, with a 
little hard Bruſh, and then with a clean Cloth. When they 
are pretty well dried, they ſhould be rubbed with a dry 
Houſe-C loth, that they may dry quickly and white: But 
when the Boards have been very dirty and ſpotted, they 
muſt, beſides, be ſcrubbed with cold Water and Sand, 
till the Grains of the Wood appear clear and fair. The 
Houſe-Maid then, with a trundled Mop, dries the Floor 
very neatly; and, if it is to be dry rubbed, firſt throws 
on ſome Sand, and next applies the dry Rubber, and 
ſweeps it clean. Rubbing the Skirting-Boards, with a 
Piece of oily Flannel, — Ie them look as if new paint- 
ed ; but the Floor ſhould not be touched by the Flannel. 
Stairs are cleaned in the ſame Way, as is ſhewn in the 

5 preceding 


be dry.— When the Family is up, ſhe ſhould ſet open 
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preceding Article, but particular Regard ſhould be had 


to the Face or Front of the Steps, As for Stone-Stairs, 
they are cleaned with Water and Sand, better than rub- 
bing them with Fire- tone, the Inconvenience of which 
is ſhewed before in the firſt Article; and the ſame Me- 


thod ought to be uſed with Marble Pavements ; tho? 
ſome clean them with Soap and Water, Let it be a con- 
ſtant Rule to ſcrub the Boards the right Way of the 


Grain; that is lengthways, and never a croſs. There 


ſhould not be much of the Floor wetted at one Time, 
nor a great Quantity of Water laid on them; for whilſt 
the Maid is cleaning one Part, the Water ſokes into the 
other, and makes it black. Hot Water is of a more 
ſpungy Nature than cold, ſokes into the Boards, and 


cauſes Damps to remain longer than cold Water. In 


very cold Weather, it is ſufficient to warm the Water, 


ſo as to take off the extreme Cold; for hot Water will 


freeze ſooner on the Boards than cold; and ſoft Water 


ſhould be uſed inſtead of hard, which ſpoils the Colour 
of the Wood. Tea-Boards are cleaned by rubbing them 


well with an oily Flannel, and then with a dry Cloth. 


Silver-Plate ought to be waſhed with Soap-Suds, and 


then rubbed with a Rag dipped firſt into Spirits of 


Wine, and next into Whiting. If wrought Plate, after 
being ſoped and boiled, it ſhould be rubbed with a fine 
ſoft Bruſh. China, or Stone-Ware, when blackened or 


dirtied, ſhould be firſt ſcrubbed with ſoft Sand and Wa- 


ter, and then ſoped and boiled. The Sediment at the 
Bottom of Engliſb China, when waſhed only with fair 
Water, is to be taken off by waſhing in hot Soap-Suds, 
and rubbing with very ſoft Sand, once a Week. Glaſ- 
ſes may be cleaned by rubbing with Salt, and then waſh- 


Perſons ſhould be employed, one on the Outſide, and 


another within ; they ſhould firſt be duſted, then rubbed. 
with a moiſt clean Cloth, and afterwards with a drflean 
one; though ſome uſe Whiting; but that is needleſp, 


and takes up much Time. 


How to keep Beards, Tables, Stairs, &c. brown wit bout 


waſhing. | 
This is done by firewing Tanſy, Mint, Balm, Tow: 
: ne 


ing them in cold Water. In cleaning Windows, two 
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nel, or other green ſweet Herbs, on the Boards well 
ſwept, and rubbing them all over the Wood with a 
long hard Bruſh, till it be ſcrubbed clean. When the 


Wood or Boards are quite dry, the Herbs ſhould be 
ſwept off; and the Boards, being well dry-rubbed with 


a dry Rubbing-Bruſh, will look like Mahogony, and 
have an agreeable ſmell. Greaſy Spots may be taken 
out, by laying a little Ox-gall on at Night, and waſhing 
them well next Morning with a little Bruſh and clean 
Diſhclout, with ſome ſtrong Lye ; but, if the Spots be 
flight, a little Clay or Fullers-Earth will do; or, if 
they be dirt or marks of Feet, dry-rubbing will re- 
move them; and after theſe Operations the Boards will 


keep a long Time bright and brown, with only uſing a 


little hard Bruſh. 


Ins TRUCTIONS concerning Chair-Frames, Tables, 


Cabinets, Mahogony-Furniture, Glaſſes, &c. 


HAIR FRAMES fhould be firſt well rubbed with 


Linſeed Oil, till they are quite clean, and then 
with a dry Cloth till they are bright; and afterwards, 
when dry, they ſhould be rubbed with a Piece of Flannel, 
or hard Bruſh, beſmeared with Yellow-Wax; and then 
with a ſoft Linen-Duſter, inſtead of which ſome uſe Wool- 


len-Cloth.—Spots are taken out of Tables by rubbing. 


them hard with Linſeed Oil and Brick Duſt finely ſifted, 
and then with a dry Cloth till they are bright; after 
which, let them be well rubbed with a hard Bruſh waxed, 
and after that with dry Flannel. Spots, if ſlight, may be 
removed by Lemon Juice alone, rubbed with the Bruſh 
and Flannel; and ſometimes Cork, hard applied, will 
do the ſame. Bureaus, Cheſts of Drawers, and [ndia 
_ Cabinets, have generally ſo much Braſs about them, 
that they are only to be cleaned by rubbing them with 
Linſeed-Oil, and then with a clean Flannel or ſoft 
Cloth till they become dry and bright. —As for Maho- 
gony-Furniture, when free from Spots, it needs nothing 
to clean it, but to be rubbed daily with a fine Linen- 
Rag. Spots and Dirt may be taken out by rubbing the 
Wood well with ſtale Small Beer, then with a clean dry 
Bruſh, and after that with a clean Linen-Rag. gs 
T an 
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and Windows, when cleaned, may get a fine Gloſs by 


being rubbed with Rotten Stone. 2 


N. B. The Rags uſed, in theſe Caſes, ſhould be Pieces 


of old Sheets, &c. and not Dimity or Diaper. | 


DirEcTIONS concerning Oil Floor-Claths. 


THESE are beſt cleaned and preſerved by * dry- 
s and 
wears them ſoon out, beſides making their Sides turn 


rubbed every Day; for mopping them ſpoi 


up; to prevent which laſt, they ſhould be laid with the 
wrong Side upwards once a Week; but Wires, fix'd ſo as 


to be drawn, will anſwer better. Cleaning them occa- 
ſionally with Milk, and dry-rubbing them when dry, will 


make them look as bright as when new. 


DixECT1oONs for cleaning of Warſled and other Sorts 
TE of Stuffs. 5 


HE Stuff to be cleaned ſhould firſt be well bruſhed, 
and cleared of all Spots, as well as poſſible; and 

then being laid on a Table, ſhould be hand-rubbed all 
over with the following Compoſition, vix. A Quarter of 


a Peck of the whiteſt and beſt Fullers Earth diſſolved in 
warm Water, after it had been dried before the Fire, 
and Two-pennyworth of the Spirit of Turpentine. The 


wrong Side of the Stuff, whether Valences, Curtains, 


&c. ſhould be firſt rubbed, and then the Right-Side. 


After that let them be hung up in ſome convenient 
Place for drying. The ſame Mixture (which likewiſe 
kills the Bugs) alſo ſerves for Chairs or Settees ; and 
their Bottoms, if looſe, ſhould be taken out and rubbed 


the ſame Way. When bone-dry, they ought to be 


bruſhed with a hard Bruſh ; then with a ſoft Cloaths- 
Bruſh ;. and laſtly, with a clean Cloth, when they will 
look as if new. Some Perſons make the above Com- 
poſition into Rolls, which they keep for occaſional Uſe. 
As to Silk Stuffs, they ſhould likewiſe be bruſhed 
and freed from Spots, and being laid upon a Table, 
ſhould be rubbed in the ſame Manner with Bran dried 
before the Fire, and mixed for every Peck (which is 


ſufficient for the Furniture of a Bed) with an Ounce of 
| e 5 Powder- 
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Powder-Blue, till all the Dirt is off, when they ſhould be 
thoroughly ſhaken, and bruſhed and rubbed with clean 
dry Cloths. Mohair-Stuffs may be managed the ſame 811 


Way; and as for Chints and Cottons, they are treated of dip 
under the Article Laundry Maid. 8 the 
Dig Ec TIORSs concerning Pewter, Tin, Copper, Candle- Cle 
1 4 HE Kitchen-Maid ſhould have always ready for anc 
x waſhing her Pewter, &c. a ſufficient Quantity of nen 
N Lye made in the following Proportion, viz. A Pail of 1m1 


Wood-Aſhes (either from the Hot-Preſſers, Dyers, or (wi 
Bakers) and half a Pail of unſlaked Lime, for every four 
Pails of Water; which ſhould be all boiled together in a * 
Copper, duly ſtirred, for about Half an Hour, when the = 
Liquor ſhould be poured into one or more Tubs, till it and 


cools, and then be bottled for Uſe. wh: 
When ſhe is to clean her Pewter, ſhe lays the Diſhes | par 
and Plates ſeparately, one upon another, on a Dreſſer, - 


with a Piece of Flannel under them. Having warmed a Poi 
ſufficient Quantity of the ſaid Liquor, ſhe pours ſome of the! 
it upon the uppermoſt Plate and Diſh ; and as ſhe takes left 
off each Plate or Diſh, ſhe empties the Liquor into the e 
next. She then rubs them with a Piece of Tow; after dos 
which, having two Baſons of red Sand mixed with the nf 
Lye, ſhe ſcours the Pewter with one, and having rinſed Bade 
it in cold Water, clears it with the Lye and Sand in the . 

other Diſh, and then rinſes it in two Waters. The ſame WANs 

Method is uſed for cleaning Copper and Tin; but any 8 

Naſtineſs on them muſt be firſt taken off with Sand and Fa 

Water, Coffee and Chocolate Pots, if cleaned this Way, I ag 

will have no offenſive Smell or Taſte, © = 3 
Candleſticks, either of Braſs, Iron, or Tin, are clean- A* K 

ed by being put into boiling Water in a Kettle or Sauce- thrc 

pan, kept for the Purpoſe ; and by being wiped, when it < 
taken out (which ought to be one by one) with a coarſe || very 
dry Cloth, then rubbed with a. Piece of clean Flannel J Sme 
kept for that End, and after that with a Piece of Lea- 

ther and ſome Rotten-Stone, or white Brick; but if nei- 

ther can be had, with red Brick-Duſt, or rather with 

Whiting. Silver and French Plate ſhould be put firſt 
indo the boiling Veſſel, and, when taken out, . 
. 2 . 
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be dried, and then rubbed bright with a Piece of Leather 


and Whiting. China Candleſticks, either trimmed with 
Silver or Braſs, and japanned Candleſticks, ſhould be - 


dipped in and out of the Water as quick as poſſible, till 


the Greaſe comes off, and then wiped quite dry with a 
Cloth and Flannel. Steel Candleſticks will not endure 


any Water ; therefore the Kitchen-Maid muſt carefully 


melt the Tallow, and then rub them with a dry Cloth; 4 


and take off Spots by rubbing them firſt with Oil, and 
next with Emery. Copper and Braſs Veſſels ſhould, 
immediately after uſing them, be filled with Water 
(which prevents the Tinning from coming off) then 
wiped and dried ; for if they be not, they gather, as well 


when empty as when Fat is left in them, a green Sub- 


tance, which is rank Poiſon, or at leaſt cauſes terrible 
and laſting Diſorders, eſpecially to thoſe who eat firſt 


what is next dreſſed in them. Copper and Braſs Spoons, 
particularly thoſe called White-Metal Spoons, ſhould al- 


ſo be taken ſpecial Care of; for they gather a greeniſh 


Poiſon, and nothing ſhould at any rate be warmed in 


them over the Fire. Broths and Soups ſhould not be 
left longer ſtanding in the Porrage-Pot, than while Din- 
ner is taking up. Fixed Coppers ſhould have the Fire 
drawn from under*them as ſoon as they are uſed, and 
ſcoured with a Bruſh and Sand whilſt hot. The Out- 
ſides of tinned Copper Utenſils ſhould be alſo ſcoured 
with a Bruſh and Sand; but not the Inſides, for the Sand 
would take off the Tin, from which any Speck may be 
removed. by ſcraping with the Nails. The Dreſſers 
ſhould be ſcrubbed with Water and Soap, or Wood- 


Aſhes, any of them being preferable to Sand or Fullers 
Earth, on account of their Grittineſs ; and it ſhould be 


a conſtant Maxim in London, and other Places, not to 
throw the dirty Water down the Sewers, or Shores, if 


it can be conveniently carried into the Street; for it is 


very apt to ſtop theſe Drains, and cauſe a diſagreeable 


Smell. | 


i The CHAMBER-MaiD, 
ER firſt Study ſhould be to inform herſelf of her 


Miſtreſs's Method and Hours of doing her Buſi- 
nels, that ſhe may have her on well aired, and every 


thing 
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thing nice and clean, ready for her Dreſs and Undreſs. 
She ſhould have every article ſo diſpoſed, that ſhe may 
know where to find it when wanted; and when ſhe un- 
dreſſes her Miſtreſs, ſhe ought to rub carefully what is 


taken off with a clean Linen-Cloth, and having folded 
and ſmoothed them, to lay them in their proper Places. 


Ads the waſhing and cleaning her Miſtreſs's Apparel are 
Part of her Buſineſs, ſhe will find the following Receipts 


uſeful. PE OO 
To take off Dirt from any Silk. 


This is done by wetting it with a Cloth dipped in 
clear Water, and then wiping it, till the Stain is out; 


then rubbing it firſt with a wet Cloth, and next with a 


dry one; and afterward rolling it up dry in another clean 
Cloth: but no Air muſt come to it, for it would * 


the Colour, or crumple it. If the Pieces of Dirt be thick, 
they ſhould be let dry, and then ſhaken off; after which 


the Silk ſhould be rubbed with Crumbs of Bread, and 
then with a clean Cloth. If it be ſtained with Coffee, 

rubbing with Milk, and then with fair Water and a 

loch, will clean irt. = 


To heep Silks from ſtaining in waſhing. . 
Diſſolve Caſtile Soap in Rain-Water boiled hot; when 


the Water is near cold, mix it with a little Fullers Earth, 
and then ſcour out your Silks. Don't let them lie in 
Heaps, but ſpread them, and clap them between dry 


Cloths, and they will have a freſh and fair Look. 


How to take out Spots of Oil, or any greaſy Spots, in Silk. 


Let the Spot be covered with French Chalk ſcraped, 


and then rubbed well with a clean Cloth. Pure Spirit 


of Lemon, without the Eſſence, will extract any Stain; 
but Spirit of Sal Ammoniac is thought preferable ; for 


although the Silk be all over ftained with Oil, it will 
take it out, at leaſt on the ſecond Application, if the 


Silk be dry. | 3 
| To take Spots out of thin Silks, &c. 
Dip a Piece of black Cloth in a Pint of White-Wine 
Vinegar, pretty well heated, and rub it over the Stain 


after which ſcrape Fuller's Earth on the Stain, and put- 


ting dry woollen Cloths above and below, place an Iron, 


moderately 
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ty hot, on the upper Part, and the Spot will | 


vaniſn. 

To take Pitch, Tar, or Paint, out of Silks. 
Rubbing the Silks the right Way, with a Cloth dip- 

ped in the Spirit of Turpentine, removes them effec- 


tually. 
. Ta clean all Sorts of plain Silks. 

This is done by rubbing them on a Table with Bran 
heated before the Fire. 

N. B. A Peck of Bran is enough for a Suit of Cloaths, 

To clean Sattins and Damaſes. 

A Suit of theſe may be cleaned by rubbing them with 
the Crumb of a Threepenny Loaf two Days old, mixed 
with a Quarter of an Ounce of Powder-Blue. 

To clean flowered Silks. 


The ſame Quantity of Crumb and Powder-Blue, as in 
the preceding Receipt, will do, and muſt be uſed the 
ſame Way; but the Bread ſhould be new, as it will not 


be ſo apt to get into the Brocade; and if there be any 
Gold or Silver Flowers, let them be rubbed with a Piece 
of Crimſon Velvet ; after which the Stuff ſhould be well 


naked, and rubbed with a clean ſoft dry Cloth; Circum- 


ſtances to be obſerved 1n all ſuch Caſes. 
How to reftore the Colour to Silks of a Dark-Brown or 
Iron-Grey, &c. Colours, ſpotted with Lemons, &c. 
Touching them gently with Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, 


recovers their Colours; and will do the ſame to Scarlet 


and moſt other Colours. 
A quick Way to take Greaſe out of IVoullen-Cloth. 
Dab the Spot with a Piece of wet Brown Paper rolled 
up with a red-hot Coal in it. When one Piece of Paper 
and Coal fails, let the Stain be dabbed with another, till 
it diſappears, and then bruſhed. 
How to take all Kinds of Spots out of Cloth, Stu 5, Silks, &c. 


Mix a Pound of Rock-Allum, burnt and eat to PW W- 


der, with about eight Ounces of the Powder of the 


Roots of Florence-Flame (a Species of the Iris or Flower- 
de-Luce) and to theſe add the Whites of two new 


laid Eggs, two Pound and an Half of Cake-Soap, and 


Half of an Ox's Gall, incorporating all well together- 


with fair Water. To theſe ſome add a little Nitre 
or Saltpetre, Make up the 2 into round Balls, and 
H 2 dry 
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dry them in the Shade. When you are to take out any 
Spot or Stain, wet the Cloth, and 'then rub it over 
with one of the Balls; after which letting it alone for a 
few Hours, waſh 1t till the Water grows clear, which 
may be after two or three Applications. Some uſe warm, 
and others cold Water, both in the rubbing and the 
waſhings. 

To take Iron-Moulds, and all Sorts of Spots or Stains, 
OO out of Linen. „ 
Theſe are removed by holding the Linen, where they 

are, round a Silver or Stone-Mug containing boiling 

Water, and by rubbing them with a Slice of Lemon. 

In the Middle of Summer, when the Sun is very hot, the 

ſoaping of them on both Sides, and then hanging them 

in the Sun'till bone-dry, will take them out; and if the 

Linen be ſoaped all over, it will be very white. Rubbing 

the ſtained Places with Juice of Sorrel, or dipping them 

in the hot Juice will take out the Spots. The ſame may 
be done by rubbing them with Salt and Vinegar, and 
+; raw or by dipping them a few Times in ſharp 

Vinegar boiling in an Earthen, Tin, or Silver Pipkin, 
over the Fire, and nipping them; after which they ſhould 
be well rubbed with Soap, dried before the Sun or Fire, 
and waſhed. Boiling-hot Milk will take the Stains of 

Fruit out of Line. | 
3 To take Paint out of Line. 
Stains of that kind are extracted by rubbing them over 

with Butter, hanging them in the dun, or before ſome 

heat, to dry, and then waſhing them. 
To clean Gold and Silver Stuffs. 

This is done by ſtrewing the Crumbs of a Three- 

penny ſtale Loaf of Bread, mixed with a Quarter of 

an Ounce of Powder Blue, on the Stuff, and rubbing,it 
with the Hand till it looks bright. Then the Crumbs 
ſhould be ſhaken off, and the Stuff duſted, firſt with clean 

Flannel, and then rubbed with a Piece of Crimſon- 

Velvet. RR 4c 
N. B. The Quantity of the Crumb and Powder muſt 

be according to that of the Stuff; and for Silver-Stuff, a 

large Tea-ſpoonful of burnt Alum, finely powdered, may 

he added to the Crumb of a Threepenny Loaf, 


To 
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75 clean Gold and Siloer- Lace. 1 
This is performed by taking ſome Talk, finely . 
and moiſtened with the Spirit of Wine, and then rubbin 
it with a Bruſh over the Lace every Way. The ſame will 
do alſo for Gold and Silver Stuffs high raiſed; but Lace 1 
turns black, if rubbed with Talk by itſelf. 14 
N. B. Gold and Silver-Stuffs, in order to preſerve 9 
them from tarniſhing, ſhould be folded up with fine [:- 
dian Paper, wrapt in whited brown Paper well aired be- 
fore the Fire. Round the whited-brown Paper ſhould 
be a Piece of green Baize, aired in like Manner; and 
in the Drawer or Trunk, where they are put, ſhould be 
ſome Saffron Papers, which may be had of the Dealers in 
Saffron, Gold or Silver-Stuffs ought not to be kept in 
Deal-Boxes. 
= To waſh Cambricks, Muſlins, and Laces. . 
They ſhould be twice well ſoaped, and as often waſhed 
in warm Water; then they ſhould be rubbed with a lit- 
tle Soap and Blue mixed together, and have boiling Wa- 
ter poured on them, and be covered for an Hour or two, 
when they ſhould be well waſhed out, and rinſed in 
Pump-Water blued. After that they ſhould be dried, 
ſtarched, clapt in the Hands, half-dried before a Fire, 
then rolled in a Cloth, and ironed, which ſhould be 
done the right Way of the Thread, and great Care 
taken that they be neither ſinged or frayed. When ſmall 
R Things are boiled, the Soap and Blue ſhould be firſt 
mixed together, then beat up with a Whiſk, and poured 
into the Water in which the Cloaths are to be boiled. 
This keeps the Blue from ſettling in the Cloaths ; and 
: if as much Pearl-Aſhes,. as will lie on a Shilling, be add- 
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f ed, the Cloaths, or Stockings, will be as white as Snow. 
˖ ; Yellow Linens or Lace may be made quite white, if 
; | - they be well rubbed with a Quarter of a Pound of ſoft 
5 Soap and a Quarter of an Ounce of Powder Blue, well 
f mixed; then rolled up and put into cold ſoft Water, with 


a Spoonful of Pearl-Aſhes, and then boiled, If the firſt 
f or ſecond boil do not anſwer, let them be boiled again. 
a | Linen ſoaped, as above, in Summer, then laid in the Sun, 
y 


and afterwards boiled, will be freed of all Stains. Fine 
Things ſhould never be wrung, but ſqueezed in the 
7 Hand. Earthen Pans, or large wooden Bowls, are the beſt 
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Veſſels to waſh fmall Things in; and as the Bowls are 


apt to ſplit, that may be prevented by boiling them in a 
_ Tallow-Chandler's Copper with the Tallow. To pre- 
vent the ſmall Cloaths or Lace from ſhining, lay a Piece 
of white Paper over them, when you 1ron. 
8 How to make Starch for ſmall Linen, 
Having wetted a Quarter of a Pound of Starch, mix- 


ed with a little Powder-Blue, ſo as it will bruiſe, add 


to it Half a Pint of Water, and then pour them into a 
Quart of Water boiling on the Fire. Stir well, and let 
the Starch boil at leaſt a Quarter of an Hour, for it can- 
not be boiled too well, neither will the Linen iron or look 
well, unleſs the Starch be thoroughly boiled. After the 
Starch is ſtrained, dip the Linen into it, and then ſqueeze 
it out. Dip firſt thoſe Things you would have ſtiffeſt; 
but do not rub them in the Starch; and as you want 
the Starch ſtiff or thin, add or diminjſh, Some put Gum- 
Arabic. Allum, and Candle, into the Starch as it boils; 
but theſe are prejudicial; and if any thing be added, 
let it be Iſinglaſs, about an Ounce to a Quarter of a 
Pound of Starch, for that will help to ſtiffen and make 


them clear, but not to be uſed to Laces. A Kettle of 


Bell-Mettle is the one Veſſel to boil Starch in. 

To waſh Silk Stockings and Handkerchiefs. 

Some make a ſtrong Lather with Soap, pretty hot, 
then lay the Stockings on a Table, and with a rolled 
coarſe rough Cloth, rub them hard, turning them ſeveral 
times from one Side to the other, till they have paſſed 
through three Lathers. Then they rinſe them in three 
or four Waters, till all the Soap is taken out; and when 


= quite clear, hang them up, without wringing, to dry, 


with the wrong Sides outwards. They take them down 
when about half dry, and pulling them out with 'their 
Hands into Shape, let them lie ſome time, and then 
iron them on the wrong Side.—Others waſh them in 
two cold Lathers, with Blue added to the ſecond, and 
don't rinſe, but turn them; then turning them, pull 
them ſmooth, preſs them, dry and roll them up tight. 
Laying Stockings in ſoak, before waſhing, ſpoils their 


Colour. —Handkerchiefs ſhould firſt be waſhed in cold 
Water, but never in hot, for that quite ſpoils them; 


and 


. 
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and then in luke-warm Suds ; ; then rinſe, pull them 
| ſmooth, fold and dry them. 


To clean caſt Ribbands. 
Firſt ſprinkle them with fair Water, and then ſmooth 


them out; after which lay them on a Carpet or clean 
Cloth at full Breadth, and bruſh them gently with a2 


thin Lather of Caſtile Soap ; then rub them, till they 
be clean, in Water wherein a little Allum and white 


Tartar have been diſſolved; after which the Colours will 
be fixed in them from further fading ; but you muſt take 


care to dry them in the Sun, and ſmooth them with a 
Glaſs Slick- Stone. 


The L AUNDRY- MA ID. 


but only for young Beginners, and thoſe who un- 
-dertake all Sorts of Work, T ſhall not treat on the prac- 
tical Parts of her Buſineſs, but only give a few general 
Remarks, together with ſome of the neweſt and moſt ap- 


proved Receipts neceſſary to be known. 
| Soft Water is beſt for waſhing, and ſhould be expoſed. 


for a few Days to the Sun, and allowed to ſettle. 


Hard 
Water may be ſoftened by 


flaked Lime, according to the Quantity 
will anſwer extremely well the Purpoſcs of Waſhing. 
When one Copperful is thus boiled, draw out the Fire 


from under it, to let the Water ſettle; then empty it | 
clear into Tubs; rinſe the Copper, aud fill it 1 in 


the ſame Manner. Some Perſons, at a great Wath, put 


Ode or Pearl Aſhes tied in a Cloth, and let it lie in the 
Water they are to uſe for Waſhing ; and when they boil 


the Cloaths, hang the Bag with the Aſhes in the Cop- 
per. This they do with common Water, in which they 
alſo ſometimes boil Wood Aſhes. It is uſual for ſome 
Servants to ſoap their Cloaths well. over Night, then put 
them into the Copper, and early next Morning 


g0 to Waſhing : But this is a bad Method; for inſtead 


A* this is not wrote for the accompliſhed Laundrefs, . 


laying Chalk in the Bottoms 
ef the Wells or Ponds ; and if boiled, the Day before it 


be uſed, with ſome fine fifted Wood Aſhes, and un- 
of Water, it 


heat the 
Water; after which _ take out the Cloaths, and ſo 


H4 of 


of looſening the Dirt, it fixes it in them, if the Water 
ſhould be in the leaſt too hot, and makes it ſcarce poſ- 


ſible ever to clean them. The following is a better 


Method, and won't give half the Trouble. Wet the 
Linen with warm Water, and rub it over with Soap; 
then rub the Cloaths between your Hands very hard, 
and that will looſen the Dirt. After that, let them lie 
in hot Water till next Morning; then waſh as uſual, 


and there will be no Occaſion for more Soap till the ſe- 


cond Lather.—Chints and fine printed Cottons ſhould be 
firſt thrown into Pump-Water, an Hour before waſhing 
them; and when wrung out of that, let them be waſh- 
ed in ſtrong clear Suds: But if there be any fine Co- 
lours, as blue, yellow, or green, they muſt not be ſoap- 
ed at all, for that will draw out the Colour; nor waſhed 
in too hot Water. Then wring them out of thoſe Suds ; 
and after that, ſhaking them well, throw them into 
Pump-Water immediately, for they ſhould not be long- 
er in hot Water than they are waſhing, nor kept longer 
out of the Pump-Water than they are ſhaking, other 

wiſe the Colours will run. Do them thus, till they have 
gone through three Suds; and having then rinſed and 
blued them immediately, hang them up to dry, not 
letting any Part, if poſſible, touch one another. Starch 
them when dry; then ”_ them up again ; and when 

dry enough for ironing, fold and iron them directly; 
but let them not lie too long together. When the Co- 


lours, with bad former Waſhings, are run into the 


white Ground, waſh the Cloath in three Lathers, but 
without putting it into Pump-Water. After that rinſe 
the Cloath, and then put it into a Pail of ſoft Water 
mixed with half a Pint of the beſt White-Wine Vinegar, 
letting it remain there an Hour or two, in which Time 
all the Colours run into the Ground will be diſcharged, 
and the Cloth look clear and fine. Pon ; 
To waſh Thread and Cotton Stockings. 


Let them have two Lathers and a Boil, having blued 


the Water well; waſh them out of the Boil, but don't 
rinſe them ; then turn the wrong Sides outwards, and 
fold them very ſmooth and even, laying them one upon 


another, and a Board over them, with a Weight to preſs 


them ſmooth. Let them lie thus about a Quarter of an 
| | Hour, 
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Hour, after which hang them up to dry; and when 


thoroughly ſo, roll them up tight, without ironing, by 
which Means they will look as new. 


To waſh Worſted Stockings. 


This ſhould be done in two cool Lathers, but there 


ought to be no Soap rubbed on them; after which let 
them be rinſed well, then turned and folded like Cotton 
Stockings, and after that dried and rolled up tight. 


| © Before the Laundreſs begins waſhing, the ſhould take 
care that all Stains or Spots be taken out of the Linen; 


for which ſhe will find proper Receipts under the Article 
Chamber- Maid. Old Soap goes farther than new, and 
gives a better Colour. As ſoon as the Linen is fit for 


ironing, there ſhould be no Time loſt ; for it is apt to turn 


yellow by lying damp. Fine Linen ſhould not be fo dry 
as coarſe, when ironed ; and thus it will be ſtiff, and look 


Uſeful RECEIPTS in a FAMILY. 

Ty 2 if Rats. | 
Lace pounded Quick-Lime, mixed with Oatmeal and - 

& coarſe Sugar, in the Rats Way, with ſome Water 

near it; and when they eat it, they will drink till they 

burſt, after which the reſt will leave the Houſe. : 
The profeſſed Rat-Catchers gather them together in 

great Numbers, and then deſtroy them. Their Method 


is this. — They trail a Piece of the moſt ſtrong ſcented 


favourite Food of the Rats, ſuch as toaſted Cheeſe, or 
broiled Red-Herrings, from the Holes or Entrances to 
their ſeveral Receſſes in every Part of the Houſe, or 
contiguous Building, whence it is propoſed to allure? 


them, to the Place of their Deſtruction, which ſhould be 
ſome Cloſet or {mall Room, into which all the Open- 


ings, but one or two, ſhould be thut. At the Extre- 
mities, and in different Parts, of the Courſe of theſe 

trailed Tracts, ſmall Quantittes of Meal, or any other 
kind of their Food, ſhould be laid, to bring the greater 
Number to the Tracts, and to purſue their Courſe to“ 
the Centre Place where they are to be taken, where a 
more plentiful Repaſt ſhould be prepared for them, and 
the trailing repeated for two or three Nights. But great 
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Care muſt be uſed by the Operator, to prevent the Smell 
of his Feet and Body from being perceived by theſe a- 
, nimals, who have a ſurprizing inſtinctive Caution, and a 
| Sagacity in diſcoveting any Cauſe of Danger: And in 
| order to this, his Feet muſt be covered with Cloaths rub- 
bed over with af/a fœtida, or any other ſtrong ſmelling 
Subſtance, that may overpower the Scent of theſe noi- 
ſome Vermin; without which Precaution the Succeſs of 
the Attempt will be fruſtrated, or at leaſt very precari- 
ous. It is alſo proper that the Operator diſguiſe his Fi- 


tural Shape, and make him look like an inanimate Sub- 
tance ; and what he puts on muſt alſo be ſcented with 
 ajja fœtida, as well as his Shoes. When the Operator 
has decoyed the Rats for two or three Nights to the 


he thinks convenient to deſtroy them, which is effected 
different Ways, Some entice them into a very large 
Bag, the Breadth of which is ſufficiently capacious to co- 
ver nearly the whole Floor of the Place where they are 
collected, which is done by laying Baits of Food in the 
Bag, and, when the Expence is not begrudged, by 
ſmearing a Veſlel laid in the Middle of the Bag with the 
Oil of a which has as bewitching or enchanting 
Power on them as the marum Syriacum (or Maſtic Plant) 


The Bag, which before lay flat upon the Ground with 
the Mouth ſpread open, is to be ſuddenly cloſed when 
the Rats are all in it. Others drive or fright them, by 
flight Noiſes or Motions, into a Pag of a long Form, the 
Mouth of which, after all the Rats are come in, is drawn 
up on the Cutſide of the Opening by which they entered, 
all other Ways of Retreat being ſecured. Others again 
intoxicate or poiſon them, by mixing with the Kepaſt 
prepared for them the coculus e or the nux vomicd. 
Mix four Cunces of the coculus with twelve Ounces of 
Oatmeal, and two Ounces of Treacle or Honey, made 
into a Paſte : Put two Ounces of the coculus, well pow- 
.dered, and infuſed for ſome time in ſtrong Beer, will 
anſwer the Purpoſe; and a much leſs Proportion of the 
nux Vomica, than of the coculus Indicus, will ſerve in mix- 
ing with the above Paſte; or any ſimilar Compoſition of 

| | -.*. theſe 


gure by putting on ſomething that may conceal his na- 


Place of Execution, he repeats their Repaſt the Night 


has on Cats, and is ſometimes uſed in the trailed Tratts. 
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theſe Drugs, with that kind of Food the Rats are moſt 
fond of, and which has a ſtrong Flavour to hide that of. 


the Drugs, will equally anſwer the End. When the 
Rats appear _ be thoroughly intoxicated with the co- 

ith the nux vomica, they may be put into 
a Bag or Cage (having firſt ſecured the Chamber-Door,, 
that thoſe who have any Remains of Senſe or Strength. 


may not eſcape) and afterwards deſtroyed at Pleaſure. 


An 3 Receipt for deſtroying Bugs. 
e higheſt rectified Spirit of Wine (viz. Lamp 
Spirits) that will burn: all away dry, and not leave the 


leaſt Moiſture behind, half a Pint; newly diſtilled Oil 


or Spirit of Furpentine, half a Pint; mix them together, 
and put in half an Ounce of Camphire, broke into ſmall 
Bits, which will diſſolve in a few Minutes. Shake them 
all well together, and with. a Piece of Spunge or Bruſh, 


dipped in ſome of it, wet very well the Bed or Furni- 
ture wherein: thoſe Vermin harbour and breed, and it 


will infallibly kill and deſtroy them and their Nits, al- 


though they ſwarm ever ſo much: But the Bed and Fur- 


niture muſt be well and thoroughly wet with this Liquor 
{the Duſt being firſt bruſhed and ſhaken. off) by which 
means it will neither ſtain nor ſoil, nor the fineſt Silk or 


Damaſk Bed be in the leaſt hurt. The Quantity here 


ordered (which. will coſt little more than a- Shilling) will 


rid any one Bed whatever, however much it may ſwarm. | 
with Bugs: But if any of them ſhould appear after once 


uling this Liquid, it will be only for not having. wetted. . 
the Lacing, &c. of the Bed, or the Foldings of. the Lin- 
ings. or Curtains near the Rings, or the Joints or Holes 


in and about the Bed or Head-Board,. wherein the bugs 


and Nits neſtle and breed; and then their being all! well: 
wetted again with more of the ſame Compoſition, . which. 
dries in as faſt as you uſe it, and pouring ſome of it into 
the Joints, and Holes where the Spunge or Bruſh can- 


not reach, will moſt aſſuredly root them out entirely, 


dome Beds that have much Wood- Work, can hardly be 


thoroughly cleared, without being firſt taken down; but 


others, that can be drawn out, or that may be got well: 
to behind, to be done as it ſhould. be, may be entirely 
freed of theſe Vermin. The Smell occaſioned by this 
Mixture will all be gone = w_ or. three Days; Which, 


however, 
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however, is very wholſome, and to many People agree- 


able. You muſt always ſhake the Mixture very well, 
whenever you uſe it: And be ſure to uſe it only in the 
Day-time, and not by Candle-light, leſt it ſhould catch 


the Flame, and occaſion Damage. ; 

The ſame Compoſition ſhould be applied to the Bot- 
toms of Chairs, afier they are well bruſhed, and clean- 
ed; and as for matted Chairs, firſt waſh their Bottoms 
well with cold Water, and then beat them: Next Day, 


after they are thoroughly dry, bruſh them with two oun- 
ces of Fomantha and a Pennyworth of ſingle Size well 


mixed, „ „„ LI TH 

Some Perſons, whoſe Bugs remain after cleaning the 
Bed, and even frequently before, if they ſwarm very 
much, take an old illow-caſe full of little Holes, and 
fill it with freſh Deal Shavings, and lay it under the Bol- 
fter. As theſe Vermin delight in the Shavings, there 
will be Numbers of them found next Morning in the Pil- 
low-caſe, which you may empty into a Fire; but you 
muſt be very careful that none of them get away : And 


therefore a better Method would be to uſe ſeveral ſmall _ 


coarſe Bags inſtead of a Pillow-caſe, as they may be 
thrown into any Fire, and thereby any Poſlibility of the 
Bugs eſcaping prevented. Rubbing the Joints and Bed- 
| Read with Ox-gall and Hemp-otl, well mixed toge- 


ther, is frequently uſed with Succeſs in deſtroying Bugs. 


Mixing Oil of Turpentine in Paint for the Wainſcot- 
ting is a good Preſervative againſt Bugs and other Ver- 


min. 

LR: To hill Fleas. 

Waſhing the Floor with Lye and Ox-gall mixed together 
(which ſhould alſo be done in caſe of Bugs) and rubbing 

the gedſtead with Rue and Wormwood, are eſteemed cer- 

tain Antidotes againſt theſe Vermin; But the beſt is 


Cleanlineſs, for Dirt is a ſure Breeder of them, and 


where there are Sluts, there will be many Fleas, 
To get clear of Flies and Gnats. 


All fweet Things, dead Beer, Crumbs, and every 


Thing that may allure or draw Flies together, ſhould be 
kept out of the way; and if the Tables and Window- 
frames be rubbed with Rue and Wormwood, they will 
avoid them. Be ſure at the end df the Year, _ 

| theſe 
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thefe Vermin diſappear, to deſtroy their Eggs, by duſt- 


ing and thoroughly cleaning every Hole and Corner 


where they have harboured ; and this will prevent a 
numerous Breed next Seaſon. In Summer, place Aſh- 
boughs and Flowers, made up in the form of Garlands 
or any, other Shape, at the Head of the Bed ; and the 


Flies and Gnats will harbour about them. Where Gnats 


are numerous and troubleſome, if you waſh your Hands 
and Face at going to Bed, with the Juices of Rue and 
Wormwood mixed in Water, it will prevent their Biting 
you: And this Waſh is alſo a Preſervative againſt Bugs. 


If you live near marſhy or fenny Lands, where Gnats 
are generally very troubleſome, burn ſome Fern in the 


Room, and theſe Vermin will go out; after which ſhut 


the Windows, and you will not be infeſted with them. 


for that Night. „„ | 
To preſerve Poultry from Weaſels and Foxes. 


Weaſels will not hurt Poultry that are rubbed with the 


Juice of Rue, or Herb-grace ; neither will Foxes devour 
them, if they eat the Lungs or Lights of a Fox. 

To take Oily Spots out of Paper or Parchment. 

Rub the Spot on both Sides with Sheeps Bones burnt 
white, and then pounded ; after which, put the Paper or 
Parchment into a Preſs between two Boards for about 
twelve Hours, and the Spots will vaniſh. | 

To preſerve Writings from being eaten by Rats or Mice.. 
This is done by uſing Ink made with the Infuſion or 
Decoction of Wormwood. „ 

T0 male a Subſiitute for Finder made with Linen. 

Diſſolve three Ounces of Salt-petre in a Pint and an 
half of fair Water in a Kettle or Pan over a clear Fire: 
Then thoroughly wet twenty-four Sheets of ſmooth brown 
Paper ſeparately in the hot Liquor, and lay them on 
ſome clean Place to dry. When you have Occaſion, 
you may put a Piece in your 'Tinder-Box, and uſing the 
Steel and Flint, it will catch like Wildfire. 

How to cement broken China or Glaſs. 
Mix very well half an Ounce of pounded Quick-Lime, 
a Drachm of the Powder of burnt Flint, and the like 
Quantity of Gum-Sandarack pulveriſed, in the Whites 
of two Eggs, beat to a Glair or fine Oil; with which 
anoint the broken Parts very carefully, and having wiped 
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the Edges very clean, let the Veſſels remain in ſome 
warm Place till they dry. Some add a little Lime- Juice 
to the above Compoſition; but the Quick-Lime and 
Glair of Eggs will do alone“ White Lead and Linſeed 


Oil, finely ground together, are frequently uſed; but 
the Edges ought to be well cleaned, before the Pieces are 


put to dry, or elſe the Seams will look naſty. 
To make Milk-Punch that Twill keep Years by Sea or. Land. 
Steep the Peel of twenty Lemons, and of four Seville 


Oranges, in ſix Quarts of Brandy or Rum, for twenty- 


four Hours ; and then add two Quarts of Lemon and 


Orange Juice (almoſt three Parts of Seville Orange Juice) 
five Quarts of Water, four large Nutmegs grated, and 


two Pounds and an Half of double-refined Sugar. When 
theſe have ſtood twenty-four Hours, add three Quarts 
and a Pint of boiling Milk; then let the whole ſtand 
about twelve Hours ; after which run it through a Jelly- 


Bag, till the Liquor becomes quite clear. This will keep- 
good to either of the Indies. 


To cure Muſty Bottles. = 
Let them ſtand full of Kennel Dirt and Water, and: 
then rinſe them with clean Water.—For cleaning Bot- 
tles, put into them ſome clean Water with ſmall Feb- 
bles, or rather Shot, and then ſhake them well. After 


iat rinſe them with clean Water, and then put them. 
4 into the Rack with their Mouths downwards: But if any 
Dirt remains after uſing the Shot, clean them with a 


Bottle-Bruſh; and before you uſe them, rinſe them (be- 


ing quite dry) with a little Brandy, though ſome prefer 


che Liquor with which they are to be filled. 
To cure muity Wine-Caſks. 


This is done by applying the ſoft Part of a. large freſh 
Wheaten or Houſhold Loaf to the et arts and Jovtang, 


it remain there ſix or ſeven Days. 
For Chopped Hands. 


Waſh them at Night in a Quarter of a Pint of ſmall 


Beer warmed, and mixed with a Piece of Butter about 
the Bigneſs of a Nutmeg. Wipe them, and put on 4 


Pair of Gloves. This will make your Hands ſmooth, 


11 r repeated; but you ought to cut the e 
of the Hands of your Gloves. 
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An excellent Compoſition to waſh Hands with, inſtead of 


Waſh-Balls, Soap, Almond Powder, &. 
Dry the whiteſt Fullers Earth before the Fire, beat it 


fine, and fift it ; then mix it with an equal Quantity of 


common Sand, dried and ſifted. Keep this Compoſition 
for Uſe, and, as well as cleaning the Hands, it will make 


them ſmooth and fine. | 


An approved Waſh for making the Skin ſmooth and fine. 
Boil a Quart of Water with four large Spoonfuls either 


of Bran or Oatmeal, and a Piece of Lemon Peel, about 
ten Minutes; after which ftrain it off, and keep for Uſe. 


Fur Tender Feet. 5 

Let them be often waſhed in hot Water and Bran, and 
the Soles rubbed with Brandy or Geneva. This Rub- 
bing, after long walking or ſtanding, will give great 
— . = 
How to take the Stains of Walnut-Shells, Dyes, and all 

kinds of Spots, from the Hands of Artificers. 
All required is waſhing them twice or thrice with Juice 


of Lemon and a little Bay-Salt, and letting them dry of _ 
themſelves. This will not only take off all Spots and 


Stains, but alſo take away Scurf and Sun-burn. 
Tor the i oothach, and Scurvy in the Gums. 
Apply an artificial Maghet to the Tooth affected, and 


the Pain will be removed. Waſhing the Mouth with 
Salt and warm Water every Morning is an excellent Re- 


medy for the Scurvy in the Gums, and makes the Teeth 
white and clear. All coarſe Powders, and too frequent 
Clearings, ſhould be avoided, for they wear off the fine 
Enamel ; and the beſt Thing to rub them with is a But- 
cher's Skewer, or a Piece of ſome ſuch Wood, bruiſed 
and bit at one End till it becomes ſoft. This is the beſt 
daily Bruſh that can be made uſe of for the Teeth ; and 
once a Fortnight you may dip it in a few Grains of Gun- 
powder finely bruiſed, and rub your ieeth with it. T his. 
will give them an inconceivable Whiteneſs, and remove 
every Spot or Blemiſh : But your Mouth ſhould be well 
waſhed after this Operation, otherwiſe the Saltpetre, &c. 
uſed in the Compoſition of the Gunpowder, would be in- 
jurious to the Gums. The Teeth ſnould be waſhed eve- 
ry Day after Dinner, and at going to Bed, 55 
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An infallible Remedy for a Scald Head, and many other 


5 Di ſorders. 
Boil four Ounces of pure Quickſilver in two Quarts of 


Water in a glazed Pipkin, till Half is waſted ; bottle it 


for Uſe; and the ſame Quickſilver will ſerve again, as 
often as there 1s Occaſion for a freſh Supply of Liquor. 


This Preparation, which may properly be called the poor 


Man's Medicine, was, in Fanuary 1764, communicated 
to the Public by J. Cook, M. D. of Leigh in Eſſex, who 


ieelſteems it of as general and extenſive Service as any 
ſingle one belonging to the whole Materia Medica, and 


as ſafe a Thing as ſo much ſimple Water. In ſhort, on 
account of 1ts many and various Virtues, when both ex- 


ternally and internally tried, he recommends it to de- 
ſtroy Worms; to cure all Impurities of the Skin; to pu- 


rify the Blood, heal Ulcers, open Obſtructions, ſcour the 
Glands, and to be drank freely as a Diet-Drink, as much 


and as often as one pleaſes. | 


For the Rickets and weak Limbs, 


Bruiſe a Peck of Garden Snails in a Marble Mortar; 
then put, them into a. Flannel Bag; let them drop into a 
| Baſon ; and preſerve the Liquor, which mu be applied, 
as after directed, to the Child, having firſt given him 
three Doſes of gentle Phyſic : Then take him in the Morn- 


ing when he riſes, and before he go to Bed, before the 


Fire, whether in Summer or Winter, and rub him with 


a Piece of new Flannel all over the Back and Joints ; af- 
ter which dip the Flannel in the Snail Liquor, and then 


' Tub the Child as before. his Method ſhould be conti- 


nued for ſome Weeks; and every Morning, after rubbing 


him with the Flannel and Liquor, he ſhould be dipped 
with-the Head foremoſt into Water ; then put a Flannel 


Shift on him immediately, and after. letting him run a- 


bout and play for an Hour to exerciſe him, and make 


his Blood circulate, dreſs him: But if the hild cannot 
walk, the Nurſe ſhould exerciſe and keep it in Motion. 
If the Child be recoverable, and properly taken care of, 
this Method will cure him. 
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T will not be amiſs here to add the following Tables, 


to prevent my young Pupils from being impoſed on 
by any of the 'I'radeſmen with whom they muſt have 
Dealings, almoſt every Day, for one trivial Article or 
another, | | 


Theſe Tables will ſerve for various Purpoſes, and ſhew 


the Amount of any Number of Things, at a fixed Price 


for one Thing ſingle in Weight, Meaſure, or Tale. Al- 
ſo they ſhew the Price of one fingle Thing, at any Price 
for 100, or 104, or 105, or 112, or 120; all which ſe- 
veral Numbers are in ſome 'Trade or other called an Hun- 
dred, thus: | | 

I. Moſt Things that we number by Tale have five 
Score to the Hundred, and no more, as Men, Money, 
Miles, Yards, Ells, Sc. 

II. Books in Trade have 104 to the Hundred. 

HI. Oranges, Apples, Pears, and other Fruit, have 
105 to the Hundred. | 
IV. For all Goods ſold by common Weight (called A. 
verdupois Weight, 112 Pounds make an Hundred, 56 

Pounds Half an Hundred, and 28 Pounds a Quarter of 
an Hundred. By. this Weight, Meat of all kinds, But- 
ter, Cheeſe, and moſt other 1 hings, are ſold ; therefore 


I will here explain it. The Pound contains 16 Ounces, 


the Ounce 16 Drams, and the Dram is divided into 


Halves and Quarters. 1 he greateſt Weight is a Tun, 


which contains zo Hundred Weight, or 2240 Pounds. 
V. Bread, Gold and Silver, and ſome other Things, 
are fold by Troy Weight, which has 12 Ounces to the 


Pound; but the Ounce T roy is more than the Ounce Aver- 


dupois, the Pound Troy being near 14 Ounces Averdups:.s. 
An Ounce 1s 2o Pennyweights, a Pennyweight 24 Grains. 


VI. Fiſh by Tale has 12c to the Hundred, ſo have 


Eggs; but all Fiſh by Weight is by the Pound Averdu- 
pois. Fiſh by Meaſure is by the Buſhel, half Bufhel, 
Peck, and half Peck, heaped up. | 

VII. Cloth, Linen and Woollen, Ribband Tape, Fer- 
ret, and ſuch i hings, are meaſured by the Yard of 4 
Quarters, or Ell Engliſb of 5 Quarters, or Ell Flemiſb of 
3 Quarters; and each Quarter contains 4 Nails, each 
Nail being 2 Inches and a Halt. | 


VIII. 


— 
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VIII. All Diſtances are. meaſured by Running or Long 
Meaſure ; thus : t2 Inches make a Foot, 3 Feet a 
Yard, 5 Yards and a half a Pole, 40 Poles a Furlong, and 
'8 Furlongs a Mile. 
IX. Liquids are meaſured by Ale-Meaſure, or Wine- 
_ Meaſure. Beer and Ale thus: 2 Pints make a Quart, 
4 Quarts a Gallon, 4. Gallons and a Half, a Pin, 2 Pins 
. Firkin, 2 Firkins a Kilderkin, 2 Kilderkins a Barrel, 
2 Barrels a Puncheon, 1 Barrel and half, an Hogſhead, 
2 Hogſheads a But. This is called Wincheſter Meaſure, 
and is near a fifth Part bigger than Wine-Meaſure. By 
Wine-Meaſure we buy Wine, Oil, Spirits, and ſome other 
Things. 2 Pints make a Quart, 4 Quarts a Gallon, 63 
Gallons an Hogſhead, 2 Hogſheads a Pipe or But, 2 Buts 
a Ton. The Pint contains 2 Half- ints, or 4 Gills, or 
8 Half-Gills, or Half-Quarterns. 
X. Dry Goods fold by Meaſure are Corn, Fruits, Seeds, 
Tc. 2 Fints make a Quart, 2 Quarts a Pottle, 2 Pottles 

a Gallon, (half a Peck), 2 Gallons a Peck, 4 Pecks a 
Buſhel, 8 Buſhels a Quarter. This Meaſure is larger than 
the Wine- Meafure, but leſs than the Beer- Meaſure. 
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TABLES ready caſt UP» 


chewing at one View the Amount of any Number of 
Things, of what Kind ſoever they be, at a certain Price 
for one ſuch Thing, from One Farthing to Six Pence, 
which may be carried on as far as is neceſſary by Addi- 
tion, only of the Surplus, 


Note, The firſt Column ſhews the Number of Things 
from 2 to 112, and the ſecond, third, c. the exact Va- 
od ſuch Number, and the given Price of it over each 
olumn, 
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Expences or Wages by the Day, 5 
Week, Month, and Year. DD | 
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By the Month. 
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Compute the Pence but of one Day's Expence, 
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Are ſpent in one whole VEAR's Circumference, 
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1 An Angel is Ten Shillings, 5 
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An Eſtimate of the neceſſary Charge of a F amily in 


the middling Station of Life, conſiſting of a Man, 
his Wife, Four Children, and One Maid- Servant. 


Daily Expences.\ Weekly Ex. 
For 1| For y. 
| | = „ Fob „ 
READ for Seven Per- 7 þ 1 
ſons, per Head, ” Day e 91>. 5 10 3 0 3 
Butter CCC 
Cheeſe IF = 43 -20- #0 if 
Fiſh and Fleſh Meat 2-211 5. -2810:10 2 2 
Roots and Herbs, Salt, Vine- . | 
gar, Muſtard, Pickles, Spi- | 
ces, and Grocery, except | 
'Tea and Sugar JJC 
Tea and Sugar 1 oe 7 oſ% 14 1 „ 
Soap for the Family Occa- MP” | 
fions, and waſhing all man- | 
ner of things, both at home 55 
and abroad i: -319. 10.40: 2 
Threads Needles, Pins, Tapes, I e 
Worſteds, Bindings, and all * Ie 55 
| Sorts of Haberdaſhery &. , 3 219: 1 0 
Milk one Day with another 3/0 "0-4-4 
Candles, about 2 Pounds and a Half . 
Week the Year round 64-4: © 
Sand, Fullers Earth, Whiting, Smallcoal, | 
Brickduſt 1 0 
Ten-Shilling Small Beer, a Ferkin and a 
Quarter per Week 1 
Ale for the Family and Friends | 0:86 0 
Coals, between four and five Chaldron per 
Annum, may be eſtimated at o 2 6.0 
| Repairs of Houſhold Goods, as T able-Linen, 
Bedding, Sheets, and my Utenſil for | 
Houſhold Occaſions - C5450 
Six Shillings and Two Pence Weekly for 
Seven erſons, amounts to S009 
£2 If 2d . amounts s yearly to 112 ee 


olo 
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4. . 
Brought over 112 4 8 
Cloaths for the Maſter of che F a 
Cloaths for Wife, who cannot wear much, nor 
very fine Laces, with 16 0 © 
Extraordinary Expence attending every Lying- 
in, 101. ſuppoſed to be once in two Years 5 0 0 
Cloaths for four Children, at 71. per Ann. for 
each Child. 28 00 - 
Schooling for four Children, at 105. per Quarter 
for each Child B 98 
The Maid's Wages may be + 10 0 
Pocket Expences for the Maſter of the Family, 5 
ſuppoſed to be about 45. per Week 0 
For the Miſtreſs of he Family, and for the 
four Children, to buy Fruit, Toys, Oe. TH 
at 25. per Week 8 © 
Entertainments in Return for ſuch Favours | 
from Friends and Relations T 2 
Phyſic for the whole Family, one Year with 
another _ o o 
A Country-Lodging ſometimes, for the Health 
and Recreation of the Family; or inſtead 
thereof, the extraordmary Charge of nurüng 
a Child abroad 0 
| Shaving, 7 5. 6d. per Quarter; and cleaving 
Shoes, 25. 6d. per Quarter 2 0 0 
Rent and Taxes, ſomething more or leſs . . 
Expences of Trade with Cuſtomers, Travel- 
ling-Charges, Chriſtmas Box-Money, Poſt- | 
age of Letters, &c. 19-8: 2 
Bad Debts, which may eafily be more tha | 
24 per Cent. on the * ny of 
10001. 20 0 8 
55 | 313 8 0 
There muſt be laid up one Year with ano- 
ther, for 20 Years, in order to leave a Child, 
and a Widow, if there ſhould be one, 
cool. a- piece | 75 0 0 
Therefore 1000 J. by this Eſtimate, ſhould _ 
gain one Year with another 399 0 0 
I 
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Terms of Carving FISH, FOWL, and 
FLESH. -: 


LLAY a Pheaſant | 

Barb a Lobſter 5 

Border a Paſty 

Break a Deer or Egript 

Break a Scarlet or Teal 

Chine a Salmon © 

Culpon a. Trout 

Mince that Plover 

Rear that Gooſe _ 

Sauce a Capon or Tench 

Cut up a Turkey or Bu- 
ſtard | 

Diſmember that Heron 

Diſplay that Crane 

Disfigure that Peacock 

Fin that Chevin 

Leach that Brawn 


Tire an Fgg 
Tranch that Sturgeon 


Sauas Plaice or Flounders 
Bide that Haddock 


#Splay that Bream 
Splat that Pike 5 
| Unbrace a Mallard 


Unlace that Coney 

Untach that Curlew 

Untach that Brew 

Spoil that Hen 

string that Lamprey 

Tame that Garb 

Thigh a Pigeon, Wood- 
cock, all Manner of 
ſmall Rirds 


| Tranſon that Eel 
-\ Truſs that Chicken 


Lift that Swan 
N imber the Fire 


Tuſk a Barbel 


| pills of Fare for all Times of the Year, = alſo for 


Extraordinary Occaſions. 


A Bill of Faxx for 7 g. 


1 Collar of Brawn and | 
| Muſtard. 
24 Neat's Conan and 
Udder 
> Boiled Chickens 
4 Green Geeſe 
6 1 Lumbard Pye 
6 A Diſh of young Rabbits 
Second Courſe. 
i A Paunch of Veniſon 
2 Veal roaſted 
A Dith of Soles or Smelts 
A Diſh of Aire 
A Tanſie 
Ta 


3 
4 
5 
6 Tarts and Cuſtards 


142 A Fore 


14 A Diſh of Peaſe 


A Bill of FARE 

Midſummer. 

1 Neats Tongues and Col- 
lifdowers 


Quarter of Lamb 
13 A Chicken Pye 


for 


4 Poiled Pigeons 


5 A Couple of flewed Rab- 


bits 


; 6 A Breaſt of Veal 3 


Second Courſe. 
1 An Artichoak Pye 
2 A Veniſon Pally 
3 Lobſters and Salmon 
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s A Gooſeberry Tart | 5 A Grand boiled Meat 
6 A Dith of Strawberries 6 A Grand Sallad 
A Bill of Fare for / A Veniſon Paſty 
Hure. 8 A roaſted Turkey 
1 Capon and White Broth 9 A fat Pig 
2 A Weſtphalia Ham with|1o A powdered Gooſe 
| Pigeons r A Haunch of Venifon 
3 A Grand Sallad | roaſted 
4 A Neat's Jongue and|12 Neats Tongues and Ud- 
Udder roaſted der roaſted 5 
5 A powdered Gooſe 113 A Weſtphalia Ham boil- 
6 Turkey roafted. „ | 
| Second Courſe. |14 A Joll of Salmon 
1 A Potatoe or Chicken Pye|15 Minc'd Pies 
2 Roaſted Partridges 116 A Surloin of roaſted 
3 Larks and Chickens Beef : 
" | «4 A made Diſh 17 Cold bak'd Meats. 
t 5 Warden Pye or Tart 18 A Diſh of Cuſtards 
6 Cuſtards | Second Courſe. 
A Bill of Fart for the | 1 Jellies of all Sorts 
Minter Seaſon. 2 A Diſh of Pheaſants 
A Collar of Braun {3 A Pike boiled 
: 2 Lamb's Head and White | 4 An Oyſter Pye 
Jr Broth | 5 A Diſh of Plovers 
| 3 A Neat's Tongue and|6 A Diſh of Larks 
Udder roaſted 7A Jolly Sturgeon . 
4 A Diſh of Minc'd Pyes 8 Two Lobſters 
5 A Veniſon or Lamb Pye |g A Lumber Pye 
6 A-Diſh of Chickens 10 Two Capons - 
l- Second Courſe. 11 A Diſh of Partridges 
1 A Side of Lamb | 12 A Fricaſey of Fowls 
b 2A Diſh of Wild Ducks 13 A Diſh of Wild Ducks 
3 A Quince | 14 A Diſh of crammed 
4 Two Capons roaſted | Chickens SE 
ib- |; Turkey roaſted 15 AT iſh of ſtew'd Oyſters 
© A Diſh of Cuſtards . 16 A March Pane 
A Bill of Fart upon Ex- | i7 A Dith of Fruits 
 traordinary Occaſions, {| A Bill of Fax for Fiſh;} 
1 A Collar of Brawn Days. 
2 Pullets boiled IIA Diſh of Butter and 
3 A Biſk of Fiſh |} Toogs ' 
2 A Barrel of Oyſters 


4 A Diſh of Carps 


12 2 A 
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3 A Pike boiled 

4 A ſtewed Carp 

s An Eel Fye 

6 A Pole of Ling | 

7 A Diſh of green Fiſh but- 
tered with Eggs 

8 A Diſh of ſtew'd Oyſters 

9A Spinage Sallad boiled 

10 A Diſh of Soles 

11 A Joll of freſh Salmon 

12 A Diſh of Smelts fried 

Second Courſe. 

1 A Couple of Lobſters 

2 A roaſted Spitchcock 

3 A Diſh of Anchovies 

4 Freſh Cod 


Bream roaſted 


6 A Diſh of Trouts 4 


7 A Diſh of Plaice 

8 A Diſh of Peaches 

9 Carp farced 

10 A Potatoe Pye 

11A Diſh of Brawn but- 
tered 


12 Trenches with ſhort 
Broth 
13 A Diſh of Turbot 


14 A Dith of Eel Pouts 

15 A Sturgeon with ſhort 
Broth 

16 A Diſh of Tarts and 
Cuſtards 

5 A Bill of Fart for a Gen- 


tleman's Houſe, about Gan- 


dlemas. 
1 Pottage with a Hen 
2 Chatham Pudding 


— 


{3 Fricaſey of Chicks 
[4A Leg of Mutton with a 


Sallad 


Garniſh your Diſhes with 


Barberries 


Second Courſe. 
1 A Chine of Mutton 


2 A Chine of Veal 


3 A Lark Pye. 


|4 Two Pullets one larded 
|Garniſhed with Slices 


of 
Orange 


517d Courſe. 
1 A Dith of Woodcocks 


2 A Couple of Rabbits 


3 A Diſh of Aſparagus 
4 Weſtphalia Ham 
Laſi Courſe. 


[1 Two Orange Tarts, one. 


with Herbs 

2 A Bacon Tart 

3 An Apple Hart 

4 A Diſh of Bon Chertien 
Pears 

5 A Liſh of Pippins 

6 A Diſh of Pear manes 


A Banquet for the ſame 


Seaſon. 
1 A Diſh of Apricots 


2 A Diſh of Marmalade of 
Pip ppins | 


| 3 A Diſh of Preſerved Cher- 


ries. 

4 A whole Red Quince 

[5 A Diſh of dried Sweet 
Meat. 
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Young Woman's INSTRUCTOR 


For the Right Spelling of Words ad in 
MARKETTING, COOKERY, PICKLING, PE- 


SERVING, GCC. 


A appetite 
Broad apple 
addreſs appointment 
advantage apprentice 
age apricots 
alabaſter April 
ale apron 
allum arbour 
almanac arboriſt 
almond arithmetic 
almond cheeſe arms 
cakes arrack 
almond- arras 
cream arras-hang- 
aloes ings 
alphabet arras-weaver 
alphabetical arrears 
anchovies arrow 
aniſe arſe 
aniſeed arſenick 
ankle arſe- ſmart 
Anthony's fire artery 
apoplexy artichoak 
apoſtrophe artichoak- 
apothecary bottoms. 
3 article 


artiſice 


Aſcenſion- 


day 
aſhes 


Aſh-wedneſ- 


day 


aſp 
aſparagus 
aſſay 


aſſembly 
1 
aſthma 
aſtrologer 
aſtronomy 
atom 
attendants 
attire 
auguſt 
aviary 
averdupois 
autumn 
axe 
azure 

B 
Baboon 


bacon 
KL 


back 
back- bone 
baggage 
bagnio 
baker 


balance 


ball 
balſam 
bark 
bankrupt 
barb 
barbel 
barber 
barberries 


bargain 
barley 


barley-broth 
barley- cream 


barm 
barn 
baron 
baroneſs 
baronet 
barrel 
barrow 


barrow-hog 
barter 
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B E 
barter 
baſket 
baſon 
bat 
batchelor 


bavins 


bawd 
bay 


| bay-tree 


beach 
bead 
beadle 
beam 
bean 
bear 


beard 


earn 
beaſt 


bean 


beaver 


bed 
beading 
bee 


beef 


beef- gravy 
beef-Reaks 
beer | 
beet 
beet-root 
beeſtings 
beetle 
beggar 
bell 


5 bell-fowers 


bellows 
belly 
belt 
belzebub 
bench 


bencher 
bergamot 


eryl 


betle 


B L 


betony 
bever 


beverage 


bezoar 


bib 
bible 
bifoil 


bill 


billet 


billet-doux 


billion 
bindin 
binn a 
birch 
birds 
biſcuit 
biſk 
biſtort 
bit 


bitch 
black 
blacking 
black- bird 
black- pud- 


dings 


bladder 


blade 
blanch'd 


Cream 


blanket 


blaſt 
bleak 
blemiſh 
blew_ 


bliſter 


blite 
block 
blood 
bloom 
blunders 


blunderbuſs 


"BR 


Eluſh 
boar 
board 
boat 
boddice 


bodkin 


body 

bog 
bohea- tea 
boil 


boiler 


_ bolſter. 


bolt 


- bonfire 


bonnet 
boot 
bottle 
bottom 


bow 
bowels 


bowl 
bramble 
branch 


brandy 
brat 


brawn 
bread :- - 
breakfaſt 


breakfaſt- 


broth 
breeches 
brewer 


brick 


brick - duſt 
bricklayer 
bride 
bridewell 


bridge 
bridle 
brimſtone 


brine 
briony 


C A 


briſcuit 


briſtle 
brittle 
brockala 
broil 
broker 


broom 


broth 


brotker 
brown 
bruiſe 
buck 


buckram 


buff 
bug 


bulfinch 
bull 


bullace 
bullet 


bullion 


bullock 
bung 
buns 
burden 
burdock. 


_ buſh 


buſhel. 
buſineſs 
buſkins 
buſs 
but 
butcher 


butler 
butter 


button 

buzzard 
C 

Cabbage 


cabinet 


cacao-nut 
cad. 
cake 


calamint 
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int 


C A 
calamint 
calendar 


calf 
calf's-head 


calf's-feet- 
jelly 

calf's foot- 
pudding 


callico 
cCallimanco 


cambrick 
camlet 
camomile 
camphire 
canary 
canary- bird 


Cancer 


candles 
candy 
canker 


canker-worm 


canniſter 
canvas 
can 
capon 
carcaſe 


cards 


carnation 
carp 
carpent 
carpet 
carraways 
carrot 


carver 
caſement 


caſh 
caſk 
caſket 


catarrh 


caudle 
caul 
cauſtic 


a AJ 
cauldron chocolate 
cedar chop 
centaury Chriit 
centinel chriſtmas 
century chub 
chaffinch chump 
chair church 
chairman churne 
chaldron chymiſt 
chalk _ _ ciſtern 
chamber citizen 
chandler city 
chandlery civet 
charcoal claret 
chariot clarify 
charges clary 
charity claw 
chaſtity clay 
cheek _ Cleaver 
cheeſe cleverneſs 
cheeſemonger cloak 
cheſnhire cheeſe cloaths 
cheſnut clock 
cheſs clod 
cheſt clog 
cherry cloſet 
chevin cloth 
chick clothier 
chicken cloud 
chicken-pye clove 
child clover 
childermas- clouts 
day club 
children coach 
chimney coat 
chin cob-1ron 
china-ware cobweb 
chincough cochineal 
chine cock: - 
chip cockatrice 
chiſel cockle 
Chitterlings cockney 


I 4 


cou 
codli 
20 IN 
coffee 
coffer 


coffin 
coin 


colewort 
collar 
collation 
collect 
college 


Colller 


collop 
coliyhower 
coloquintida 
colt 

comb 
comfits 
con2y 
confectioner 
conſtable 
cook 


_ cookery 


cook-maid 


cooler 


cooper 


copper 
copperas 


coquet 
coral 4 
cord 


cordial 


coriander 
cork 


Corn 


cornchandler 


_ cornelian 


cornice 

corpſe 
coſtardmonger 
cotton 

couch: 

| coverlid 


— CR 


coverlid 
counterpane 
count 


country 


county 


Court 


courteſy 
courtſnip 


cove 
covey 
COW 
cowſlip 


crab 


crack 
cracklin g 
cracknel 


cradle 


crag 
cramp 
crane 
crape 
cratch 


cravat 
cream 


creaſe 


reeper 
cC7C.reſſes 


ereſs 


_crevet 
| crib 
cribbage 


crick 


cricket 
crimſon 
crocodile 
crop 
croſlet 
crow 
crown 
cruet 
crum 


crupper 


9 
cruſt. 
crutch 
cub 


cuckoo 
cuckold 


cucumber 


cud 
cullender 
culver 


cummin 


cup 


curd 
curdle 
8 
curlew 
currants 


currant- jelly 
cuſhion. 


cuſtard. 


_ cuſtomers © 


catler 
cutlets 


cygnet 


cylinder 


Cypreſs 


Dab 
dace 


daffodil 


d 
da 


2 
dame 
damaſin 
dandelion 
darnel 
date 
daughter 
day 

deal 


dearn. 


cupboard 


dearning 


dearth 
debt 
debtor 


decanter 
deceaſe 
deceit 
December 


decoction 
deer 


 defluxion 
delivery 
denominator 


deſk 

dew _ 
diabetes 
dial 
diamond 
diaper 
diary 


diaſcordium 
dibble 
diet 


digeſtion 
8 


dill 
dimitty 
dimple 


dinner 


directory 
diſcount 


diſeaſe 


1 
diſhclout 

diſſolvent 
diſtaff 


diſtemper 


diſtich 
dittany 


dividend 


dizzineſs 


doctor 


DR 
dolphin 


door 
doſe 
doublet 
dove 


dough 


5 do: W dy 
dower 


dowlas 
down 
doxology 
doxy 


doze 


dozen 


drab 
drag 
draggle 


dragon 


drake 


dram © 


draper 


draught 


dray 


dregs 
drench 


dreſs - 
dribble 


drill 
| xy 


drink 
di1p 


dripping 


dripping- cruſt 
dripping-pan 


drivel 


dromedary 


drone 
drop 


drop-biſcuits 
dropſy 
droſs 


drove 
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Y 
d 
d 
d 
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7 
d 
d 
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E 
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E 
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E 
£ 
_ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
0 
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0 
£ 
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drover 


EL 


drover 
drought 
drug 
druggiſt 
Foka 
duckling 
duck-pye 
dug | 
dumpling 
dung 
dungeon 


„ 


duſter 
dutcheſs 


earth 
eatables 
eaves 
ebony 
eclipſe 
eddy 
education 
eel 
ee]-pouts: 
effigies 
egg 

egg- ſoup 
elbow 
elder 
elder-roots 
elder-wine 


elecampane 


elect _ 
electuary. 
boments 


FX 


Fable 
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FI 
elephant face 
elixir faction 

elm factor 
embers faggot 
ember-week fair 

embryo fairing 
emerald fardingale 
emony famil7 
empyric fare 
emrod farm 

_ enamel farthing | 
_endive faſhion. 
England faſt 

| entertainment fat 
entrails faucet 
entry feaſt 
eringo feather 
ermine feather-bed 
errand' feature 
eſtimate fever 
ee February 
r 
everlaſting Zfell-monger 
ſyllabubs felt 

ET, = felon 
ewer felony 
example female 
excels fen 
exciſe fender 
excileman fennel _ 
exciſe office fennigreek” 
experiment fern 
exotic ferrel. 

exportation ferret 
extacy ferry 
extraordinary ferula 
extravagant feſcue 
extreme feſtival. 
eye... fierce 
eyelid: field. 

F fife 


fin 
fine-drawer 
finger 
firr 

fire 

firſt fruits 
firſtlings 


_ fiſh. 
fiſh-gravy 


fiſh-market 


five-finger- 
graſs 

fag” =: 

flaggon 


Mail. 


flake _ 
flambeau 


flame 


flank 
flannel 
flap 
flaih 
flax 
flea 
fedge 
fleece 


fleſh 


fleſh-hook 


fleſh- marker: | 


flint. 
flip 
fart: 


finters- 


FR 


flitter-mouſe 
float 


flock 
Hood 


flooding 
floor | 
floriſt 


| tiounder 
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G A 


mery. 


frock 


fritter .* 


fringe 
froſt 


freiſe 

front 
frontiniac 
froth 

fruit 


flower-de- luce 1 


food 


flummery fruitfulneſs 
flute 5 
flux fryable 
fly fuel 
fodder fuller 
fog fume 
foggy funeral 
funne! 
foot furlong 
foot- pad flurrier 
fore- door furze 
fore finger fuſtian 
fore- front fuſtick 
farehead © EG 
foreman Gabel 
forenoon gage 
foreſt galbanum 
fore teeth gall 
fork gallery 
fortnight gallon 
forty gallows 
fount gammon 
fountain gander 
fowl gantlet 
fox gaol 
_ frail garbage 
framne garble 
freight garden 


french beans gardener 


french biſcuits garlick 


89 


garment 
garniſh 


garret 
garter 
gate 


gawze 
geer 


geeſe 

gem 
gentian. 
gentil 
gentleman 
gentry 
gerkins 


german | 
germander 


ghenting 
ghizzard 
gibbet 
giblets 
giblet pye 
gilliflower. 


gimlet 


gimpt 
gin 
ginger 


gingerbread 


girdle 
girth 
glanders 


glaſier 


glaſs 
lass. houſe 
gliſter 
glitter 


Glouceſter- . 


cheeſe 
glue 
glutton 
gnat 
goat 
GOD 


| gullet 


G v 
gold 


55 goldfinch 


goods 
goſpel 

gooſe 
gooſeberry 
gooſeberry- 


Cream 


gooſe-giblets: 
gout 

gown 
grace 


grain 


grape 


graſs 


graſier 


grave 


grave-digger 


gravel 
grate 


grater 


gravy- ſoup 


greaſe 
gridiron 


grillade 


griſt 

grit 
groat 
grocery 
grogram 
groin 
groom 
grotto 
ground 


_ ground-1vy 


groundſe! 
grout 
gruel 


gueſt 


guinea 
gull 


gum 


4 
: 
2 
s 
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l 


ham 


Laab 


HA H 1 
gum halp_ --: 
gunner  haſtings 
guſſet „„ 
gut hatch 
guttle hatchet 
guttler hatter 
guzzle haven 

H haunch 
HFHaberdaſhery hawk 
hackney- hawkers 
=. boeh hay 
haddock hazard 
„5 head 
hag heal 
haggeſs health 
hair heap 
halter heart 
heart-burn 
hammer heat 
hammock heater 
hamper heath 
hand heaven 
handful heel 
handle heeler 
handſome hegler 
hangings heifer 
Hangman bell! 
hare hellebore 
harlot helm 
harneſs helmet 
harp Rem 
harrow | hemlock 
harſlet hen 
hart herbs 
hartſhorn heron 
hartſhorn- herring 
_ flummery hide 
bartſhorn- hill 
jelly hillock. 
harveſt hilt 
haſel | hinge 
Hire 


| Hoſt 


I N 


HU 
hireling hut 
hock hyacinth 
hock-tide hyſſop 
hog 
hog's ending Jack 
hogoe jack-a-lan- 
hogſhead thorn 
_ hoidon jack-daw 
Holy Ghoſt jackall 
honey „„ 
honey- comb jack- . 
honey-dew jakes 
honey-moon jalap 
honey-fuckle January 
hood © Japan 
hoof jarr 
book jaſper 
hoop jaundice 
hopper Jaws 
horn ice 
horn-boox iceing 
horſe jellies 
hoker jelly 
5 jerkin 
hoſteſs jerſey 
hat cockles jeſſamine 
hovel ſeſus 
hound jews ears 
hour jig 
houſe ii 
 houſhold jilt 
oO image 
huckle-bone imbroidery 
'huckiter impoſtor 
humbles impoſthame 
hundred inch 
hunger income 
hunter induſtry 
hurdle infant 
hurricane inſirm 
haſband infuſion 
huſk. | ingot ö 
1 6 


Ing 2 [ 


1 


ingredient | : 


ink 
inkle 
inmate 
3nnholder 
inſtep 
intellect 


interlude 


intermingle 


intermixture 


inteſtines 
inwards 
Job 
jockey 
joiſt 
joiner 


jointure 


joll 
journal 
,ourney 
Journeyman 
jowler 
Joy 

iron 


ironmonger 


iſing-glaſs 


iſſue 
Itech 


item 
jubarb 
judge 
june 
Jus 


jugler 


juice 
july 
zulap 


juniper 


juſtice 


1 ivory 


ivy 


ivy-buſh 


Þ A 
Ty 


Kennel 


 kerchief 


kerſey 


kettle 
key 


key-hole 


kibe 


kick _ 
kickſhaw. 
kid 


kidney 
kidnapper . 


kilderkin 
kiln 

kine 

kit 
kitchen 
kitten 


Kite: - 


knee | 
knee- ſtrings 


 knell 


knife 
Knight 


06. 
7 


knock 


knocker 


knop 


knot 
knowledge 


kn uckle _ 


L 


Lace 
ey: -maker 


ack 
lackey 
lad 


ladder 
ladle 
lady 


* 
ladyſhip 
lamb 


wb head 
 lambkin + 


lamb-pye 
lamprey 
lameneſs 


| lammas-day 


lamp 
land 


landlord 
landlady 


landreſs 
landry 
landſkip 
lane 
lanthorn 


lap 
lappet 
lapwing 


lard 


larder 


lardoon 
lark 


laſer-wort 


laſh 
laſk - 


taſs- - 


laſt 
latch 


lattice 
laudanum 


| lavender 


lawn 
lax 


laxative 
" leach 


Lead 


leaf 


leak 


lean 


leap-year 


1 
leaſe 
leaſee 
leather 
leaven 
lecture 
lecturer 
ledge 
leech 


leek 


lees 


leg 


legacy 
lemon 
lemon-cakes 
lemon-cheeſe- 
cakes. 
lent 
lentils 
leopard 
leper 
leproſy 
leſſon 
lethargy 
letter 
lettice 
lever 
levret 


lice 


lice bane 
licoriſh 

lid 

life 
life-guards 


light 
lilly 


limb 

lime 

limonade 

line 

ling 

liniment 

link 

linnet 


. 
linnet 
lint 
lion 
lioneſs 
1 
liquid 
liquoriſh 
A 
livelihood 
hver.. :- 
livery 
livery-man 
lizard 
loach 
loadſtone 
loaf 
loam 
lob-lolly 
lobſter 
lock 
locket 
lockram 
locuſt 
lodger 
lodging 
log 
loin 
London 
loom 
loriner 
1 
lot-tree 
lottery 
lottery-office 
love 
lovage 
louſe 
lozenage 
lumber 
lumber-pye 
luggage 
lunacy 


MA ME MO 
luncheon . marmalade mercer * 
lungs marriage merlin 
lurcher ma*riageable mermaid 
lute marrow. meſſenger .. 
luteſtring marrow pud- ! 
luxury ding midwinter 
lye marſhal mildew _ 
lynx marſhalſea mule 
Iyre martinmas milfoil 
M maſquerade milliner 
Mace maſh _ mill 
mackarel maſk miller 
mackaroons maſon millet 
madam matt million 
maggot maſtick milk 
magpye maſtiff milkman 
maid mat milkwoman- 
maiden match milt 
malady matrimony mine 

mallard matron miner 
mallows Maundy- miniſter 
malt thurſday minſter 

malſter maw mince 
manchet maw worms minced meat- 
mango mawks minced-pyes 
mantle mayor „ mint 7,5 
mantelet mayoralty minuet 
mantle-piece mayoreſs misfortune 
mantua mazarine-blue miſs 
mantua-makermead miſt 

map meadow miſtreſs 
maple meal miſletoe 
maple tree meal man mite 
March meal- tub mithridate 
march pane meaſure mittens 

marigold meaſles mixture 
marinade meat mizzle 
marjoram medal moat 
market medicine mob 
market- man melon mock 
market-wo- memorandum mode 
man memory modicum 
mohair 


M U 


mohair 


moiĩety 


moiſture 
mole 
moloſſes 
Monday 
mongrel. 
monkey 
monſter 


mouth 
monument 


moon 


moon eyed 
morals 


moraſs 
morning 
morphew 


morrow 
morſe] 


mortal 
mortar 
moſs 
mother 
mouldy 
mound 
mountain. 


mouth 
mow © 


muck 
muckender 
mud. 

muff 


mug 


mulberry; 
mule 
mum 
mumper 


munch 


muſcle 
muſk. 
muſic. 
muſket 


Nag 


NI 
muſlin 
muſſels 


muſt 


mutton 


mutton broth 
mutton chops 
mutton paſty 
mutton pye 


muzzle 
myrrh. 
myrtle 


* 


nail 


name 


nap 
nape 
napkin 
nard 
navel 


neat. 


neatneſs 


net- weight | 
neceſſaries 


neck 
necklace 


nectar 
nectarine 


needles 


needy 


neice 
neighbour. 
nephew 
nerve 
neſt - 
neſtling 


net 


nettle 
news 
nib 
nibble 
nice 


01 


nicety 


night 
nightingale 


nip 
nippers 
nipple 
nit 
nitre 
nitty 
noddle 


noggin 
noſe 


naſegay 


noſtrils 


note 


novel 
novelty 


November 
nouriſhment 


nozzle 
numbers 
nog 


nuncheon 


nurſe 
nurſery 
An 
nutmeg 


nutting 


nymph 
O 


Oak 
oar 
oatmeal 


oat pudding 


Oats. 
CQober. 
oculiſt 
oddneſs 
ockham 


oeoonomy 
offal 


oil 


P A 
oilman 
ountment. 
oker 
clio 


olive 
omelet 


ON1ON: | 
onion ſoup: 
onyx 

opera 

opium 

orange 
orange-butter: 
orangery 
orchard 


ordinary 


ore 
organ organiſt 
orris 
orrietan 
orts 
oſier 
oſtler 
oſtridge 
otter 
oven 
dune 
outhouſe 
ox-palates 
Þ 
Pack 
packet. 
paddle 
paddock. 
padlock 
page 


pail 


paint. 


painting 
palace 
palſey 

pakkake 


pane 


E 


PH 


| pane 


pangs 
pantry 


paper 


PP 
paramount 


parcel 
pariſni ioner 


parliament 


parlour 
parmeſan 


parrot 


parſley 
parſon | 
partridge 
paſte 
paltry 
paſture 
patient 
patten 
pattern 


pavement 


paunch 
pawnbroker 
pea 


_ peacock 


peas-ſoup 
peach 


peck 
peel 


pelican 
pen 
pencil 


penny 
penthouſe 


pepper 


perfume 
periwig 


perquiſites 
| petticoat 


pewter | 


pheaſant 


F N 


- 


. 


phlegm printing 
phyſician priſoner 
pickling probe 
picture product 
pig promiſe 
pigeon prong 
pigeon pye propoſal 
pilchard proverb 
pinion providence 
pillow-bear proviſion 
pincers | prune 
pine-apple ptiſan 
pipkin pudding 
pippin puffin 
pitcher pug 
plaice pullet. 
plane pulley 
platter pulpit 
plover pulp 
plough pulſe 
pluck pum 
plum pudding pumpkin 
pock punch 
poiſon puncheon 
pomatum punk 
1 PUPPY: 
_ porcelain purge 
porrenger pur]. 
poſſet purples 
poſt- office purſlane 
poſtillion purſy 
pottle puſh. 
pouch puls: 
poulterer 8 
pound 2 
powder Quagmire 
pox quart 
preſerve quarter 
pretty quartern 
primer quantity 
primroſe quality 
princeſs qui k 


robe 


ROG 


quickſilver 


quilt 
quince 
quit-rent 
quotidian 
quotient. 
. 
Rabbit 
radiſh. 
ragoo 


raiment 


rain 


rainbow 


rammer 
raſberry-jelly. 
raſher. 

raſor 

raſp 

ratafia- cream 
rattle 

raven 

ream 

receipt 
reckonin 
red 8 
remedy _ 
rennet. 


reſtorative 
reward 


rheniſh wine 
rheumatiſm 


rhubarb 


rib 


ribbon 


rice- pudding 


rickets 
ring 
rye 
roach; 
roaſt 


rock. | 
10e 


roe 


root 
rope 

roſe 
roſemary 
roſin 
rottenneſs 
rubber 


WH rubbiſh. 
ruby 


ruff 
ruſh 
rundlet 
rupture 
ruſſet 
ruſſetin 


ruſty 
i Sabbath 


ſable 
ſaddle 


{ 1, _ ſaffron 


ſage 
Jalamander 
ſalary 
ſallet 
ſalmon 
ſalt-ſeller 
ſalve 

ſand 

ſattin 
Saturday 


ſauce 


ſaucer 


ſavoys 
ſauſage 
ſaxafrage 
ſcab 
ſcales 
ſcallion 
ſcate 
ſcavenger 


SH 
ſcholar 


ſciſſors 


ſcold 


ſcollop 
ſconce 
ſcoop 
ſcore 


ſcouring 


ſcrag 
ſcraper 


ſcreen 


ſcrew 


ſcrutore 


{cull 
{cum 


ſcullion 


ſcurvy 
ſcuttle 
ſeal 


ſeam 
ſeamſter 
ſeamſtreſs 


ſeaſon 


ſeaſoning 


ſeed cake 
ſelvage 


ena 
ſenſes 


September 


ſerge 
ſervant 
ſewet 
ſex 

ſhad 
ſhag 
ſhalloon 
ſhalot _ 
ſhamoy 
ſnape 


ſhavings 


ſhears 


ſheath. 


8 P N 
ſheet. ſpattle 
ſnelf ſpectacles 
ſhift ſpice 
ſhilling ſpigot 
ſhirt ſpinet 
ſhock ſpit 
ſhoemaker ſpleen 
ſhovel ſplinter 
ſhoulder poon 
ſhrew or ſcold ſpout 
ſhrimp. ſprat 
ſhrove-tide ſpring 
_ ſhutters ſprout 
fieve _ ſquirrel. 

ſilk ſtable 
ſilver ſtack 
{1mnel ſtallion: 
finew ftandiſh 
ſippet ſtationer 
ſiſter ſtay 

ſkewer ſteak 
ſkillet ſteel 
ſkin ſteward 
ſkylark ſtingo 
ſlipper A 
floven- ſtirrup 
{mall pox ſtitch 
ſmallage ſtock-gilli- 
ſmelt flower 
ſmock ſtockings 
ſmoke ſtole 
Inail ſtool 
ſnivel ſtomacher. 
ſnot ſtone 
ſnuffers ſtopple 
ſocket ſtork 
„„ + Bom 
ſole _ ſtove 
ſop ſtrainer 
ſouſe ſtraw 
ſparables ſtreet 
iparrow ſtring 


trumpet. 


tap 


1 A R 
ſtrumpet tart 
n taſte 
ſturgeon tatters 

ſty taxes 
ſaccory _tea-tongs 
ſucker tenant 
ſuckling tenement 
ſuds . 
ſuet-dumpling tetter 
ſugar thigh 
ſulphur thread 
ſummer throat 
Sunday thumb 
ſupper Thurſday 
ſurfeit thyme 
ſurgeon tick 
ſurloin tid-bit 
ſurtout timber 
ſwab tinman 
ſwallow tinder 
fwan tittle-tattle 
ſweat toaſt 
ſweet-bread tobacco 
ſwelling toilet 
ſwine tongue 
ſwitch tootn 
ſwivel top-knot 
ſwoon towel 
ſword town 
ſycamore toy 
ſyrup traſh 
T. tray 
Table- cloth treacle 
taffety treadles 
tallow trencher 
tamarinds tripe 
tankard trotters 
tanſey trout 
troy weight 
tape trumpery 
tapſter , trunk - 
tarniſh truſſel 


U 


utenſil 


„„ 
tub- man vulture | 
= Sn. 
Tueſday Wages 

tun waggon 
tunnel wainſcot 
turbot walnut 
turkey Warren 
turnpike watch 
turnip wedlock 
turtle Wedneſday 
tweezers . 
twelve-month Weſtphalia 
twig wherry 
twilight wWhipt- cron 
twin | AG 
tympany Whitſunday 
. wholeſome 
Vagrant widow: / 
varlet winding-ſheet 
vault windlaſs 
velvet winch 
veniſon paſty window 
verdigreale wine 
verjuice win 
vermillion wol 
veal-pye woman 
vial womb 
victuals wood 
vinegar wool 
vintner work 
viper graſs wormwood 
ulcer worſted 
umbrella wound 
undreſs wrappers 
unguent wren 
unicorn wriſt 
voider writing 
vomit e 
upholder Yard 
urinal yarn 

. -uſquWaugh yeaſt 

yellow _ 


yeoman 


YO 
yeoman - 
yeſterday 
yeſternight 
yew-tree 
yoke 
yokemate 


| A 
Abel 85 
Abraham 
Adam 
Alexander 
Ambroſe 
Andrew 
Anthony 
Arnold 

s Arthur 
; | Auſtin 
WW Auguſtus 


Barnaby 
Bartholomew 
Benjamin 


Bernard 
th 


Caxiar 
Charles 
Chriſtopher 
Clement 


| D 
Daniel 
David 
Dennis 
Dunſtan 
E 


Edmund ä 


Gabriel 
George | 


Conſtantine | 


YO 
yolk 
young 
younger 
youngſter 
youth 
—— | 


Edward 


Eleazer 
Elias Ez 
IF 


| Ferdinand 


Francis 
Frederic 


Gervas 


Siles 

Gilbert 

Godfrey 
Gregory 


H 
Henry 


Horatio 

Hugh 

Humphry 
I 


Jacob 
James 
John 


Jeffery 
Jeremy 


Jonathan 
Joſeph 
Toſias 
Juſhua 


Patrick 


2 0 
2 


Zeal 


zenith 


zeſt 
- zodiack 
zone 


* 


4 Tania of. the moſs familiar Proper Names 
/ Men and Women. 


1 hs 


Jude 
Julian 
| L 
Lambert 
Lancelot 
Laurence 


Leonard 
Leopold 


Lewis 
Luke 
M 


Malachy 
Mark 
Martin 


Matthias 


Matthew 
Maurice 


Michael 
Moſes 
N 


Nathan 
Nathaniel 
Nehemiah 
Nicholas 
— 0 
Obediah.. 
Oliver 

P 


Paul 


9 0 
Paul 
Peregrine 


Peter 
Philip 


R 


Ralph 
Raphael 


Raymond 


Reynold 


Richard 
Robert 
Roger 
Roland 


M A 
+ 


Solomon 


Samuel 
Sampſon _ 
8 
Sebaſtian 
Sigiſmund 


Silveſter 
Simeon 


Simon 


T 
Theodore 


Theodoſius 


U R 
T heophilus 
Thomas 
Timothy 


Toby 

V 
Valentine 
Vincent 
Urban 
N W 
William 
Walter 

4 
Zachary 


NAMES of WOMEN. 


4 


Abigail 
Alice 
Agnes 
Amelia 
Ann 
Arabella 


5 


Barbara 

Beatrice 

Bett 
Bridget 


Caroline 
Catherine 
Cecily 
Charlotte 
Chriſtian 
Conſtance 
D 
Damaris 


Deborah 


Diana 


Dinah 
Dorothy 


Frances 
Grace 


ay 


Elizabeth 
Eſther 


Eleanor 


Flora 


Gertrude 


Helen 
Henrietta 
. 
Jane 
Jean 


Ifabel 


Judith 
L 
Laura 


Louiſa 


Lucy 


Lucretia 
_ M 
Magdalen 


P 


Margaret 
Margery 
Mary 


Martha 
P 


Maud 


Penelope 
hebe 1 
Phyllis 7 


Priſcilla 5 { 

Prudence 
| 4 

Rachel 


Rebecca 


Roſamond 
Roſe | 
Ruth | 
8 
Sarah 
Sophia 
Suſanna 
* 
Thereſa 
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